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THIS book is designed on the same general plan as the 
edition of ‘ Longinus on the Sublime’ which was published by 
the Cambridge University Press in 1899. The Syndics have 
undertaken to issue presently, in a similar form, the Greek 
treatise (not hitherto edited in England) known as ‘ Demetrius 
de Elocutione’; and I hope that the three companion volumes 
may be followed in due time by two works of larger scope—a 
new critical and annotated edition of the Rhetoric of Aristotle, 
and a History of Greek Literary Criticism. . 

A common purpose underlies the series of books thus projected. 
Many as are the aspects under which the ancient classics have 
been studied, no sufficiently resolute and comprehensive effort 
seems yet to have been made to view Greek literature through the 
eyes of Greek critics. These critics have much that 1s common 
to them all: they have also much that 1s individual tn each. 
In common they possess the power, which a modern can never 
hope fully to attain, of appreciating the most delicate shades of 
Greek literary expression. Their individuality ts sufficiently 
seen in such a contrast as that presented by Dionysius and 
‘Longinus, two authors admirably adapted to supplement and 
balance one another. Neither ts entirely one-sided ; but Diony- 
sius concerns himself mainly with questions of literary form 
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and technique, whereas ‘ Longinus’ dwells more on that moral 
nobleness which he thinks he discerns in all really great litera- 
ture. The former has chiefly in view the art of literature, 
the latter its spirit. The latter is impressed by what ts 
elemental and unapproachable in genius; the former reminds 
us that great artists are also great craftsmen. 

The three epistolary essays included in this volume are once 
occupied with points of interest affecting four great Greek 
prose-writers: Aristotle, Demosthenes, Plato, Thucydides. All 
the three letters are more or less polemical, being protests (1) 
against a literary fiction of some indiscreet Peripatetic, who had 
maintained that the oratory of Demosthenes was formed upon 
the Rhetoric of Aristotle ; (2) against an excessive admiration, 
and servile imitation, of the style of Plato; (3) against the 
adoption of a similar attitude towards the style of Thucydides. 
The letters are interesting, and variously suggestive, in them- 
selves. But it 1s hoped that the present volume will also serve 
as a kind of general introduction to the entire body of extant 
critical work which we owe to Dionysius. In the Introductory 
Lssay and in the Bibliography no pains have been spared to 
give full information, and abundant references, with the view 
of shedding light on all the literary essays of Dionysius ; and 
in the Notes and Glossary a like effort has been made to 
allustrate his literary opinions and technical language by means 
of quotations from himself and other Greek critics. The task 
has been one of some difficulty, since no general introduction of 
the sort here offered exists either at home or abroad and no 
English translation of any of the literary essays of Dionysius 
has so far appeared. The difficulty of finding suitable English 
equivalents for the technical terms of Greek literary criticism ts, 
indeed, far greater than any who have not essayed the task of 
translation could well imagine. I have, however, derived much 
incidental help, in this and other ways, from Sir Richard Jebl’s 
Attic Orators and Dr J. E. Sandys’ Orator of Cicero, both of 
which books bear witness to an intimate knowledge of the critical 
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writings of Dionysius. In textual matters I am much indebted 
to the work of Herwerden, Weil, Usener and Radermacher ; 
but in constituting my own text [ have striven throughout to 
exercise an independent judgment, and have specially collated 
(for the purposes of this edition) the important Paris MS. 1741. 
In the revision of the proof-sheets [ have had most valuable help 
Srom my friends Mr G. B. Mathews, Mr W. H. D. Rouse, and 
Mr W. J. Woodhouse. Nor must I omit to mention the care 
and acuteness which the Readers of the University Press have 
once more shown in the discharge of their exacting duties. 

Some not unfavourable critics of ‘Longinus on the Sub- 
lime’ have suggested that the edition woulda have been better 
af somewhat differently planned. A Quarterly Reviewer, whose 
own studies have clearly lain rather in the direction of English 
literature than of the Greek and Latin classics, thinks that 
more space should have been allotted to an estimate of the 
modern influence of the treatise. This may be so or not, it ts 
one of those questions of proportion on which views will always 
differ. The same writer further thinks that the evidence in 
favour of the traditional attribution of the book to Longinus 
should have been more fully stated. This, again, ts a colour- 
able criticism, though it must be noted that the critic ts 
himself apparently unable to add anything to the well-worn 
arguments (accessible to all) by which the old view was’ sup- 
ported. It is, however, a subject of real regret to me that the 
reviewer, deserting matters of opinion for matters of fact, 
should have gone on to say that some of the omissions he notices 
‘are no doubt to be attributed to the restrictions which have, as 
we understand, been placed on him |the editor\ by his pub- 
lishers’ It 1s due to the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press to state that my volume was accepted by them exactly 
as tt stood, and that for any shortcomings in it I am alone 
responsible. This misstatement of fact finds, I am glad to 
reflect, no warrant in anything said within the book itself. 

In this edition, as in its predecessor, Greek text and English 
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translation have been placed on facing pages, and the necessary 
explanatory matter has been thrown into the shape of Notes and 
Glossary and given in the latter part of the volume. This 
arrangement seems calculated to meet the wishes of any men of 
letters who may be led to read the book out of interest rather 
in the authors whom Dionysius elucidates than in Dionysius 
himself. Such readers, we cannot doubt, would be entirely to 
the mind of Dionysius. It ts said that Richard Porson once 
remarked that he would be ‘ quite content tf, three hundred years 
after his time, tt should be said that one Porson lived towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, who did a good deal for the text 
of Euripides’ These words show at once the modesty and the 
pride of the true scholar. Dionysius also was a true scholar 
in his way, but his aims were more ambitious. Fis own chief 
desire probably was that, in days to come, tt should be said that 
there lived (in the age of Caesar Augustus) a historian, born 
in the same Greek town as Herodotus, who had told once for all 
the tale of the origin and growth of the great Roman power. 
But should this claim be disallowed, he would then, we may 
feel sure, wish to be remembered as a scholar who had con- 
tributed something to the knowledge and appreciation of the 
literature of Greece. 

It 1s, doubtless, chiefly through the influence of modern men 
of letters that Dionysius has been able to transmit some share of 
the Greek spirit to our day. An editor who happens to be 
dating from the native county of Tennyson not unnaturally 
vecalls some words which early in the past century were 
addressed to James Spedding: ‘ You ask me what I have been 
dong. I have written several things since I saw you, some 
emulation of the nbd Kai Bpaxyd Kal weyarorperés” of Alcacus, 
others of the “ékroy TOV dvopatov Kal THs cvvOécews axpl- 
Bea” of Simonides’ The Greek expressions in inverted 
commas are quoted by Tennyson from the De Vet. Script. 
Censura of Dionysius. It is a remarkable illustration of the 
lasting influence of Greek literature that the representative 
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poet of the age of Victoria should have been thus shaping his 
genius under the guidance of the literary critic of Augustan 
Rome. The experience of recent years encourages the hope that, 
in the century now dawning, many important discoveries will be 
made which will gladden the heart of the classical student and 
lift a little higher the curtain that hangs between him and the 
ancient world. But for England at large no more ennobling 
revelation of antiquity could be desired than the life-work of 
yet another great poet who, while true to the best instincts of 
the English race, shall be Roman in his reverence for law and 
Greek in his love of beauty. 


W. Ruvs Rozerrs. 


OLD CLEE, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
New Year's Day, 190. 
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THE Zhree Literary Letters printed and translated in this 
volume cannot be fully understood, nor will they convey a 
true impression of the merits of Dionysius as a critic, unless 
they are viewed in connexion with the life and general literary 
activities of their author. Accordingly an endeavour will be 
made, in the following pages, to give some account of the 
literary work accomplished by Dionysius in the course of 
his laborious career, and his aims and efforts will, so far as 
it is possible, be described in his own words. 


i, bys. 


The birthplace of Dionysius is known, but not the year of 
his birth or death. Early in his own History he mentions 
the fact that he was the son of Alexander and a native of 
Halicarnassus+. Strabo, a contemporary, gives similar testi- 
mony, enumerating among the distinguished townsmen of 
Halicarnassus ‘Herodotus the historian; MHeracleitus, the 
poet and friend of Callimachus; and in our own times, 
the historian Dionysius?’ The active years of the life of 


1 4nt. Rom. i. 8: 6 6€ ouvrdtas adriv [sc. ri toroplay] Acovdards elu 
"AdeEdvdpou ‘“AXtKapvaceds. 

2 Strab. Geograph. xiv. p. 656: avdpes 6é yeydvacw €& adrAs ‘Hpddords re 6 
avyypapeds...kal ‘Hpdkdevros 6 montns, 6 KadNiwdxou ératpos, kat Kal? ids 
Atoviatos 6 svyypageds. 
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Dionysius were passed at Rome; and with regard to these 
years another statement of his own is our principal authority. 
‘I took ship, he says, ‘to Italy at the time when the Civil 
War was brought to an end by Augustus Caesar, in the 
middle of the 187th Olympiad, and I have spent in Rome 
the twenty-two years which have elapsed between that time 
and this. I learnt the Latin language and made myself 
familiar with the national records, and during the whole of 
the time I have continued to occupy myself with the mate- 
rials bearing upon my subject. Before beginning to write I 
gathered information, partly from the lips of the most learned 
men with whom I came into contact, and partly from his- 
tories written by Romans of whom they spoke with praise’. 
The two-and-twenty years thus indicated are those from 
30 B.C. to 8 B.C. The year of Dionysius’ birth may therefore, 
in view of this passage and of certain other references in the 
History, be placed conjecturally between 60 and 55 B.c. As 
regards the date of his death nothing can be affirmed except 
the obvious fact that it cannot have been an earlier year than 
8 B.c. His calling at Rome was that of a teacher of rhetoric. 
This is shown not only by the general character of his 
writings, but by his promise in the De Compositione Verborume 
to explain (to the young Melitius Rufus to whom he addresses 
the treatise) certain points of detail ‘in our daily lessons? 
Among his friends he must, as his writings show, have 


1 Ant. Rom. i. 7: éy® KatawNevoas els “IraNlavy dua re KaTadvOFvac Tov 
Eupvroy mbeuov vd TOU LeBacrov Kalcapos é€Bdduns Kal dySonxoorihs kal éxaToorhs 
dupmiddos wecovans, kal Tov é& éxelvou xpbvov érGv Svo kal elkoor wéXpe TOD TapdvTos 
yevouevoy év “Pwun dvarplyas, Suddexrov re Thy “Pwuaikny éexuabdv cal ypauudror 
<rav> éemxwplov NaBowv émaorHuny, év mavtTl ro'TwW <TE> xpbvw TA orVTElvoYTA 
mpos Tiv Urdbecw Tadryy dieréNovvy mpayuarevouevos. Kal TA ev Tapd TOV oyww- 
Tdrwv dvdpav, ols els ouurlav AOov, Sidaxy maparaBuv, ra Se ex Tov ioropiar 
dvaneEdwevos, as of mpds abray érawovmevor Pwualwy cwvéypaway, Idpxids re Kdrwv 
kal PdBros Md&imos kal Ovarépios <b> “Avrieds kat Acxlvios Mdxep Aldol re Kal 
TEéeo1 Kat Kadrovprioe kal Erepor cvxvol mpds rovras dvdpes ovK apavets, dm’ éxelywy 
Opudpevos Twv moayuaredv (elo dé rats ‘EAAnvixais xpovoypadlacs eouxviat), Tore 
émexelpnoa 71 ypadpy. 

* De Comp. Verb. c. xx.: rabr’ év rats Kad? huepay yuuvaclas rpoovrodjcoual 
got, kal mo\\wv Te Kal dyabGy monray Te Kal guyypapéewy Kat pyrdpwrv wapruplas 

, 
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numbered not only Melitius Rufus the elder, but Ammaeus, 
Gnaeus Pompeius Geminus, and Q. 4lius Tubero. 


II. ANTIQUITATES ROMANAE. 


The ‘Pwpaixy Apyatoroyia (or, Antiquitates Romanae) 
of Dionysius was, as the name implies, an account of the 
Early History of Rome. \t was written in twenty books (of 
which the first nine survive in their integrity, the tenth and 
eleventh in great part, the rest only in fragments), and carried 
the narrative from legendary times down to the year 264 B.C.+. 
The work was, therefore, designed to cover the period left 
untouched by Polybius. It was also intended as a thank- 
offering for the manifold favours which Dionysius had enjoyed 
during his prolonged residence in Rome®. In preparing his 
work, the author drew from good sources, as he has him- 
self told us. Notwithstanding all his praiseworthy industry, 
however, he writes history in the spirit of a Greek rhetorician. 
It would have been well for his fame as a historian if his 
qualifications had been such as those of Polybius, of whom on 
grounds of style he speaks slightingly, classing him in poor 
company. ‘In iater times the art of composition was utterly 
neglected. No one thought that it was necessary, or that 
it contributed anything to beauty of style. Consequently 
writers left behind them volumes which no one can bring 
himself to read right to the end. Cases in point are Phylar- 
chus, Duris, Polybius, Psaon, Demetrius of Calantis, Hierony- 
mus, Antilochus, Heracleides, Hegesias of Magnesia, and 
countless others, whose names a whole day would scarcely 


1 Photius (cod. 84) mentions a summary (s’voyis) of the Archacologza, made by 
Dionysius himself. A book on chronology (rep! xpévwv) is described in Archaeol. 
I. 74, and is quoted as an historical authority by Clement of Alexandria. 

2 Ant. Rom. i. 6, xapiornptous amorBds, ds éuol Sivapus jv, dmododva TH wodeL, 
madelas Te meuvnuévw kal Tov dd\Nwy ayabdy dowy arédavoa Starplas ev adT7. 

3 Among the Greeks, Hieronymus of Cardia, Timaeus, and Polybius. Among 
the Romans, Cato (Ovig¢nes), Fabius Maximus (Azzales), Valerius Antias, 
Licinius Macer, Aelius, Gellius, Calpurnius: see Azt. Rom. 1.7 (partly quoted 
on the preceding page). 
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suffice to tell!’ Dionysius was hardly wrong in holding that 
historians, no less than other writers, owe the duty of style 
alike to their readers and their subject. It is his misfortune 
that he falls short himself in even weightier matters. For if 
the choice must be made and a history cannot unite various 
excellences, then far superior to style, to erudition, to the 
panegyrist’s desire to please or the moralist’s desire to in- 
struct, is the mind which can seize the great facts of national 
life and the character which can record them without fear or 
favour. 


III. ScriprA RHETORICA. PROBABLE ORDER IN WHICH 
THEY WERE WRITTEN. LOST WRITINGS. 


Dionysius himself undoubtedly regarded the Archaeologia 
as the great achievement of his life. Since the reawakening of 
historical criticism in the earlier decades of the past century, 
the modern world has agreed to value it only so far as it re- 
produces Roman authorities now lost, or records legends and 
primitive observances the key to which has since been sought 
by scientific inquirers. So that, by one of those curious 
ironies not uncommon in the history of letters, Dionysius is 
now chiefly remembered by his shorter writings. He is one 
of those historians who owe such fame as they possess not so 
much to their more ambitious efforts as to what they would 
themselves unquestionably have considered their minor works 
and more ephemeral essays. 

The shorter writings of Dionysius are traditionally known 
under the title Scripta Rhetorica. This title it is well to 
retain, if only as a reminder that, whenever we speak of 
Dionysius as a literary critic, we are speaking of one who 


1 De Comp. c. 4, xpbvy dé Uarepov ravrdracw HuedjOn, Kal ovdels wero deiy 
dvaykatoy avrd elvar, ove cuuBddrecOal Tr TH Kae TOY NOywrv, —- TorydpTot 
Toalras cuvrdéers KaTéNTov, olas ovdels Hromever Meéexpe Kopwrldos dieNOetv* DiAapyxov 
Aéyw, Kal Aovpw, cal Io\vBuv, cal Vdwva, xat tov Kadavtiavoy Anpyjr prov, 
‘Tepavumdv re Kal Avridoxov, Kat ‘Hpaxdeidnv, cal ‘Hynolay Mdyvnra, Kai dddous 


Muplous’ wy amdvtwy Td dvduara ed Bovdolunv eye, emirelWee me 6 THS Nuépas 
xpovos. 
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was, first and foremost, a teacher of rhetoric. At the same 
time, if an English title general enough to cover the various 
€ssays in question must be suggested, ‘literary criticism’ (a 
term of wide application) is probably a more appropriate 
heading than ‘rhetorical writings.’ Of purely technical rhe- 
toric Dionysius has left us but little. The Ars Rhetorica is 
no longer held to be his work, though it may possibly con- 
tain fragments of his doctrine’. The treatise on the Arrange- 
ment of Words contains much that is technical, but much also 
that may fairly be described as literary criticism. The general 
character of this treatise, and of the other Scripta Rhetorica 
of Dionysius, will appear more clearly from the description 
to be given later. 

The approximate order in which the ‘rhetorical’ writings 
of Dionysius were written may be conjectured from the 
numerous references which, in the course of them, he makes 
from one to another. He never wearies of telling his readers 
that this matter or the other has been, or is being, or will be 
treated in a separate work” But singularly enough, he lets 
fall no hint as to whether his History preceded, or followed, 
his Critical Works. Nevertheless, though the rhetorician 
never refers to the historian and the historian never refers to 
the rhetorician, it is likely that most of the rhetorical writings 
of Dionysius were composed at intervals during the two-and- 


1 The fullest discussion of the authenticity of the Avs Rhelorica will be found 
in Sadous, De la Rhétorique attribuée & Denys a’ Halicarnasse. In the best manu- 
script (P 1741) the book is not ascribed to Dionysius except by a somewhat later 
hand. But at the beginning of c. x (fol. 29%) there is the following important 
note: Toro 7d povdBiBrov otwar Arovioros 6 ‘Adikapvacceds cuvérakev 6 mpdrepos* 
péuynrar yap év adr@ ws éxdedouevov adr@ Tod epi prujoews. The doubt thus cast 
on the earlier books is confirmed by express references in them to a period later 
than that of Dionysius. Chapter x (and chapter xi) may possibly be his work, 
but various points of language and precept make this unlikely, and the mention 
(x. 19) of a proposed treatise ep uiunoews is no conclusive proof of Dionysian 
authorship.—Dionysius’ definition of rhetoric has been otherwise preserved: 
pnropixh éore dtvames TexviKy meBavod Nbyou év mpdyyare ToNTLK@, TéAOS ~XoVTA 
To ef Néyew (Usener, D. H. de Lmit., pp. 11—14). 

2 These are some examples, chosen almost at random, of Dionysius’ practice in 
this matter: de Zys. c. 12 fin., 7b¢d. c. 14 fin., de Lsaeo c. 2, de adm. Ut Alc. in 
Demosth. c. 58 fin., de Dinarcho c. 13, de Thucyd. c. 1 fin., ad Amm.1 c. 3, ad 
Amm, Wc. 1, ad Pomp. c. 2 init., c. 3 fin. 
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twenty years of which the Archaeologia was, in his own view, 
the principal fruit. The sequence of these writings among 
themselves must have been somewhat as follows :— 


1. LEpistula ad Ammaeum I. 

2. De Compositione Verborum. 

3. De Antiquis Oratoribus: Iudicia de Lysia, ete. 
4. De admivanda vi dicendi in Demosthene. 

5. De Imitatione Libri I, LI. 

6. Lpistula ad Cn. Pomperum. 

7. De Imitatione Liber ITI. 

8. De Dinarcho. 

g. De Thucydide. 


10. Lpistula ad Ammacum LI. 


A few examples will show the sort of evidence available 
for determining not the exact date (that being unknown in 
every case) but the approximate sequence of these writings. 
In the opening chapter of the Second Letter to Ammaeus, the 
essays on the Ancient Orators are described as earlier produc- 
tions than the comparatively recent treatise on Thucydides, 
from which a long extract is given in the second chapter. 
Similarly in the third chapter of the Letter to Gnaeus Pompeius 
there is an important allusion to the three books Ox /imzta- 
tion, from the second of which an extended quotation is made. 
In the second chapter of the same Leéter a passage is repro- 
duced from the treatise on the A¢tzc Orators'. An interesting 
question is raised by this last reference. Does Dionysius 
mean us to understand that the De admir. vt dicendt in Demo- 
sthene, which is the work in question, belongs to the same 
series (wept Tov “Artikay pntopwv ad Pomp. c. 2 init., or qept 
TOV apyaiwy pyntopwv ad Amm. II. c. 1 init.) as the De Lysia, 
De Isocrate, De Isaeo? It may be so, since Demosthenes was 
certainly one of the six Attic orators included by Dionysius 
in that series*. But the separate entry given above is con- 


1 €v rH wept ray Arrixov mpayparela pyrdpwr, ad Ponep. c. 2 init. 

* De Dinarcho c. 1 init., wept Aewdpxov rod propos ovdev elpnxws év Tors rept 
Tav dpxalwy ypapeiow did rd whre edperhy ldlov yeyovévar XapaxThpos Tov avdpa, 
womep Tov Avolay Kal rov Iooxpdrny Kal Tov "Ioaiov, ure rv ebpnudven érépors 
TehelwTHY, Womep Tov Anuocbévyn Kal rov Aloxlyn Kal <rov> ‘Yrreptinv tuers 
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venient as marking the fact that this essay stands apart 
from the others alike in elaboration and incompleteness’. It 
seems a likely inference from the various statements of 
Dionysius that he wrote on Demosthenes (and indeed on 
Lysias and the other lesser orators) at different times and 
from many different points of view, not only analysing their 
style but discussing such points as the genuineness or 
spuriousness of the speeches commonly attributed to them. 
In the De adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 32 he seems to promise to 
publish a set comparison between the style of Demosthenes 
and that of Plato, in order to establish the superiority of the 
former?. If he carried out his intention, the work has been 
lost. Other missing books are the epi tis éxdoyhs Tov 
ovowdtwy promised ‘for next year’ (eis véwrta, de Comp. c. 1); 
the wep THs moduTiKhs pirocodias (de Thucyd. c. 2); the repli 
ToOV oxnmatoy (Quintil. Zzsz. Or. ix. 89); and the three books 
of the De /initatione, which treatise appears as a matter of 
convenience in the list given above’. 


Kplvopev. Cp. de Antig. Orat., proem., ad fin. : éoovrat dé of wapaau.Bavdmevor pyTopes 
Tpets ev ex Tav mpecBuTépwr, Avolas Iooxpdrns Icatos, rpeis 5 éx Twy émakuacdyTwV 
rovtous, Anuocbéiys Trreplins Alcxlyns, ods éya Tav a\\wy iyyodua Kparlorous, Kal 
duapeOjoerar pev eis Sto owTdéers ) mpayyuarela, Ti Sé dpxny ard TabTyns NjWerat 
Tis brép Tay mpecBuTépwv ypapelons. de saeco c. 20 fin., érépay d€ apxiy morjoopac 
Tod Adyou mepl Te Anuocbévous kal ‘Yaepidov Kal rpirov héywy Aloxivov. 4 yap dx 
TedevoTdTn pyropikh Kal TO Kpdros Tuy évaywrluv byw év TobToLs Tots dvdpdow 
€oixey e€ivat. 

1 Tt deals only (though very fully) with 4 Nexrixhn Anuoobévous dewdrns, or the 
oralorical power of Demosthenes’ style, as distinguished from 4 mpayyatinh Anijo- 
obévous devdrns, or his skell 2x handling subject-matter ; the part treating of the 
latter division of the subject is not extant. The title Iepi 77s Nexrixijs Anuoabévous 
dewdrnros (De admiranda vi dicendi in Demosthene) is due to Sylburg. 

2 De adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 32: Suvduevos & dv, ef Bovdolunv, kal Ta Kara 
pépos exarépas katopOwuara ékeragew Kat decxviery, Oow KpeitTwy éotlv 7 Anuoobévous 
Nexis THs IAarwvixfs o} udvov card TO adnOwdv Kal mpods ayavas émirHdecov (TodTO 
yap ws mpds elddras dmolws dmavtas obdé hbyou Seiy oluar), dNAG Kal KaTd 7d 
tpomexoy, mept d udduora dewds 6 Warwv eivar doxe?, kal moddds exwy adopuas hoywr 
rairnv ev els erepov Karpov dvaBadrouar Thy Oewplay, elmep meptécrar jor Xpovos* 
diay yap odk dxvjow rept adris éLevéyKa mpayLatelay. 

3 Further particulars may be sought in F. Blass De Dionysei Halicarnassensis 
Scriptis Rhetoricis, and in H. Rabe Die Zeitfolee der rhetorischen Schriften des 
Dionys von Halicarnass (Rhein. Mus. N. F. XLVI. pp» 147-151). 
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IV. SEPARATE WORKS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


(1) De Compositione Verborum. 


It is not intended to keep closely to any conjectured 
order of time in the following brief description of the extant 
critical writings of Dionysius. The treatise De Commpositzone 
Verborum, which it is convenient to take first because of its 
able exposition of many of the most important rhetorical or 
literary principles of Dionysius, is on any reckoning probably 
later than the /7zrs¢ Letter to Ammaeus, and is hardly the pro- 
duction of a very young man. It has, indeed, been thought 
that Dionysius speaks like an unmistakably old man when, 
in the first chapter of the De Compositione, he makes a 
promise with the proviso “if heaven keeps us safe and 
sound'.” But this expression is probably one of simple piety 
only, and as such it has a parallel in another of the writings 
of Dionysius”. And in any case the treatise is earlier (though 
probably only shortly so) than the De admir. vi adic. in 
Demosth., which contains more than one reference to it’*. 

The De Compositione was an offering from Dionysius to his 
pupil Melitius Rufus, who was celebrating his first birthday 
after entering on. man’s estate. The Greek title of the book 
is wept cvvOécews dvoudtarv, On the Arrangement of Words*. 


1 De Comp. Verb. c. 1: éxeluny pév ob rhv mpayuarelav els véwra, md\w pars 
Tats avrats, mpocdéxou, Oedy Huds Puratrévrwy aouwwels Te Kal avdcous, el 54) wore Hui 
dpa tovrov mémpwrat BeBalws Tuxelv’ vuvi dé Hv Td Satudviov él voov Hyayé wor 
Tpaywarelay mpordéxov. 

2 De admir. vi dicendi in Demosth. c. 58 fin.: édv bé cb 7d Sacudriov Huds, 
kal mepl THs mpayuaricns avtod dewdrnros, ere welfovos 7) Todde Kal Pavuacrorépov 
Bewphuatos, év rots Es ypadynooudvors drodwaouey cor Tov Nbyov. 

3 rbid. c. 49, ef b€ Tis dmaurHoe Kal radr’ ere wadety dry mor’ eet, Tovs tro- 
Mynparicpovs nud NaBcv, ots wep) THs cuvOécews TOv dvoudrwy meTpayuareducba, 
mdvra doa Tobe: Tay évOdde mapaderrouéver eloerar. tid. c. 50, Tas dé wept TovTOU 
To pépous mares év Tots mepl THs cvvOécews ypadelow drodedwKws odK avaryKatov 
Hyovmar Kavravda Néyew. 

* The full title is indicated in De admir. vi dic. in Demosth. c. 49 (as quoted in 
the preceding note), rods trrouvnuariouods...ods mept TAS cuvOdrews TOV dvoudrwx 
mempaywareiueda, The best English and French equivalent of ovv@ears would be 


composition, if the word had not so wide a range. As it is, arrangement or order 
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Dionysius starts with the proposition that, in the practice of 
eloquence, there are two things to be considered, the ideas 
(vorpara) and the words (dvdépara) used to express them ; or, 
to put the same thing in another way, there is the sphere of 
subject-matter (0 mpayuatixds tomos), and the sphere of 
expression (0 NexTLKOS TOTS). The latter of the two divisions 
is more within the reach of ‘beardless striplings’ (dyeveiwv 
Kal peipakiov, de Comp. c. 1), who pursue it with eager 
enthusiasm, than the former, which demands the maturity 
of a riper age. A complete treatment of the AexTiKds ToTrOs 
will embrace not only the arrangement but the choice of 
words, and a book on this latter aspect of the subject is 
promised for the succeeding year (c. 1)". Taken together, éx- 
Noy?) and ovvGecrs are thus intended to teach the great secret 
of the use of the right word in the right place. Dionysius is 
not only a preceptor who advocates the choice of the ‘ mot 
propre, but also one who 


‘D’un mot mis en sa place enseigne le pouvoir,’ 


In fact, he attaches greater importance to the latter requisite 
than to the former. “Although the choice of words stands 
first in the natural order, yet their due arrangement con- 
tributes far more decidedly to pleasure, persuasion and 


9) 


oratorical force®.” The functions of the art of arrangement 
are, “to place the words in the right order, to assign the 


in English, and arrangement or desposttion in French, must serve. In Latin 
collocatio (cp. Cic. de Orat. iii. 171) might be used, as well as compositio. 

1 From the De Comp. Verb., considered in connexion with his other undisputed 
works, it is clear that Dionysius has in mind the following divisions and sub- 
divisions : 

A. 6 mpaykuarixds Tézos. 
I. evpeos. xplocs. 
Il.  olkovopia. 
B. 6 Xexrixds Té70s. 
I. 7 éxdNoy T&v dvopatuwv. 
(1) Kuplia ppaors. 
(2) Tpomexyn KaTaoKevy. 
Il. 7 ctvOeows Tv 6voudarwr. 
2 De Comp. Verb. c. 2, ndoviv kat mevO& Kal Kpdros ev Noyors ovK ONyw KpelTTw 


éxelyns EXEL. 
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fitting ‘harmony’ to the members of the sentence, and to 
divide the discourse into the proper periods'.” It is to be 
noted that Dionysius does not, in our treatise, redeem his 
promise to treat of the proper employment of periods and of 
the due division of discourse into them. The diction used 
to express our thoughts is of two kinds, verse and prose ; it 
is subject to metre or independent of it» The importance, 
both in prose and in poetry, of the art of arrangement is 
illustrated by Dionysius (c. 3) from Homer and Herodotus. 
The passage chosen from Homer is that of the Odyssey (xvi. 
I—16) in which Odysseus as the guest of the swineherd is 
(after the ancient fashion) about to break his fast at dawn, 
when Telemachus appears in sight returning from his sojourn 
in the Peloponnese. The incidents themselves are, says 
Dionysius, “the simple and insignificant occurrences of every- 
day life, but they are admirably described...... The words 
charm and bewitch the ear....And yet they are [and this 
tends to show that composition is even more important than 
diction] the humblest and most ordinary words imaginable, 
such as might be used off-hand by a farmer, or a fisherman, 
or an artisan, or anybody else who is careless about elegant 
speech*.” The passage quoted from Herodotus is that (Herod. 
i. 8—10) in which Candaules, the Lydian king, conceives 
the strange desire of revealing his wife disrobed to the eyes 
of his friend Gyges, the better to convince him of her beauty. 


1 De Comp. Verb. c. 2, ort dh Tis cvvOécews Epya, Td Te dvduara olkelws Oeivar 
mapaddnra, Kal rots Kwrots dtrodobvar Thy mpogrjKovoay dpuoviay, Kai Tails mepddas 
diahaBeiv ef Tov Ndyov. For the c@Nov, see Blass A¢t. Bereds. 111. 105—113. 

2 ore rolvuy maoa hékis, 7} cnualvouey Tas vorhoes, 7) wev Euserpos, H de Ger pos, 
de Comp. c. 3 init. 

3 rpayudria NuTa Kal Biwrikd, hounveuueva wépev...€mdyerac Kal Kye Tas 
akods.,.dua yap Tay elrehecrdrwy Te Kal TarewoTdrwy dvoudTwy mwémeKTAL TATA 7 
Nékts, ols dv Kal yewpyds, kal Oadarroupyds, Kal xetporéxyys, Kal Tas 6 undeutav w@pay 
To évewv ed ovovmevos, €& Eroluov NaBdv éxphoaro, de Comp. c. 3. The passage 
runs on: ore yap merapopal rwes év adrois edyeve’s evecw, ore trad\ayal, ote 
Kataxpyoes, oltre dXAn TpomKy SidNexros ovdeula, ode 5) yAOTTae Toddal Tues, ore 
féva 7} meromudva dvéuara. ‘That is to say, a refined simplicity is as effective, in 
its place, as all the adornments of the so-called ‘artistic’ prose or poetry. It is 
one of Dionysius’ great merits to have recognised and proclaimed this in a post- 
classical era. 
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The theme, as Dionysius remarks, is an ignoble and even 
a hazardous one. But it has, he adds, been treated most 
happily, and the narrative is better than the occurrence. This 
result is, we are told, due not to the words, which are ordinary 
words taken as they come, but to the skill with which they are 
arranged}, 

Still confining himself to Homer and Herodotus, Dionysius 
(c. 4) makes some daring experiments with the poetry of the 
former. Homer uses, he says, the complete heroic metre of 
six feet, which is scanned by dactyls*. Some of these hexa- 
meters are forthwith transmuted into two varieties of tetra- 
meters, with consequences which are as disastrous as they are 
meant to be. From Herodotus he takes the following passage 
(Herod. i. 6), quoting it in the Attic dialect thus :— 

Kpotcos nv Avd0os peév yévos, tats dé ’“AXvatTOVv, TUpavvos bé 
éOvav tav evtos “Advos TroTtapod: 6s, péwy ato pernpBpias 
petakd SUpwv te kal laddrayovar, eEinor wpos Bopéav avewov 
els TOV EvEeuvov KaXovpevoy ToVvToV. 

“T change the ‘harmony’ of this passage,” says Dionysius, 
“and I shall find before me no longer an alluring and historical 
style, but rather one that is direct and vehement®.” He then 
rewrites the words as follows :-— 


Kpotoos Hv vidos wev “AdvdtTov, yévos 5€ Avédds, TUpavvos bé 


1 In transcribing the passage from Herodotus, Dionysius has turned it into 
Attic, ‘‘in order that no one may suppose that it is the dalect that gives the 
narrative its charm” (iva uy Tis broAdBy Thy SiddexTov elvar THs Ndov7js airlay 77H 
réEer, c. 3). The truth seems to be that, in this instance, the charm lies not so 
much in the dialect, or indeed in the vaunted ovvdeots itself, as in che attitude of the 
wreter’s mind as revealed in the entire narrative, style being interesting (here if 
anywhere) as the revelation of personality. It has been well said that ‘‘in all the 
greatest sculpture there breathes the unshamed and innocent surprise of a child 
just waked from sleep” (Jebb, Attic Orators, 1. p. xcvii). So with Herodotus and 
this passage of his History. If we are to employ modern terms, we may well 
speak of the zazveté of the author, but we should strike a false note if we were 
tempted to speak of this story of his as 7¢sgué, even though Dionysius, living in a 
self-conscious age, does describe it as ézxiyduvov (the word rendered ‘ hazardous’ 
above). 

2 rodro TO mérpoy Npwikdv eo, éLdmouy, TEAELOV, KATA Tbda daKTUAOY Bayduevor, 
Cr 4. 

3 werarlOnur THs A€Eews TavTHs Thy appoviay, Kal yervnoeTal mor ovKETL EmarywycKov 
To wrAdoma, ode icToptkdv, GAN’ 6pOdv “aGddov Kal éevaywrioy, Cc. 4. 
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tov évtos “AXvos trotamod eOvev: bs, ard peonuBpias péwv 
petatd Svpwv Kai apdrayover, eis Tov KbEewov Kadovpevor 
TOVTOV €KdlOwar TPos Bopéav avEmov. 

“This style,” he proceeds, “ would seem not to differ widely 
from that of Thucydides (Thucyd. i. 24) in the words: ’Exi- 
Sapmios éate mods év Sekia elamAéovte Tov “Iovov KodTOV* 
Tpocotkovar dé avtny Tavravtior BapBapot, “IAdupiKov €Ovos.” 

Dionysius now recasts the passage of Herodotus in another 
way. “Again I will change the same passage, and give a 
new form to it as follows :— 

"AXvattou pev vids Av Kpotcos, yévos d€ Avdds, Tau évTos 
“AXvos motauod tUpavvos éOvadv: bs, ato peonwSplas péwv 
Svpwv te cal Laddayovwr petakv, rpos Bopéav e€evow avepov 
els TOV KaNoUpevoy TrovToY KvEevov.” 

This is taken to represent the mincing, common, and 
effeminate manner in which Hegesias arranges his sentences, 


of which the following actual specimens are given: “&& 
> A ¢ a 5) \ + + ” Lee , 3 ey 
ayabys éoptas ayabnv ayowev adXXnv.”—“aTrd Mayrvnotas eli 


THS weyarns Demvrevs.”—“ od yap wixpav els OnBaiwv vdwp 
émtucev 6 Avovucos: dvs péev yap éott, tovet S€ pai- 
vecOa.’ As will be seen more clearly later, Hegesias is 
the pet aversion of Dionysius, to whose mind he represents 
A sianism in its most odious form. 

The praises of arrangement are (c. 4) summed up in a 
happy comparison. Dionysius likens this invaluable art to 
the magic transforming power of the Homeric Athéné, who 
could at will present Odysseus to the view in the guise of a 
beggar or as a princely warrior. 

His general introduction thus completed, Dionysius takes 
up, more specifically, such points as the order in which the 
various parts of speech naturally come in a sentence (c. 5). 
He admits that he had been inclined to entertain @ priori 
views on the question of grammatical rules, holding that 
nouns should precede verbs, verbs adverbs, and so on'. But 


' He had, he tells us (c. 4 ad fin.), endeavoured to find some gvatkh apopur in 
such matters. 
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he had proceeded, with that sound practical judgment which 
distinguishes him, to test his theories in the light of Homer’s 
usage. He had then found them wanting. “Trial made 
shipwreck of them all, and showed their utter worthlessness'.” 
In the chapters which follow (cc. 6—g) he discusses some 
details connected with the proper handling of words and 
clauses, and with the employment of figures of thought. 
Incidentally he remarks how the pathos of a passage in the 
speech of the Plataeans (Thucyd. iii. 57) would vanish if 
instead of “dels Te, db Aaxedatpovior,  wovn édmis, Séd.pwev p27) 
ov PéBarou Te” we were to read “ tpeis te, db Aaxedarporior, 
dédipev put) 0 BEBaroe HT, 7 povn édaris.” So with a sentence 
of Demosthenes (de Cor. 119): “70 NaBetv ody Ta Siddpeva 
omoroyav Evvopov eivat, TO TOUTwY YdpLV aTodobVaL TapavopaDr 
ypage..” Let the object, in each clause, be placed not first but 
last, and the trenchant vigour appropriate to the law-courts 
disappears : “oporoydv ody évvopoy eivat TO NaBetv Ta O160- 
EVA, TAPAVOMWY ypade: TO TOVTwY YapLY aTrododvat.” 

Chapters 10—20 treat of nobility (ro «adov) and charm 
(7 7 S0vy) in style, and of the means by which these qualities 
may be attained. When nobility and charm are found united 
in good writing, the ear is satisfied, just as is the eye when it 
discerns these qualities in a picture or a statue; the eye is 
then content and desires nothing more. The two qualities 
are not, however, always found in combination. The style of 
Thucydides and of Antiphon is eminently noble, but it is 
not charming. The style of Ctesias and of Xenophon is 
charming in the highest degree, but not as noble as it should 
have been. The composition (cvv@eous) of Herodotus unites 
both these qualities; it is at once noble and charming 
(G) 10). 

Charm and nobility are themselves, in Dionysius’ judg- 
ment, chiefly due to four things: melody, rhythm, variety, and 
the propriety which attends these three*®. Susceptibility to 


1 rdvra bé rabra diecddevoev h meipa, kal Tod undevds aka aMéepnve, C. 5. 

2 Dionysius means that the nobility is austere rather than winning. 

3 wédos, Kal puOuds, Kal peraBor}, Kal TO mapakoNovdody Tots Tpiol ToTOLs TpéTor, 
c. 11. Later in the same chapter 76 olxe?oy is used as an equivalent of 76 mpézov. 
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harmonious sounds may be regarded as a sort of human 
instinct :— 


“Who is there that is not attracted and enthralled by one melody, 
while he remains entirely unaffected by another,—that is not capti- 
vated by this rhythm, but offended by that? Ere now in popular 
houses of entertainment, thronged by a mixed and uncultured multi- 
tude, I have seemed to observe that all of us have a sort of natural 
appreciation for good melody and good rhythm. I have seen an 
accomplished harpist, of high repute, hissed by the assembled public 
because he struck a single wrong note and so spoiled the melody. 
I have seen, too, a flute-player, who handled his instrument with 
the practised skill of a master, suffer the same fate because he blew 
faultily or, through not compressing his lips, produced a harsh sound 
or so-called ‘broken note’ as he played. Nevertheless, if the amateur 
critic were bidden to take up the instrument and himself to render 
any of the pieces with whose performance by professionals he found 
fault, he would be unable to do it. Why so? Because this is an 
affair of skill, in which we are not all partakers ; the other of feeling, 
which is nature’s universal gift to man. I have noticed the same 
thing occur in the case of rhythms. Everybody chafes and fumes 
when a performer strikes an instrument, takes a step, or sings a note, 
out of time, and so destroys the rhythm'.” 


Now the difference between music and oratory, Dionysius 
proceeds to say, is simply one of quantity, not of quality. The 
speaking voice is confined to a narrower compass of notes 
than is the singing voice, and does not observe intervals 


1 De Comp. c. 11, Ths yap éorw, ds odx brd wey Tabrys THs wehwdias dyerar Kal 
yonrevera, Up Erépas dé Twos ovdév mdoyer To.wtTov; Kal bed mev ToUTwWY Tov 
pvOpev olkecovrat, brs dé TovTwY dtoxNetrar; 75n 5 &ywye Kal év Tols ToAVavApwro- 
Taros Yedrpows, a TuumAnpot mavrodamds Kal dwoutos dxAos, ota KaTamabely, ws 
puoikn Tis carly amdvrwv judy olxevdrys mpds eduéderdy Te Kal evpvOulav, KBapiorry 
Te dyabdv, opddpa evdokimodvra, lOwv OopuBynOévta bd Tod TAHBous, Ste ulav Yopdhy 
dovpupuvov expovoe, Kal EpOerpe Td Médos, Kal avANTHY, META THS Akpas ELews ypwevov 
Tots dpydvows, Kal ato TovTo mabdyTa, bri dovudwrov eumvedoas, 7} wy miécas Td 
oTbua, Oputiymov 7 Thy Kadoumévny éxuddecav nidAynoe. Kalror ed tis Kadéoece Tov 
Wusrqv TovTa@v TL, wy évekdde Tots TexviTats ws HuapTnuévoy, adrdov mojoar NaBdvra 
Ta Opyava, ovK dy Stvatro. rl 5H more; drt ToOTO wev EmcaThuns eorly, Hs od dvTEs 
MeTEAnpauev * exeivo d€ mafous, 6 maow drédwKev pias. 7d dé adrd Kal emi Tov 
pulpav ywwevov eOecardunv, dua mdvras dyavakrodvras Kat ducapectovuévous, bre 
Tus 7} Kpodow, 7 Know, 7 pwvhy, ev dovuuérpors TroijoatTo xpdvas, Kal Tods pvduods 
apaviceev, 
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less than the semitone. In fact, the speaking voice is melo- 
dious, but it is not melody; it is rhythmical, but it is not 
rhythm (edperrs...€upedys, evpvOuos...evpuOuos).—The ques- 
tion of variety (uetaBonrm) is treated next. Variety will be 
aided by a large vocabulary, one which does not disdain 
common words. “There is, I maintain, no part of speech (used 
to denote any thing or person) so low, or sordid, or coarse, or 
otherwise obnoxious, that it will find no fit place in literature. 
My advice is to bring out such words in composition with a 
bold and manly confidence, in accordance with the practice of 
Homer, in whose poems the commonest words are found'.” 
A knowledge of the nature and powers of the letters of the 
alphabet (ypadupara) will also contribute to variety of style 
(c. 14). To illustrate his point, Dionysius enters upon a 
detailed and highly technical exposition, based upon the 
phonetics of his time. He gives the divisions into vowels 
(dwrvyevta, dwvai) and consonants (wWwodo.); semi-vowels 
(jpidova) and mutes (apwva); short vowels (Spaxéa), long 
(waxpa), and common (diypova); aspirated consonants (dacéa), 
unaspirated (vAd), and common or medial (xowd, péoa). 
About individual letters many interesting remarks are made. 
The euphoniousness (70 evhwvov, To ev’nxov) of the vowels is, 
in descending order, as follows: a, 7, w, v, « The method of 
producing these vowels is described with some minuteness. 
Among the consonants, % and p are warmly commended, 
while o is stigmatised as “a graceless and disagreeable letter, 
and one which is decidedly offensive if used too often. Sibi- 
lation seems better to suit a wild beast’s utterance than that 
of a rational being. Accordingly, some of the ancients used 
it sparingly and guardedly. There are, indeed, cases in which 
entire odes have been composed without a single sigma*.” 


1 De Comp. c. 12, obdev yap otrw ramewdy, 7} puTapdv, 7) plapdv, 7 ANAnv Twa 
dvoxéperav exov ececBal pnuc Abyou pudprov, @ onualveral Tr cua  Mpayua, 6 
pndeulay eer xdpav emiryndeiay ev Nbyous. mapaxeNeboucn 5é év TH cvvOécEL TLoTEU- 
ovras dvdpelws wavy Kal TeOappynkirws airda éxpépew, “Ounpy Te mapadelymare xXpw- 
pevos, map’ @ kal Ta evreAéorara Kelras TOY dvoudrwr, Kal Anuocbéver, kal “Hpodiry, 
Kal Tots dAXos, wy dAlyov Uorepoy pynTOjoToma. 

2c. 14, dxape 6¢ Kal andes 7d o, Kal ef mheovdoere oPbdpa AuTE?* Onprwsdous yap 
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Passing a little later (c. 17) to the various rhythms, Diony- 
sius distinguishes the following varieties of metrical feet 
(modes, puOmot) :— 


dutvrArAaBoe TptavANaPBoL 
UU NYEMOV, TrUPPLYLOS uuu xopetos, TpiPpayus 
rn / 
—-— otrovéetos —-—— pmoroTTos 
v — lapBos vu appiPpaxyus 
—v Tpoxatos | uur avatatotos 


—vv baKTvUAOS 
—U— KpnTiKos 
—-v Baxyetos 
v--— UToBaKyeios 


The dignity, or meanness, of each of these feet is declared 
and illustrated’. 

On the general question of the illustrations employed by 
Dionysius it may here be remarked that in the De Compositione 
he favours verse examples, while the subject-matter of the 
rest of his critical writings leads him more commonly to draw 
from prose sources. Where he quotes prose illustrations in the 
De Compositione, they are usually of a striking kind. Inc. 18, 
for instance, when exemplifying the power of rhythm, he cites 
Thucyd. ii. 35 (of wév modXol Tév évOade }6n elpnKoTwv eTrat- 
vovot Tov TpocGévta TO vouw TOV Noyor TOVSE, WS KANOV ETL TOLS 
€x TOV TOAMpwV OaTTomévols ayopeverOar avTov); Plat. Menex. 
236 D (Epym pev nuiv ofS Eyovot TA TpogHKOVTA ohicw avTots, 
GY TUXOVTES TopevovTaL THY eiuapuéevny Topeiav); and De- 
mosth,. De Cor, init. (rpetov pév, 6 avdpes “AOnvaiot, Tots Oeots 


+ a \ / 4 ” ” bl] \ a a 
EUKOMAL TAG’ KAL TADALS OONV EVVOLAV EX OV eyo diaTEerw TH TE 


kal addyou MAdNov 7 Noyexijs Epdmrerbar Sore? Pwr7s 6 cupryuds. T&v yoov madaay 
oraviws éxpavTd Ties atr@ Kal repuraypuévws* clot dé of doiyuous Gdas ddas érolouv. 
The line of the Medea (€owod o’, ds toacw ‘EXMjvwr dco, 476) is a well-known 
example of reiteration of the o in order to denote hissing hate. § although a 
compound of o, does not share its disfavour. It stands, according to Dionysius, 
for 06 (not ds: cp. cuplrdw=aupitw, Adjivage=AOHvacd5e), and the was probably 
sounded as in the French ‘chose’ or ‘dousze.’ 

' His analysis should be compared with that given in the chapter of Aristotle 
(Xhet. iti. 8) which deals with the subject of rhythm. See p. 40 n. 4 infra. 
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TOE Kal TaoW vpiv Toca’Tny brapEar por Tap tuav eis 
TOUTOV TOV ayava). 

But it is from the poets, and especially from Homer, that 
he adduces, in this treatise, most of his proofs and illustra- 
tions. He finds (c. 16) a crowning instance of Homer’s power 
of investing even the most unpromising materials with beauty 
in that passage of the //zad (ii. 494 ff.) in which he enumerates 
the towns of Boeotia. In the same chapter he quotes, with 
noteworthy comments showing the zest of his enjoyment and 
the judiciousness of his admiration, such lines as 


7 & tev é€k Gardpoto trepidpwov IUnverorea 
"Apréusde ixédn ne ypvaon “Adpoditn. 

Od, xvii. 36. 
Anr@ 5% wrote Totov “AmoAA@VOS Tapa Bano 
olvikos véov épvos avepyopevov évonaa. 


Od. vi. 162. 


ws 8 OTE YElwappot ToTamol Kat Operdu péovTes, 
>? / t yy c/ 
és puuoyayKeray cvpPardetov d8pipov bdwp. 

ME Tsp ORES, 


Si \ YA / ef vA > / 
avy 6€ dUwm papas waoTE TKUNAKAS TTL yain 
, ’ > > ? / / LIA lal \ lal 
KoTT * €x © éyKépados yapadis pée, Seve O€ yaiar. 
Ods ix. 280: 
Similarly in c. 15 he quotes: 


nuoves Boowaw épevyopéevns aros &&w?. 

Li See 205. 
Kincroy 6é orevaxwov te Kal bdivar ddvryct, 
xEepol Wnradpowr. 

Odie 4ts. 
ove él Kev pada TroAAa Tradou Exaepyos ‘A7rOAN@Y 
mpoTpoxurwoopevos matpos Axos airytoyoco. 

Vl, DOs PAPO} 


Nor does he omit (in c. 20) to give due honour to the 
famous lines of the Odyssey :— 


1 Dionysius’ felicitous comment on this line is, 77 mapextdce TGy cvAAaBGY Tov 
dmravorov éupalve Bovrdumevos nxov, de Comp. c. 17. 


R. 2 
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aXN OTe pédXrOL 
dxpov bmepBaréew, ToT dmootpéacKe Kpatauis: 
abdOius érevta TwéSovde KUAiVSeTO Aas avaLoys. 
Od. 312560: 

“Does not,” he asks, “the structure of the words roll 
downhill together with the ponderous rock, or rather does 
not the speed of the narration outstrip the stone’s career? 
Methinks it does’.” 

The concluding part of the treatise is devoted to two 
principal topics: the varieties of style (cc. 12—24), and the 
relations of prose to verse and of verse to prose (cc. 25, 26). 
Of style (or more strictly, of modes of composition) there are 
three kinds: the austere (advotnpa appovia, avotnpa avvGects), 
the smooth or florid (yAagupa 7 av@npa), and the middle 
(xown)?. The different styles are characterised at some length 
and their chief representatives named. Among the repre- 
sentatives of the austere style are Antimachus of Colophon 
and Empedocles in epic poetry, Pindar in lyric poetry, 
Aeschylus in tragedy, Thucydides in history, Antiphon in 
oratory (c. 22)*. The smooth or florid style is represented by 
Hesiod, Sappho, Anacreon, Simonides, Euripides, Ephorus, 
Theopompus, Isocrates. The actual examples of this style are 
drawn from Isocrates and Sappho, and it is in this connexion 
that Dionysius cites the latter’s Hymn to Aphrodite (c. 23). 
The middle style unites the excellences of the two others. Its 


1 odxl ovyxaraxexthucTat TH Bdper THs wétpas } T&v dvoudrwv otyOeas, waAoY 
dé €pOake THY Too Nov popay TO THs dmayyeNas Tdxos; uovye Soxel, de Comp. 
c.20, With the last clause cp. 7. th. c. 27, vuvt & &pOaxev dpvw Tov weraBalvovra 
N TOU NOyou meTaBacis. 

2 “The three dpyovia, or styles of composition, distinguished by Dionysius, 
must not be confused with the three Aéfers, or styles of a@ze¢ion, which he dis- 
tinguishes in his essay on Demosthenes, cc. 1—3. The dpmovlac refer, of course, 
to the putting together of words; the Néfes, to the choice of words. As to Né€ets, 
Dionysius recognises (1) an elaborate diction, which employs farfetched and unusual 
words, é&\Naypévn, mepirr» AéEts, Of which Thucydides is the great example: 
(2) a smooth and plain diction, th, apedys déks, best represented by Lysias: 
(3) a mixed diction, wuxth Kal otvOeros dé&s, of which the type is Isocrates.” 
Jebb, Attec Orators, 1. 21 n. 4. 

* To illustrate the features of this style, Dionysius analyses a dithyramb of 
Pindar and the opening (cc. 1, 2) of the History of Thucydides. 
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representatives are: Homer, Stesichorus, Alcaeus, Sophocles, 
Herodotus, Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes (c. 24). 

During his discussion, in c. 25, of the relations between 
poetry and prose Dionysius proclaims himself, in a curious 
and characteristic way, the hierophant of mysteries no less 
sacred and hidden than those of Eleusis. “These matters 
resemble mysteries, and cannot be divulged to the crowd. 
I should not, therefore, be guilty of impertinence were I to 
invite those only who are initiated to approach the rites 
of style, while bidding the profane close the gates of their 
‘ears.” He then expounds the important principle that 
prose should be metrical, rhythmical and melodious, and yet 
not be metre, rhythm, or poem. In the last chapter (c. 26) 
he treats the converse question how a poem or ode can re- 
semble fine prose. Variety is hampered in poetry by the 
requirements of metre; this is particularly the case in heroic 
and iambic poetry. Lyric poetry has greater freedom, as 
may be seen in Simonides’ Ode on Danae, which Dionysius 
transcribes and thus preserves (together with the wonderful 
poem of Sappho which he has previously quoted) for future 
ages. 


(2) De Oratoribus Antiquis.—De admiranda vi dicendi 
in Demosthene.—De Dinarcho. 


If the general principles on which the literary criticism of 
Dionysius rests can be most conveniently inferred from a 
detailed study of the De Compositione Verborum, their appli- 
cation is nowhere seen to greater advantage than in the 
various essays devoted to the leading Attic Orators. The 
question of the uncertain title of the De Antiguis Oratoribus 
or De Atticts Oratoribus, has been mentioned already?. From 


1c. 25, uvornplous pev oty eouxev On TadTa, Kal ovK els moods oid TE EoTLY 
éxpéperOar’ wor’ odk dv env poprixds, el mapaxadolyy, ots Oéms éorliv, jKew emi Tas 
TeheTas TOO Nbyou, OUpas 5’ émiHécOar éyouut Tals axoats Tos BeBrNous. 

2 pp. 6, 7 supra (together with the notes). It isclear from the prefatory remarks 
of Dionysius himself (de Aztig. Ov., proem., c. 5) that he intends, if permitted 
(edv éyxwpn), to write also rept TOv ioropiKar. 

2—2 
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the passages then quoted in the notes it will also have been seen 
that Dionysius divided his treatise into two sections, the first 
including three earlier (Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus), the second 
three later orators (Demosthenes, Hyperides, Aeschines). The 
De Lysia, De Isocrate,and De Isaeo are extant, while the De 
Hyperide and De Aeschine have been lost. As already stated, 
the extant essay on Demosthenes may, or may not belong to 
this series. If we could recover the lost introduction to it, we 
should possibly find that the essay was issued as an enlarged 
edition of an earlier work. The De Dinarcho (although 
grouped here for convenience) undoubtedly belongs to an 
altogether different series’. It is well known that Dionysius 
was either ignorant of, or (as is more probable) ignored, the 
so-called ‘Attic Canon’ of Ten Orators. 

The three essays devoted to Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus 
are modelled on an identical plan,—one which comprises 
a few particulars of the life of each orator, an estimate of 
his style (under such headings as XextiKds Tomos, exAOYH 
ovoudtav, cvvOects, apeTal THs NéEews, etc.), a similar estimate 
of his skill in dealing with his subject-matter (the headings 
here being mpaypatixos ToTos, evpecis, olKovomta, etc.), some 
comparisons of one orator with another, and a number of 
illustrative extracts. The object of Dionysius, in the writings 
here under discussion, was “not to complete a set of bio- 
graphies or essays, but to establish a standard for Greek 
prose, applicable alike to oratory and to every other branch 
of composition. He considers the orators, accordingly, less as 
individual writers than as representatives of tendencies. He 
seeks to determine their mutual relations, and, with the aid 
of the results thus obtained, to trace a historical develop- 
ment®.” 

Largely through the influence of the book just quoted, 
that portion of the literary criticism of Dionysius which 
gathers round the Attic Orators is better known to English 


This interesting suggestion is made in Vol. v. p. 363 of the Histoire de la 
Littérature grecgue of MM. A. and M. Croiset. 

4 Cp. p. 6 n, 2 supra. 

3 Jebb, Attic Orators, 1. xv. 
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students than any other. Consequently no great space need 
here be given to this part of his literary work. Some of the 
chief points in his singularly happy estimate of Lysias will 
be recalled when it is mentioned that he praises him for such 
qualities as his purity of expression, his gift of characterisation 
and his unfailing propriety, his vividness and his inimitable 
charm}. 

To Isocrates also high praise is awarded on certain 
sides. Dionysius discerns not only the great importance of 
Isocrates in the evolution of Greek prose style, but also his 
essential nobility of aim. With regard to this latter charac- 
teristic he says, “the strongest exhortations to virtue are to 
be found in the speeches of Isocrates. I maintain that those 
who would learn the secret of patriotism, not in part only 
but in its fulness, should have this orator at their fingers’ 
enosin e.. He shows (sc. in one of his speeches) that it is not a 
large fleet of warships, nor Greeks governed by force, that 
make a country great, but righteous aims and the succour of 
the wronged®.”” At the same time he is quite alive to such 
weak points of Isocrates as his excessive regard for smooth- 
ness of style and a pleasant cadence. “The thought is often 
the slave of rhythmical expression, and truth is sacrificed to 
ELEC ANCE s.5- Now the natural course is for the expression to 
follow the ideas, not the ideas the expression®.” Elsewhere 
he condemns his tameness and his verbosity: “He cannot 
move his hearers when he wishes it, and for the most part he 
does not even wish it...... His style [in a certain passage] 
should have struck home like a blow. As a matter of fact, 


1 The references to the De Lysza are: c. 2 (kaPapds éore Thy Epunvelay mavu 
Kal THs "ArTiKhs yAWTTys dpioTos Kavwy: Cp. TO Kabapoy TS dvoudrwy and 7 dkpiBea 
rhs Suadéxrou in c. 13, where a general summary is given), c. 8 (70omotta), c. g (rd 
mpétov), c. 7 (evdpyera), c. 11 (xXdpis). 

2 De Isocrate c. 4, Kpdricra yap 5 wadevuara mpds dperhy év rots’ looxpdrous 
dorw ebpeiv Noyous. Kal éywyé Pyue XpHvae Tods uehNovras ovX! mépos TL THS TWoNTLKAS 
Suvduews ANN’ BAnv adriy KrjcacOa Todrov éxew Tov pyropa dua xerpds. tbid. c. 7, 
émdelxvural Te ws obx ai modal Tpijpers 08d’ of wera Blas dpxduevor” ENAnves weyadnv 
movodor Thy ToAW, GAN’ al Sikaral re mpoarpécers Kal TO Tots AdiKoupevors BonOety. 

3 sbid. c. 12, Sovdever yap H didvowa moddd.Kts TH PvOUG@ THs NéEews kal Tod Kompod 
Nelrerac TO adAnOuwov...... Bobdr\erar 5é 4 Plows Tots vonuacw ErecOac TrHv éEw, ov 


7H deer Ta vonuata. Cp. c. 2 rid. 
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it is supple, and smooth, and glides gently through the ear like 
Oil 

The significance of Isaeus, no less than of Isocrates, as a 
factor in the development of Greek prose style is fully re- 
cognised by Dionysius. “If I were asked why I have included 
Isaeus, imitator as he is of Lysias, I should give as my reason 
that in his speeches are to be sought (as it seems to me) the 
germs and first-beginnings of the oratorical power of Demo- 
sthenes, which is universally regarded as the height of per- 
fection.” But highly as Isaeus is esteemed by Dionysius, he 
is in one particular rated lower than Lysias. His speeches 
do not seem so xzatural as those of his predecessor. “Any- 
one reading the narrative passages of Lysias, far from 
suspecting art or trickery, would rather discern the promp- 
tings of nature and truth, overlooking the simple fact that 
the imitation of nature is the highest triumph of art...... 
Lysias (so it seems to me) pursues reality, Isaeus art; 
the one aims at charm, the other at intensity*”—It may 
be added here that though the essays on Aeschines and 
Hyperides have been lost, some estimate of the former 
orator will be found in De Jizz. J, Epit. c. 5, of the latter in 
the same chapter of the De /mzt. Epit. and also in the De 
Dinarcho, cc. 1, 6, 7. 


1 De admir. vi dic. in Dem.c. 18, wabaivew re ob Sivarat Tods axpowmevous, 
ombca Botderat, TA WoANA Se oVSE BovreTar. zbid. c. 20, Tpaxetay yap ee Kal 
mikpay elvar kal mANyH TL TapawAHoLov moetvy. 7 O eori Wypa Kal duadh Kal Womep 
EXavov aWopnrl dua THs axons péovoa. Much excellent criticism of Isocrates is to be 
found in c. 2 and cc. 16—20 of the above treatise. (For the word typa cp. 7. ty. 
XXIV. 0s.) 

2 De Lsaeo c. 20, Tov 5é 51 Tplrov Icatov el ris eporrd me Tlvos evexa mpocebeuny, 
Avotov 6) (prAwrhy bra, Ta’tnv dv aire dalynv rhv alrlav, bre wor SoKxe? THs Anuo- 
ab&vous Sewdrntos, nv obfels éorw ds ob TedeLoTdTny amac&v olerac yevécOar, Ta 
oméppara kal ras dpxds obros 6 dvnp maparxetv.—To Dionysius Lysias is important 
as the deaz idéal of the adroit advocate, Isocrates as the most eminent of the 
panegyrists, Isaeus as marking a stage in the transition to Demosthenes. 

5 De Isaeo c. 16, Tod Avolov pev 54 Tis dvaywaoxwv Tas Sunyhoes oddéy av 
dmordBor éyerOae kara réxvyv 7) movnplav, aN’ ws 7 Pious Kal H adjPeva Pepa, adrd 
Tovro ayvowy ris Téxvys, OTL TH miuhoacda Thy Plow adris wéyvorov épyov jv. 
CaS revs re mor Soxet Avolas mev Thy ddPeray SubKew maNov, Ioatos 5€ rhv TEX NY, 
Kal 8 wev oroxagerOa roti xapievrws, 8 dé rod Sew&s.—The superior naturalness of 
the proems of Lysias is well exemplified in cc. 7 ff. 
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Dionysius refers to the supremacy of Demosthenes among 
orators as a universally admitted fact. He also emphasizes 
his own view that, among the orations of Demosthenes, the 
De Corona holds the foremost place. Something of the same 
sort might, truly enough, be said of Dionysius’ own essay on 
Demosthenes. In its own way, and within its own limits, it 
well deserves the title of ‘masterpiece’ which has been ac- 
corded to it*. Into none of his studies of the Greek Orators has 
Dionysius thrown himself with more vigour and enthusiasm. 
It is his delight to show that Demosthenes “ disdained to be an 
imitator of any single style or man. He saw that they were 
all half-finished and incomplete, and from them all he chose 
and wove together the best and most useful elements, and 
fashioned one language out of many...... His style resembles 
the fabled Proteus of our ancient poets‘.” Moreover, the 
effect of his speeches on their readers is wonderful, and the 
effect on their original hearers must have been more wonderful 
still: “When I take up one of his speeches, I am entranced 
and carried hither and thither, stirred now by one emotion, 
now by another. I feel distrust, anxiety, fear, disdain, hatred, 
pity, good-will, anger, jealousy. I am agitated by every 
passion in turn that can sway the human heart, and I am 
like those who are being initiated into wild mystic rites...... 
When we who are centuries removed from that time, 
and are in no way affected by the matters at issue, are 
thus carried off our feet and mastered and borne wherever 
the discourse leads us, what must have been the feelings 
excited by the speaker in the minds of the Athenians and 
the Greeks generally, when living interests of their own were 

1 Cp. De Lsaeo c. 20 (quoted on preceding page). 

2 De Comp. Cc. 25, €Tépov (Oyou)...... To0 mavu npunvedobar datmoviws SoKovvTos 
700 brép Krnowpavros, dv éyd Kparictov amodpalvomar mavTwv byw. Cp. De 
admir. vi dic. in Dem. c. 14, obTos yap 54 woe doce? kadNloTy Kal weTpLwTaTy KaTa- 
oxeun AéEews KExpHTOat 0 Abyos. 

3 Blass, Griech. Bereds., p. 180. 

4 De adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 8, évds mév ovevds jElwoe yevéoOar (nwrhs ovre 
Xapaxripos od're dvdpds, jucépyous Twas amavras oldmevos elvar Kal dre)els, ef amdvrwy 
3 airav bca Kpdriora kal xpnomwrara nv éxheyduevos cuvtpawwe Kal play Ex moNAGy 
OudNeKTov GTETENEL.......4 ovdev dtadrAdtrovoeay Tod pweuvOevpévou Tapa Tots apxatos 


mownrats IIpwréws, 
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at stake, and when the great orator, whose reputation stood so 
high, spoke from the heart, and laid bare the inmost feelings 
that inspired his soul’.” 

From Demosthenes to Deinarchus (0 xpiOivos Anpo- 
obévns) is a long step downwards. But this does not 
prevent Dionysius’ account of Deinarchus from being, of its 
kind, an excellent piece of work. The design of the series 
to which it belongs was in the main biographical. Not 
Deinarchus only, but Lysias (cp. de Lysia, cc. 12, 14), Isaeus 
(cp. de Isaeo, c. 2), and other orators, were included in the 
set. The essay on Deinarchus proves at once the thorough- 
ness and the independence of the studies of Dionysius. The 
subject had, he tells us, been faultily treated by previous 
authorities, and he had therefore to rely upon himself. He 
gives brief particulars of the life, and some estimate of the 
style, of Deinarchus. But his chief aim is to compile a list 
of that orator’s speeches, discriminating the spurious from 
the genuine. The speeches are, therefore, classified under 
heads as follows: (1) genuine (yvnovor) public speeches, 
(2) spurious (evderiypadot) public speeches, (3) genuine 
private speeches, (4) spurious private speeches. In mention- 
ing each speech care is taken to give (for its better identi- 
fication) not only its title or description, but also the words 
with which it opens. Particular speeches are rejected by 
Dionysius on grounds of chronology or of inferior workman- 


1 De adm. vi. dic. in Dem. c. 22, brav 5€ <rdv> Anuocbévous Twa ABW Abyor, 
EvOovard Te Kal Sedpo Kakelce dyouat, aos Erepov €& Erépov merahauBdvwy, amiTar, 
aywridy, dediws, KaTappovay, wwoGv, ENeGv, edvor, dpycfduevos, POovav, amavTa Ta 
md0n perahauBdvwy, doa Kpareiy mrépuKev dvOpwrivns yvwuns Siadépew Te ovdev 
€uauT@ Soca Tay ra unrp@a Kal Ta KopvBayTiKad Kal doa TovTOLs TaparAHord ort, 
TENOUMEV OW. 6... dou yap Hues ol Tooobrov darnprynucvor Tors xpdvois Kal ovOevy mpds TA 
mpdyuara memovbdres obtws Uraysueba kal Kparovgmeda Kal, Sou mor’ av Huds 6 Nbyos 
dyn, Topevducda, mas Tore "APnvatol re kal of dow” EAAqves Hyovro ird Tod dvdpds 
éml Tay ahnOway re Kai lSlwy dydvwr, abtod NéyovTos éxeivou Ta EavTod pera THs 
akibcews, ns exe, Thy atrordbeav Kal Td TapacTnua THs WuXAs amodecxvuuévouv.— 
Certain passages in the De adm. vi dic. in Dem. (e.g. c. 43) and in the De Comp. 
Verb. (e.g. c. 23) prove that Dionysius was sensitive to matters connected with 
rhythm, and with the avoidance or allowance of hiatus, which might easily escape 
a modern reader. His hints have, indeed, led in modern times to the formulation 
of more definite rules than he has himself transmitted to us: cp. Sandys, Ciceronis 
ad M. Brutum Orator, pp. xxvii, xxviii. 
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ship’. In the result, 29 public and 31 private orations are 
assigned to Deinarchus, while the remainder (numbering more 
than 27: the loss of the conclusion of the essay precludes a 
more precise statement) are declared to be spurious. It may 
be added that, where (as is the case not with Deinarchus but 
with other orators) modern criticism has had an opportunity 
of forming an independent opinion, it has usually concurred 
in the views of Dionysius on questions of authenticity. 


(3) Ep. ad Ammaeum I. 


In the De Dinarcho we see Dionysius at his best as a 
literary historian, a rdle which (as already indicated) fits 
him far better than that of the general historian. It is a 
question of literary history also that forms the subject of 
Ep. ad Amm. I. Of this Epistle, as it is one of the three 
edited in this volume, a short summary, chapter by chapter, 
may conveniently be offered here. 


SUMMARY. 


c. 1. A Peripatetic philosopher, whose name is not given, had 
undertaken to prove that the A/eforic of Aristotle was earlier than 
the speeches of Demosthenes, who owed his success as an orator to 
the observance of its precepts. 

c. 2. Dionysius, in a letter addressed to his friend Ammaeus, 
proposes to refute this assertion. 

c. 3. He desires to show that Demosthenes was at the height of 
his fame, and had delivered his most celebrated speeches, at the 
time when Aristotle wrote his Rhesoric. 

c. 4. The dates of the birth of Demosthenes and of the delivery 
of twelve of his speeches are assigned. All these dates are earlier 
than the end of the Olynthian War (348 B.c.). 


1 A good example of the application of the chronological test may be quoted 
from the De Dinarcho c. 13, where the dry conclusion ‘ Deinarchus was not ten 
years old at the time’ is noteworthy: Ipds Iledvéa mapaypapy. ‘xara Tov vdpov 
roorov.’ obros 6 Nbyos elpyrar emt "ApioTodnuov apxovTos, ws €E atrod Tod Nébyou 
ylwerat SHdov. of pev yap els Dduov dmocrahévres KAnpovxor Kata Todrov Tov 
dpxovra admectddynoav, ws Piddxopos év rats ioroplais Néyet. Aetvapxos 5 otrw 


déxarov eros Thvikatra elye. 
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c. 5. Annals of the life of Aristotle. 

cc. 6, 7. In the Pedoric Aristotle refers to his Topics, Analytics, 
and Methodics ; and this of itself is enough to show that he was no 
stripling, but a man of mature years, when he wrote the former work. 

c. 8. Aristotle mentions the Olynthian War in the Third Book 
of the Rhetoric. 

c.g. According to the historian Philochorus, this war took 
place in the archonship of Callimachus, 349 8.c.—Therefore the 
twelve speeches in question (four against Philip, three on Greek 
affairs, and five written for the law-courts) must be anterior to the 
Rhetoric. 

c. ro. The same assertion may be made with regard to twelve 
other speeches of Demosthenes which fall between the Olynthian 
-war and that which broke out in 339 B.c. and ended with the battle 
of Chaeronea in the following year. The dates of these speeches are 
given. 

c. 11. The comparison of a passage of the Rhesoric (11. 23) with 
passages drawn from the Azma/s of Philochorus and from the 
De Corona shows that the treatise of Aristotle was subsequent to 
the archonship of Lysimachides (339 B.c.), and therefore subsequent 
to this second set of twelve speeches. 

c. 12. More than this, the Afeforic was subsequent to the 
De Corona itself (330 B.c.). This appears, according to Dionysius, 
from a passage of the &heforic (ii. 23) in which Aristotle actually 
alludes to the De Corona.—General conclusion. The orator has not 
derived from the philosopher the art with which his speeches are 
written. Rather, the philosopher has based his ARfeforic on an 
examination of the works of Demosthenes and of the orators 
generally. 


The above short sketch of its contents, if supplemented by 
the Chronological Table to be given later, will show that this 
Letter to Ammaeus, short as it seems in comparison with 
some of the more elaborate essays of its author, is yet founded 
on solid study and wide research. In his eager desire to check 
those Peripatetics of his day who were inclined to exalt the 
influence of Aristotle beyond all due measure, Dionysius is 
betrayed sometimes into overstatement and inaccuracy. But 
to appreciate his investigation at its true worth, we have only 
to consider what gaps in our knowledge its loss would have 
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meant. Its contributions to the chronology of Demosthenes’ 
speeches, and of Aristotle's life, are particularly important. 


(4) Ep. ad Cn. Pompeium, and the De Imitatione. 


The contents of the Lp. ad Cu. Pompeium can be indicated 
very briefly. The Letter is specially interesting because of 
the light it throws on Dionysius’ attitude towards Plato, 
a point to which we must recur in a moment. 


SUMMARY. 


c. 1. Dionysius has received a letter from Pompeius, expressing 
surprise at the treatment of Plato in the otherwise admirable works 
of the author. Dionysius explains his attitude, and undertakes to 
defend it. If he has resorted to the method of comparison, he has 
not done so unnecessarily or without good precedent. 

c. 2. A passage characterising the style of Plato is reproduced 
from the De admiranda vi dicendi tn Demosthene (cc. 5, 6). From 
the judgment there pronounced Dionysius cannot recede. He 
seeks, indeed, to show that Pompeius, as well as he, recognises 
the occasional lapses to which genius is subject. 

c. 3. Pompeius has sought, further, to learn the views of 
Dionysius with reference to Herodotus and Xenophon. This leads 
Dionysius to quote from the Second Book of his De /mztatione 
(rept pyunoews) a long passage (extending to the end of the Letter) 
relating to several Greek historians of note. In the present chapter 
Herodotus and Thucydides are compared, with regard to choice and 
treatment of subject-matter and with regard to style. 

c. 4. Appreciation of Xenophon under the two aspects of 
subject-matter and style. Comparison with Herodotus. 

c. 5. Similar criticism of Philistus, and comparison with Thucy- 
dides. 

c. 6. Similar estimate of Theopompus. 


In the third chapter Dionysius explains the scope of each 
of the three books of his De /imztatione, and states that the 
last of the three was not yet finished. None of the books now 
survive, though we can gauge the general character of the 
second from the extract here given and from a passage 
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occurring at the commencement of the De Thucydide. The 
fragments once classified under the title De Veterum Censura 
(rév apyaiwy Kpiows) belong to an Epitome of the De Lmz- 
tatione made by some late hand. In its original form, the 
work must have been one of the most important literary 
productions of Dionysius. 

What, now, are the criticisms which Dionysius, greatly 
daring, permits himself to pass upon Plato? They are to be 
found not only in the Zp. ad Pompeium, but in the De adm. 
vt adic. in Demosth. (cc. 5,6, 2329, 32) and in the De Comp. 
(c. 18) In the De Compositione the remarks of Dionysius are 
laudatory, but subject to a certain qualification. “Plato hasa 
marvellous sense of melody and rhythm. And if his skill in 
choosing his words had equalled his uncommon gifts of com- 
position, he would have outstript Demosthenes in beauty of 
literary expression, or brought the race to an even finish. 
As it is, he commits some blunders in his choice of diction, 
especially where he affects an elevated, unusual, and highly 
wrought style.” The passage repeated in the ad Pompetum 
(c. 2) from the De admir. vi dic. in Dem. (cc. 5,6) is of the 
same general tenour, and lays stress on the view that Plato 
is not at his best when he is most elaborate. Later on (c. 23) 
in the essay on Demosthenes, Dionysius explains his position 
more fully. He has declined, he there says, to be awed into 
silence by respect for a great name, and he is ready to 
submit the issue to the judgment of all unbiassed men of 
letters. His strictures appertain, we may add, chiefly to the 
department of style, and are supported by various quotations 
from the Menexenus. The selection of the A/enexrenus (an 
inferior, if not a spurious work) shows no prejudice on the 
part of Dionysius except that of his vocation® He is a 


1 De Comp. c. 18,6 yap avhp edudrecdy Te kal evpvOulay cuvidety Sauovidraros. 
kai el ye dewds nv olirws éxdéEar Ta dvduara, ws cuvOcivat mepitrés, Kal vU Kev 7] 
mapéhacae Tov Anuoobévyn Kaddous Epunvelas elvexev, 7) dudrhpirrov €Onxe* vov dé Sh 
mepl ev Ti exoyiv eorw a Stapaprdver, Kal uddiora ev ols dv thy bWndhv Kal 
mepitThy Kal éyKatdoKevoy dudkyn ppdow* bwrép wy érépwOl wor Sndodrat. 

* The summary criticism he gives (de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 29) of the 
Menexenus seems to show that he recognises it as a distinctly inferior work of its 
author: 60 édov yap dv tis etipor Tod Nbyou mopevdmevos Ta Mev OdK axpiBas ovdée 
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rhetorician, and it is as a teacher of rhetoric that he judges 
Plato. Like other rhetoricians, he tends to think of authors 
chiefly as subjects for ¢ztation, a topic on which he had 
himself written three books’. And with the robust common- 


AerTds eipnueva, TA JE merpaxiwdGs Kal Wuxpds, TA dé odK exovTa icxdy Kal Tdvov, TA 
dé Hdovijs évded Kal xapirwv, Ta 5 SiOvpauBwon Kal Poprikd. eyw 8 Aélovy mdvra 
yevvata evar Kal omovdjs diva. Iddtwv yap éotw 6 radra ypdguv, ds ef py Kal Td 
mpwreta olcera THs NéLews, mwepl ye Tay SevTepelwy Todd dyGva mapéeer Tors dia- 
MAAnoouevos. The striking passage at the beginning of c. 32 of the same essay 
also shows clearly (in connexion with the Menexenus) Dionysius’ appreciation of 
reality—his sense of the futility of a mere rhetorical exercise. 

1 Cp. de Thucyd. c. 25, denbels cod madw Kal T&v dw Prodbywv Tov évTevéo- 
méveav TH ypapy, 7d BovAnud pou THs brobécews Fs mponpnuae cKxorelv, bre Xapaxr7pos 
€oTt Onwors dmavra mepengvia TA ouUBEBnKOTa atTG@ Kal dedueva Noyou, 7kOTOV 
txovca tHy Shédrcray adtav tdv Povrynoopévoy pipetoOar tov dvbpa. ad Pomp. 
C. 3, TovTous yap éeyxpivw Trois dvdpas <ws> els plunowy émitnSevotdtovs. See 
also the concluding words of the Letter to Pompeius. 

In reference to this question of zzz¢adzon, it is important to bear in mind two 
points. (1) J/ztation was a regular part of the training given in the rhetorical 
schools. Cp. [Cornificius] ad Herennium i. 2, 3, ‘Haec omnia tribus adsequi 
poterimus: arte, imitatione, exercitatione.’ Oratorical excellence, that is to say, 
depends on the study of the theory of rhetoric, on imitation, and on practice; 
and imitation is further defined as follows, ‘imitatio est, qua inpellimur cum 
diligenti ratione ut aliquorum similes in dicendo velimus esse’ (2d/d.). (2) It is 
expressly stated by Dionysius that there were perverse zmztators of Plato and 
Thucydides (not to mention other Attic writers) who aped their eccentricities 
rather than their true excellences. de Dinarcho c. 8, cal of nev Uddrova uipetobac 
Aéyovres Kal 7d pev dpxatoy kal UWnddv Kal evxape Kal Kahov od Suvdpevor NaBety, 
SiOupauBaddn dé dvduata Kai poprixad elogpépovres Kara Tor’ éhéyxovrar padlus. 
de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 23, éwel Tes akwovor wavtwy adtov aropaivew pirocbpwv 
Te Kal pynropwy épynvedoar Ta mpdyyaTa datmwovubtaroy mapakehevovTal TE Huy Spw 
Kal kavove xphoOa Kabapay dua Kal loxupwov Aoywr ToUTwW Tw avdpl. de Dinarcho 
c. 8, of dé Oouxvdldny &nrodv Aéyovres Kal 7d ev erovoy Kal oTEpedy Kal dewoy Kal 
Ta TovTos Suora XaderOs exAauBdvovres, Tors 5é coAoKopavels cxnMaTLTMOvS Kal Td 
doapes mpoxerprfomevor, mavu evxepds dv adloxowTo €x TovToU TOU TapayyéAyaTos. 
With this view of the imitators of Thucydides, cp. Cic. Ovaz. c. 9 § 30 ‘ecce autem 
aliqui se Thucydidios esse profitentur, novum quoddam imperitorum et inauditum 
genus,’ and § 32 ‘huius (Thuc.) tamen nemo neque verborum neque sententiarum 
gravitatem imitatur; sed, cum mutila quaedam et hiantia locuti sunt, quae vel 
sine magistro facere potuerunt, germanos se putant esse Thucydidios. nactus sum 
etiam, qui Xenophontis similem esse se cuperet, cuius sermo est ille quidem melle 
dulcior, sed a forensi strepitu remotissimus.’ Dionysius’ own advice on the subject 
of imitation is given in de Thucyd. c. 55, obK dv dxvjoarue To’s doKkovat Tovs TohiTt- 
Kovs Néyous WrorlOecOa Tots ye dy Tas Kpioers ddvacTpdpous ere Puddooovar, Anpo- 
cOéver cup Bothy xpnoapévous, dv amdvTwv pytdpwy KpdriocTov yeyevjc Oar weObucba, 


, n \ A 2 t et / See 6 6 ‘ © My At ) 
ravras puetoOa Tas KaTackeuds, év als n Te BpaxdTns Kal 7 deworns Kal n loxUs Kal 
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sense which characterises him he sees that the imitation of 
Plato is likely to lead lesser mortals into much foolish extra- 
vagance. This is perhaps the best explanation that can be 
suggested of Dionysius’ attitude, though it must be admitted 
that he seems sometimes to show himself blind to the fine irony 
and other subtle qualities for which Plato is so remarkable’. 
He is, however, unquestionably right in maintaining that, 
from the limited point of view to which he confines himself 
(viz. the history of the development of Greek oratorical prose), 
Demosthenes is a more important figure than even the great 
idealist Plato with his mighty imaginative range and his 
wonderful charm of style. 


(5) Ep. ad Ammaeum II and the De Thucydide. 


The first Letter to Ammaeus dealt with a literary pro- 
blem, the supposed indebtedness of Demosthenes to Aristotle. 
The interest of the Second Letter is rather grammatical or 
linguistic than literary, its subject being the peculiarities of 
the style of Thucydides. 


SUMMARY. 


c. 1. Ammaeus had urged that the observations previously 
published by Dionysius on the style of Thucydides would be more 
concrete and convincing if accompanied by specific examples. 
Dionysius acts upon the suggestion. 

c. 2. As a basis for the present supplement, Dionysius quotes 
from the twenty-fourth chapter of his longer treatise, the De Thucydide, 


0 Tévos Kal ) meyadompérea Kal ai cuyyevel’s Taras dperal macw avOpwras eict 
gpavepat* ras dé alviyuarwders kal duokarauadyrous Kal ypauuaticay &nyhrewr deo- 
Mévas Kal odd TO BeBacavicuévov Kal Td cooLKopaves ev Tos TXNUATLCMOLs éexovoas 
MATE Oaupavew unre umerccOar. Cp. Cic. Orat. c. 9 § 30, ‘ipsae illae contiones ita 
multas habent obscuras abditasque sententias, vix ut intellegantur; quod est in 
oratione civili vitium vel maximum.’ 

* Instances of this apparent insensibility will be found in ad Pomp. c. 1 ad fin.— 
For a discussion of Dionysius’ strictures on Plato’s style, reference may be made 
to a paper by Arnaud in AZémoires del’ Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, XXXVII. pp. 1—22, entitled * Mémoire sur le Stile de Platon en général; et 
en particulier, sur Pobjet que ce Philosophe s’est proposé dans son dialogue 
intitulé Zor.’ 
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a summary account of the distinguishing features of Thucydidean 
idiom. This account is now to be illustrated point by point. 

c. 3. The employment (by Thucydides) of obscure, obsolete, 
difficult and poetical words. 

c. 4. Employment of periphrasis and brachylogy. 

c. 5. Use of noun for verb. 

c. 6. Use of verb for noun. [The topic of the interchange of 
common and proper nouns seems to have been omitted by Dionysius, 
or to have been accidentally lost. | 

c. 7. Use of active for passive voice. 

c. 8. Use of passive for active. 

c.g. Interchange of singular and plural number. 
to. Confusion of the three genders. 

11. Use of cases. 
E21 | Use Of tenses. 

c. 13. Sense-constructions whereby the plural number is sub- 
stituted for the singular or the singular for the plural. [Between 
chapters 13 and 14 would naturally have come the topics which are 
suggested by the words év dé rots cuvdetukois...... gavracias IN Cc. 2. 
The explanation of the omission must again be either the negligence 
of Dionysius or the faultiness of our manuscript tradition. | 

c. 14. Substitution of persons for things and of things for 
persons. 

Calis earentheses, 

c. 16. Involved expressions. 

c. 17. Showy figures of the rhetoricians’. 


© O49 


The Second Letter to Ammacus refers us to the De Thu- 
cydide, and that treatise raises the general question of the 
attitude of Dionysius towards Thucydides. Not that the 
De Thucydide (taken together with its appendix, the Second 
Letter to Ammaeus) is the only part of his writings in which 
Dionysius expresses his views of Thucydides. Further in- 
dications will be found in the third chapter (itself copied from 
the De Imitatione) of the Letter to Pompets, in chapter 
twenty-two of the De Compositione, and in chapters one, nine 


1 The structure of this Letter is discussed, clearly and concisely, in a recent 
number of the American Journal of Philology: vide second section of the 
Bibliography, under the year 1899. 
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and ten of the De admir. vi dicendi in Demosthene. But asa 
comprehensive treatise expressly devoted to this subject, the 
De Thucydide is the capital document to which we naturally 
turn in order to ascertain Dionysius’ matured estimate of the 
great historian. 

The History of Thucydides is considered in the De 
Thucydide under the two usual divisions of subject-matter 
(cc. 6—20) and of style (cc. 21—55). It will be convenient 
here to reverse the order and take the department of style 
first. Dionysius has both praise and blame for the style of 
Thucydides. He can transcribe a really great passage (vii. 
69—72) of Thucydides, and pay a really fine tribute to it 
(de Thucyd. cc. 26,27). He can at the same time point out 
that another passage (iii. 81, 82) is of a distinctly inferior 
character (de Thucyd. cc. 29 ff.), and he is in one case auda- 
cious enough to suggest a smoother version (zdzd@. c. 25). The 
general conclusion reached is that the narrative passages are, 
with few exceptions, altogether admirable and adapted for 
every kind of service, whereas the speeches are not all suitable 
for imitation. Thus we come once more to the consideration 
ever uppermost in Dionysius’ mind, that of zztatzon, and we 
have to imagine the absurdities to which the attempts of 
ambitious speakers to imitate Thucydides must have led*. 
Like imitators generally, they caught the mannerisms rather 
than the manner, the eccentricities rather than the essential 
features. 

But in reviewing the work of Thucydides, Dionysius goes 
further than when dealing with Plato. Feeling himself to be 
not only a rhetorician but a historian, he has dealt with 
Thucydides from the point of view of subject-matter; and the 
third chapter of his Letter to Pompeius accordingly furnishes 
some strange reading. It is not so much that he prefers the 
subject chosen by Herodotus to that chosen by Thucydides. 
Others since his time have entertained and defended this 


1 De Thucyd. c. 55, 7d Suyynuarixdy jépos aris why ONywr mavu Bavwacrds 
éxew kal els mdoas elvar Tas xpelas eerov, Td dé Snunyopixdy ovx amar els ulunow 
émirnoevov elvar. 

2 Cp. p. 29 n. I supra. 
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preference, and Dionysius himself gives a more judicious 
statement of his views on the point in the sixth chapter of 
his De Thucydide and (indirectly) in the introduction to his 
Antiquitates. ‘What distresses the reader is the seeming 
assumption that the prime object of history is to please or to 
instruct rather than simply to tell the truth; and not even the 
tribute paid to Thucydides as a truth-teller in the later and 
more mature De Thucydide (cc. 7, 8) can entirely remove the 
unsatisfactory impression left in this respect by the Letter to 
Pompeius. In this matter Dionysius falls far short of the 
ideal sketched by Polybius before him, and after him by 
Luciant. 

Under the heading of subject-matter (7d mpayywatixov 
Hépos), Dionysius discusses (de Thucyd. cc. 1, 20) not only 
Thucydides’ choice of theme but also his method of hand- 
ling it (o¢covouia). The topic of otcovoyia (‘management’) in 
its turn yields such subdivisions as ‘ distribution’ (dvacpecis), 
‘order’ (rafis) and ‘treatment in detail’ (é£epyacta), under 
which headings he groups criticisms of the annalistic method 
of Thucydides, of the opening and the abrupt ending of 
his History, of the place assigned to the famous ‘ Funeral 
Oration, of the supposed want of proportion shown in various 
parts of the work. But these detailed criticisms we cannot 
now enter into. Enough to say that, if some of them are 
well-founded, others seem to show that Dionysius was greatly 
lacking in width of view and in historical perspective. He 
has, however, as has been (perhaps too piquantly) observed, 


1 Polyb. Hist. i. 14, 4: Kal yap piddpirov det eivar tov ayafov dvdpa Kal 
pirorrarp, Kal cuppucety Tots plrors Tods EXApovs, Kal cuvayamady rods Pirous. brav 
5€ 70 ioropias HO0s dvadauBdavy Tes, EridabécBat xph TavyTwy THY ToLovTwWy. Lucian, 
de conscrib. hist. 41, To.odros ofv wor 6 cuvyypageds éoTw, dpoBos, ddéKacTos, édev- 
Oepos, wappnotas Kal adnOelas piros, ws 6 KwpuKds Pyot, TA cHKa adKa, Thy oKapny dé 
oKagny dvouacuv, ob ploe ovde Pirie Te véwwy, obdE Perdduevos 7) Ehewy 7 aloxuve- 
pevos 7} dvowrodpuevos, toos SuxacrHs, eUvous amacw axpt TOU mh OaTépw amovetwac 
mnetov Tod Séovros, Eévos ev Tots BuBNlows Kal amrodis, avrdvouos, &BacideuTos, od rh 
Tiade 7) THOSE HbEe Noyefduevos, AANA TL wémpaxrat Aéywv.—Perhaps it is the rhetorical 
point of view that causes Dionysius to use the word ‘hearer’ in referring to the 
effect produced by various historical works. Thucydides, for example, should 
have ended his History with ‘a most remarkable incident, and one right pleasing 
to his hearers (rots dxovover), the return of the exiles from Phyle’ (az Pomp. c. 3). 
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cruelly expiated any injustice in his judgments on Thucydides 
by coming before the world as a historian himself’. 


V. RELATION OF DionysIUS AS A LITERARY CRITIC 
TO THE ROMANS AND TO’ THE GREEKS. 


We pass now from this account of Dionysius’ essays in 
criticism to the question of the relation in which they stand 
to the Latin and Greek literature of his own and other times. 
Latin literature, as here coming only to a slight extent 
under review, may be treated first-and summarily. ; 

Following a long-established custom, Dionysius composes 
his critical writings in the form of letters, addressed to one or 
other of his literary friends, patrons, or pupils. It is not easy 
to determine the nationality of all these persons, but Quintus 
Aelius Tubero, to whom the De Thucydide is addressed, 
is clearly a Roman and possibly no other than the eminent 
jurist and historian. The young Melitius Rufus, to whom 
Dionysius offers the De Composttione, was also a Roman, his 
father being a highly valued friend of the author? Gnaeus 
Pompeius Geminus was, his name notwithstanding, perhaps 
rather a Greek than a Roman, and will therefore more fitly 
be considered later. 

It would be interesting, did not the inquiry open a some- 
what extensive field, to illustrate, by other examples than that 
of Dionysius, the position occupied at Rome by the Greek 
men of letters who resided there. We must here be content 
with quoting Dionysius’ own testimony to the part played by 
Rome in that purification of literary taste to which he him- 
self contributed so much. “I believe that this great revo- 
lution (sc. the reversion to the Attic models) was caused and 
originated by Rome, the mistress of the world, who drew all 
eyes upon herself. The principal agents were members of the 
ruling classes of Rome, distinguished by their high charac- 
ter and by their excellent conduct of public affairs, and highly 


1 TY. Weil, Denys ad’ Halicarnasse; Premicre lettre dA mmee, p. 6. 


* De Comp. c. 1, @'Podpe MeNirie, matpos dyaGod Kdmol rymwrdrov pirtwr. 
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cultivated men of lofty critical instincts. Under their ad- 
ministration the saner elements in the commonwealth have 
grown still further in strength, and folly has been con- 
strained to be discreet. Accordingly many important 
historical works are written by men of our day, and many 
graceful specimens of civil oratory are produced, together 
with philosophical treatises of no mean order. Many other 
fine works on which both Romans and Greeks have lavished 
great pains have appeared, and may be expected to appear ; 
and since so vast a revolution has been effected in so short 
a time, I should not be surprised if that former fashion of 
insensate oratory failed to survive another generation. The 
reduction of a giant bulk to small dimensions may well be 
followed by complete extinction!.” 

This passage may be taken to imply that Dionysius had 
at least a general knowledge of the Latin literature which 
was being produced during his own time. But the know- 
ledge was probably only general. Although he was himself 
a writer of history and although he had (as he has told us) 
learnt the Latin language, he never mentions the historian 
Livy—any more than Livy mentions him. Nor does he, 
literary critic though he is, make any reference to the Ars 
Poetica (or to any other poem) of Horace. And yet he must 
have been a close contemporary of Horace, whose life covered 
the years 65 to8 B.C. The fact may be that Dionysius was 
influenced more directly, and perhaps more healthily, by the 
Roman men of affairs with whom (or with whose sons) his 
vocation brought him into contact than by any Roman man 


1 De Antig. Orat., proem., c. 3, airia O° oluar cal apxh THs TooadTys meTaBonijs 
éyévero ) TdvTwy Kpatovoa “Pwun mpos éavTiv dvayxdfovoa Tas das mbdels azro- 
Brérew Kal radrys dé abris of Suvacrevovtes Kat’ dperiy Kal ard Tob Kparlorou ra 
Kowa StorxodrTes, evraldevro wavu Kal yevvato Tas Kploes yevuevar, Up Gv Koopmov- 
pevov 76 Te Ppdvimoy TAS moews pépos ere uGANov emidédwKev Kal TO avdnTov Hvay- 
KacrTae voov éxew. Tovydpro modAal uev ioroplar omrovdis d&iar ypdpovras Tots viv, 
moddol dé Néyou toduTiKol Xapleyres Expépovrat Pitdcopol te ouvvTdters oF wa Aia 
ebkarappoynrot dANat Te ToANal Kal KaAal mpaywaretat Kal ‘Pwualors kal"EAAnow eb 
para Secrovdacpévar mpoeAnd0Oacl Te kat mpoehevoovrar KaTa TO elkds. Kal ovK dy 
Oavudoaue TyrLKadTys meTaBorARs év ToUTW TH BpaxEl Xpdyw yeyeynuérns, El uenKéTe 
Xwphoer mpocwrépw pds yeveds 0 (Hos Exelvos TOY avorTwy Noywy" TO yap EK TayTOs 
els EMdXLTTOV gUvaxOev pdd.ov €& ddiyou unde eivar. 

Gomme 
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of letters. It is possible also that he felt that his reputation 
would be exposed to less risk if he confined his criticisms to 
Greek literature, with which he was intimately familiar, than 
if he ventured on ground where he could not tread so securely. 

The last supposition may help to explain the absence, in 
Dionysius’ critical writings, of any reference to a Roman 
writer of an earlier generation, whose fame (already great in 
his lifetime) had had time to grow still greater, since he 
died some thirteen years before Dionysius came to Rome. 
Dionysius’ friend and contemporary, Caecilius of Calacte, was 
the author of a comparison (avyxpicus) between Cicero and 
Demosthenes, for making which he was afterwards taxed 
with temerity by Plutarch (Demosth. Vit. c. 3), who likens him 
to a fish out of water. The author of the De Sublimitate 
(XII. 4) ventures to make the same comparison, but with 
all due apologies for his deficiencies as a Greek. Dionysius 
seems to have thought it better to refrain altogether. At all 
events, be the reason what it may, he never refers to Cicero, 
whether as an orator or as a writer on rhetoric, nor does he 
quote, for purposes of literary illustration, from any Latin 
author whatsoever?. 

It may be added that a similar reluctance to estimate the 
literary qualities of works written in another language may, 
indirectly, account for the fact that the critical judgments 
pronounced on Greek authors by Quintilian in the first 
chapter of the Tenth Book of his /zstitutzo Oratoria often 
bear a marked resemblance to those of the De /wzttatione. 
It would seem probable that Quintilian drew them from 


' A scholiast suggests, with little confidence and less probability, that Dionysius 
is thinking of Cic. Brut. 121 (‘Tovem sic aiunt philosophi si Graece loquatur 
loqui”) when, in De adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 23, he writes: #5 6€ rwwr Hove 
éyw Neyoyrwr, ws, el Kal mapd Oeois SuddexTds eoTw, } Td Tov avOpwrev Kéxpynrat 
yévos, ok dNws 0 Paces dy abrdv Siadéyerac 6 Geds 7 ds IAdrwyv. But a likelier 
inference is that the ‘philosophi’ mentioned by Cicero were quoted by Dionysius 
or by the persons to whom he refers.—Cicero is mentioned (not estimated as a 
writer) by Dionysius’ contemporary Strabo, Geogr. 660: KdvTadéa 5° avnp a&ddoyos 
yeyerntar pyrwp Mévurmos card rods marépas hudy Koroxas émixanovmevos, dv 
Madara émawel TOY KaTd Thy Aclav pyrdpwr Sv HKpodcato Kixépwr, ws pnow & 
Tie ypagpy avTds cuyKplvwv Bevoxrel kal rors kar’ éxetvor akudvouow. 
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some Greek source which Dionysius himself also used. The 
coincidences, close as they are, hardly warrant the assumption 
of direct transference from the pages of Dionysius”. 

It has just been stated, or implied, that Dionysius himself 
drew from earlier Greek sources. This point needs some little 
discussion in detail. But before speaking of his Greek pre- 
decessors, we shall find it convenient to say a word about his 
Greek contemporaries. The contemporary name which we 
most naturally associate with Dionysius of Halicarnassus is 
that of Caecilius of Calacte, his fellow-worker (on some- 
what different lines) in the Attic Revival during the age of 
Augustus. In one of the letters here edited (ad Pomp. 
c. 3 fin.) Dionysius refers affectionately to his “dear friend 
Caecilius” as concurring with him in a certain view. <A 
fuller account of the life and writings of Caecilius will be 
found elsewhere*®. Here it need only be noted that he wrote 
an essay Ox the Sublime, which formed the controversial basis 
of the treatise with the same title issued later (probably only 
shortly later) by the author traditionally known as ‘Longinus.’ 
When it was first observed that the best manuscript ascribes 
the extant treatise Ox the Sublime “to Dionysius or Longinus,” 
the suggestion was made that Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
might be its author. But against this speculation, the argu- 
ment from style and spirit (usually precarious) seems here 
decisive, even if it were not supported by other kinds of 
evidence. Dionysius, with the views he held of Plato as 


1 Just as Cicero and Dionysius, or Cornificius and Dionysius, drew from 
common sources. 

2 Reference may be made to H. Nettleship, Lectures and Essays (Second 
Series), pp. 7984; W. Peterson, MZ. Fabe Qudntiliant Institetionis Oratoriae 
Liber Decimus, pp. Xxx—xxxvii; O. Knuth, Quantum Dionysit Halicarnassensis 
de veteribus scriptoribus censura ad Quintiliant tudicia valuerzt. WH. Usener, 
Dionys. Halic. Libr. de Imit. Relig., pp. 110 ff. Domenico Bassi, 2 Lzbro Decemo 
della Instituztone Oratoria di M. Fabio Quintiliano, pp. xxvii—xxix.—For a case 
of close parallelism in another book of Quintilian than the tenth, cp. Zvs¢. Orat. 
i. 4, 18 with the opening of c. 2 of the de Comp.—Quintilian mentions Dionysius 
in Zzst. Orat. ili. 1, 16; ix. 3, 89; ix. 4, 88. 

3 Cp. “Caecilius of Calacte: a contribution to the history of Greek Literary 
Criticism” in the American Journal of Philology, XVII. 3, pp. 302—312, and 
“Tonginus on the Sublime” (Cambridge Univ. Press), p. 7 and pp. 220—222. 
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a writer, could not have admired and imitated him with the 
fervour shown in the De Sublimitate. Not Dionysius, but 
the friend Pompeius, whom he addresses in the Letter in- 
scribed with his name, adopts the attitude which the unknown 
writer of the De Sublimitate bears towards Plato; and con- 
jecture (if seeking an author in the age of Dionysius) might 
have done worse than fix on this Pompeius. His full name 
appears (cp. ad Pomp. cc. 1, 2) to have been Gnaeus Pompeius 
Geminus. It is possible that he was some Greek freedman, 
or Greek client, of the great Pompeius, and that he was named 
after him. To judge from the latter part of the second 
chapter of the Letter addressed to him by Dionysius, he wrote 
in Greek and was a warm admirer of Plato, whose occasional 
lapses he defended on the principle expounded with much 
eloquence in the De Sublimitate. Probably he practised as 
a rhetorican, and at Rome. Besides Pompeius, three other 
contemporaries (Ammaeus, Demetrius, Zeno) mentioned 
by Dionysius appear to have been Greeks, but the question 
of their identification is attended with many serious diff- 
culties’. It may be added that among the later Greek 
rhetoricians Dionysius enjoyed great fame as one of the 
most eminent critics of antiquity. It was no doubt his wide 
reputation in this respect that caused him to be coupled with 
Longinus in the conjectural title prefixed (probably by 
Byzantine scholars) to the De Sublimitate. He was regarded 
as a paramount authority on the study of rhetoric’. 

To guide us in estimating the obligations of Dionysius 
to his predecessors in the province of rhetoric and literary 
criticism we have a good many statements of his own 
scattered up and down his critical writings. We find in 
him some emphatic or qualified declarations of independ- 
ence, and also many direct or indirect acknowledgments 
of indebtedness. For example, he states, in the fourth 
chapter of the De Compositione, that when he decided to 
write a treatise on that subject he looked about to see 


1 See Classical Review (reference given at end of Bibliography, infra). 
2 Cp. Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, 1. 460, 25: Atovtaros de 6 “ANkapvace’s, ing 


kavova dv ris error Sixalws THs Tepl pyropiKiy pederns. 
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whether any previous writers had treated of it. With this 
object he paid special attention to the philosophers of the 
Stoic school, who (to do them justice) had given no slight 
attention to the department of expression. But he had found 
no contribution, small or great, made by any writer of note to 
the branch of rhetorical inquiry which he had himself chosen}. 
Similar in tone is the emphatic “I” of which Dionysius is in 
the habit of making use when he wishes to lay stress upon his 
own originality. A more qualified claim is advanced inc. 4 
of the introduction to the Azcient Orators. “These are fine 
subjects and indispensable for students of political philosophy. 
Nor indeed are they familiar or hackneyed topics. I myself, 
at all events, am not aware that J have come across any such 
book, although I have made diligent search. I do not, how- 
ever, make any positive assertion with an assumption of 
certain knowledge. There may well be writings of the kind 
which have escaped my notice. It is an act of great audacity 
—one may almost say, of lunacy—to set oneself up as a 
standard of universal knowledge and to deny the occurrence 
of something which may possibly have occurred. So on 
these points, as I said, I have no positive assertion to 
make*®.” At first sight this curious passage has an air of 
something like dissimulation about it. But the truth probably 
rather is that Dionysius is quite sincere and straightforward in 


1 De Comp. c. 4, éywy otv, bre Siéyvor ouvtarrecbar tavrav thy brbdeow, 
é~hrovy, el Te Tots mpdrepov elpnrat mepl adrijs, Kal uddiora Tots amo Tis Lrods 
prrocdbpors, eldws rods dvdpas od puxpay PpovTlda Tov NextiKoU Tédmou TeEToinLEvors * 
de? yap avrots TadynO} maprupeiv. ovdapA 5é obdey bn’ obdevds ebpdv Ta dyvduaros 
Hiopevev odre petfov ov're @arrov cwaxGev eis qv eyo mponpnuat mpayyarelay, 
K.T.A. 

2 Cp. de Lysia, c. 20, Toobros pev dH €or 6 Avolov xapaxTip, ds éya ddEns exw 
mepi adtov. de Antig. Orat. c. 4 (ad fin.), ods éye Ta&v GN\wv hyodpmar Kparlorous. 
With the latter passage cp. de Dinarcho c. t (init.), jets Kplvowev. For the 
De Dinarcho itself considerable originality is claimed in its first two chapters. 

3 De Antig. Orat., proem. c. 4, Kad Oewpnuara Kal dvayKata Tots aoKodor THY 
monritexip pirocoplay Kal od Symrov ua Ala Kowa oddé Katnuatevméva Tots mpdrepoy. 
eye yodv obdemd rovadry mepituxwy olda ypapy, roAdyy (HTnTW a’TGy Tonodmevos. 
od pévror dtaBeBarodual ye ws 5) Kal capds eldws* Taxa yap dy elév tives ai cue 
SiaravOdvovoa troairat ypadal, rd de ris amdvtwv ioroplas dpov éavTdy movety Kal 
mepl To wh yeyovévar Te Tay Suvaray yevéoOas éyew atOades mdvu Kal od méppw 


* ys coke, . 
pavias. mepl uev oby robrwy ovdev exw, Kabdmep pny, diaBeBarotcbac. 
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thus guarding himself against the possibility that, in the multi- 
tude of critical writings produced in his own and previous 
times, something might emerge to convict him of plagiarism! 

When acknowledging, as he often does, his indebtedness 
to his predecessors, Dionysius is given to quoting a half-line 
of Euripides, “for not mine the word.” He also uses such 
expressions as “much has been said on these topics by our 
predecessors.” And, when occasion demands it, he eschews 
merely general statements and specifies his authorities by 
name’. 

The most direct and explicit mention of Aristotle in 
particular will be found in the latter part of the De Composi- 
tione, where a statement of Dionysius is defended from any 
possible suspicion of novelty or paradox by a detailed refer- 
ence to the Third Book of the Rhetoric. In the De Lsoer. 
c. 18, as elsewhere occasionally in the rhetorical writings, similar 
references are made to Aristotle as a generally recognised au- 
thority. . But on the whole, as the second chapter of the /7zrsz 
Letter to Ammaeus shows, Dionysius is inclined to resist the 
extravagant claims made by the Peripatetics on behalf of the 
founder of their school. He reminds the readers of that 
chapter that eminent services had been rendered to the art of 
rhetoric not only by philosophers but by a number of 


1 ov yap éuos 6 u0O0s, ad Pomp. c. 2 (=de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 5 fin.), 
de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 35 init., de Zsocr. c. 13 init. The full line possibly was 
KovK éuds 6 “000s, ddr’ Euts untpds mapa Eurip. Alelanippe (Nauck, Zrag. Graec. 
Fragm? pp. 511, 512). Cp. Plat. Symp. 177 a. 

2 De Comp. c. 16, rept wv elpnrar moda Tots rpd judy. de adm. vi dic. in Dem, 
C. 51, THY WapacKeviy Hy ol madatol Kadodow etipeoww. ae Lsocr. c. 13 ad fin., Toots 
dé kal ddAous Tadra Kal mapamdyjova ToUTas elpyTat, rept wy oder Séomat ypadew. 

8 E.g. ae fsocr. c. 13, de [saeo Cc. 1. 

4 De Comp. c. 25, kal bre ddnO% Tadrd errr, Kal obdev éyd wavoroud, NéBor uev 
dy res kal €x THs ApororéNous wapruplas THy mlotw* elpyrac yap TS Piroobpw Ta TE 
ddra mepl THs NéLews THs ToderiKhs €v TH TpitTy BUBwW Tov pyropiKdv Texvdv, olay 
ara evar mpoonjxer, Kal On Kal rept THs evpvOulas, cE dv dv ToLatrn yévorro* év H Tods 
émirndevorarous dvoudfer pvOuots, Kal wy xphouwos Exacros airav Karapalverat, Kat 
Aas maparlOnot twas, als weiparar BeBarody rdov Ndyov. The passage specially in 
view is Ket. ill. 8, 70 d€ oXIua Tis NéEews Set pjre Euperpoy elvar wre dppvOuov 
(cp. Cic. Ovad. 193, “quia nec numerosa esse, ut poema, neque extra numerum, ut 
sermo volgi, esse debet oratio’’). Dionysius adds that, apart from the authority 
of Aristotle, experience itself proves the truth of this observation. 
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orators and professional rhetoricians whose names he 
mentions. This list deserves a brief analysis. Seven of the 
names—Antiphon, Isocrates, Isaeus, Demosthenes, Aéschines, 
Lycurgus, Hyperides—belong to the canon of the Ten Attic 
Orators. Thrasymachus appears in the First Book of Plato’s 
Republic, while Theodorus is mentioned in the Phaedrus 
(266 E). Alcidamas was a pupil of Gorgias. Theodectes, 
Philiscus and Cephisodorus were disciples of Isocrates, Theo- 
dectes being known also from Aristotle’s Poetics as a writer 
of tragedies’. Anaximenes was a rhetorician and historian 
of the time of Philip and Alexander, and was in all probability 
the author of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, once attributed to 
Aristotle’. 

A few further comments suggested by the names thus 
selected may not be amiss. As might have been expected 
from the adverse judgments of Dionysius elsewhere (e.g. ad 
Pomp. c. 2, ad Amm. II. c. 2, de [saeco c. 19), no place is found 
for Gorgias on the list, though his pupil Alcidamas is there. 
And yet Gorgias of Leontini is the real founder of artistic 
prose, and extravagance may be condoned (or at any rate, 
can be understood) in the case of an enthusiastic propagandist. 
Not only Gorgias, but also his satirist Plato is absent from 
the list of Dionysius, who hardly ever refers to Plato as an 
authority on any branch of rhetoric’. This may partly be 
because Plato symbolized the old quarrel between philosophy 
and rhetoric, but it is also connected with the feeling of dislike 
entertained by Dionysius for vicious imitations of Plato’s style. 


1 In referring elsewhere (de Comp. c. 2, de adm. vi dic. t Dem. c. 48) to 
Aristotle and Theodectes together, Dionysius adopts the order Oeodéxrys Kal 
?Aptororénns.- 

2 Criticisms of the merits of some of the authorities here mentioned will 
be found in De /saeo cc. 19, 20.—From these, and other passages already 
quoted, it will be clear to the reader how many out-of-the-way pieces of /iterary 
history we owe to Dionysius: cp. de Lsocr. c. 18, de adm. vi dic. in Dem. Cc. 3, 
de Thucyd. cc. 5, 51. 

3 In De Comp. c. 16 Plato is recognised as the founder of etymological science: 
Ta KpdticTa dé véuw, ws mpwTw Tov brép érupodroylas eloayarydyTe NOyor, IlAdrwe 
TO DwxparcnGe, wodrax} pmev kal Aro, uddora 5é ey 7@ Kparddr\y. In the 
De Isocr. c. 12 there is a reference to Plato’s comparative estimate (Phaedrus 279 A) 
of Isocrates and Lysias. 
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Isocrates, on the other hand, is commended both as a writer 
and asa theorist. Of the ‘philosophy’ of Isocrates Dionysius 
was an ardent admirer (de /socr. cc. 4, 12; ad Pomp. c. 6). 
There remain certain other names, which do not appear in 
the enumeration given in the vrst Letter to Ammaeus for the 
simple reason that they belong to a period later than the one 
there in question. Foremost among these names is that of 
Theophrastus, the pupil and successor of Aristotle, who is 
mentioned repeatedly (though not always with approbation) 
in the rhetorical writings of Dionysius*. The influence, direct 
or indirect, of the lost work of Theophrastus Ox Style (crept 
réEews) was probably great. References are also found in 
Dionysius not only to Peripatetics like Theophrastus, but 
to Stoics (de Comp. cc. 2, 4; de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 48) 
and Epicureans (zd. c. 24 ad fin.), as also to Demetrius 
Phalereus (de Dinarcho c. 2, ad Pomp. c. 2, de adm. vi dic. in 
Dem. c. 5) and Demetrius Magnes (de Dinarcho c. 1), to the 
scholars of Alexandria (especially Callimachus, de Dinarcho 
cc. I, 10, de Isaeo c. 6, de adm. vt dic. in Dem. c. 13) and of 
Pergamus (rTovs é« [lepyamou ypaumaticovs de Din. c. I, 
év tois Uepyaunvois wivaks ibid. c. 11: in ad Amm. I. c. 4 the 
expression of Tos pntopikods mivaxas cvvtaéartes will cover 
the librarians both of Alexandria and of Pergamus), and to 
various writers on metre, rhythm and the like (de adm, vi dic. 
an Dem. c. 48, de Comp. cc. 14, 22)°. In general it may be said 
of Dionysius, in relation to his technical predecessors in the 
field of literary criticism, that he is a scholar of wide and 
sound learning who seeks the best wherever he can find it and 
thinks he finds it rather in the writers of an older generation 


1 The question whether Isocrates wrote an ‘Art of Rhetoric’ is discussed in 
Jebb’s Attic Orators, 11. 256—259. [For a similar discussion as to Isaeus, see the 
same vol. p. 311 n. 1.]—The ‘school’ of Isocrates is mentioned in ae Comp. c. 19, 
GXN’ obx 7} ye Iooxpadrous Kal ray éxelyw yrwpluwv alpects duola Tatras Fr. 

* De Lysia c. 6, 143 de Lsocrate c. 3; de adm. vi dic, in Dem. c. 33 de Comp. 
Cmte 

* The last-mentioned passage contains the curious phrase (reminiscent perhaps 
of Herodotus and Plato) pyrépwr matdes: KGa dé we Setar vvt Aéyew, odx ols 
’Apirropavns 7 TGV Aww Tis peTpKdY drexdounoe Tas Gdds, GAN’ ols Hors aztor 
Siaipety Tov Noyov, Kat pyTdpwv Tatdes Tas wepiddous Siaipodor, de Comp. c. 22. 
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than in those of modern days (of véou teyvoypadot, de [saeco c. 
14 fin.). Of originality he shows as much as it is usually given 
to scholars to show. His judgment was entirely independent, 
and its value is even more decisively displayed on the literary 
or aesthetic than on the strictly technical side. 


VI. GENERAL ESTIMATE OF DIONYSIUS AS A LITERARY 
Critic. His AIMS AND HIS ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Beyond and above the question of the relation of Dionysius 
to his Greek predecessors in the sphere of rhetoric and literary 
criticism is that of his attitude towards Greek literature 
generally. His true distinction as a critic is his purity of 
taste. When the temptation to follow later and more preten- 
tious writers must have been great, he reverts to the real 
classics of Greece. He is eager to restore the great authors 
to their rightful supremacy; he labours to discriminate 
between their genuine and their spurious works. Practical in 
his aims, he desires to determine the highest standard reached 
by Attic prose, and to mould thereby his own writing, that of 
his fellow-Greeks, and (indirectly) that of his Roman pupils 
also. 

His own graphic description of the vicissitudes of taste 
which ended in the Attic Revival of his own day may be read 
in the Proem of his Axctent Orators :— 


‘‘Great is the gratitude due to our own age, most excellent 
Ammaeus, not only on account of the recent improvement in other 
pursuits, but above all because of the great advance made in the 
study of Civil Oratory. In the times before our own the ancient 
and philosophic rhetoric was flouted, grossly outraged, and brought 
lower and lower. Its decline and gradual decay began with the 
death of Alexander of Macedon, and in our own generation it 
reached the verge of final extinction. Another rhetoric stole into 
its place,—one intolerably ostentatious, shameless and dissolute, 
and without part in philosophy or any other liberal discipline. 
Craftily it deluded the ignorant multitude. Not only did it live 
in greater affluence and luxury and style than its predecessor, but it 
attached to itself those offices and those foremost public positions, 
which should have been held by the philosophic rhetoric. Very 
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vulgar it was and offensive, and in the end it reduced Hellas to the 
same plight as the households of miserable prodigals. For just as in 
their houses the wedded wife, free-born and virtuous, sits with no 
authority over what is hers, while a riotous mistress, by her presence 
spreading confusion in the home, claims rule over all the property, 
spurning and intimidating the wife: so in every city and not least 
(which was the worst calamity of all) in the recognised centres of 
culture, the Attic Muse, ancient and sprung from the soil though she 
was, had been robbed of her dignities and covered with dishonour, 
whereas her rival, who had come but yesterday from one of the dens 
of Asia, a Mysian or Phrygian wanton or some Carian abomination, 
presumed to govern Greek states, driving the true queen from the 
public council-chambers,—the ignorant ousting the philosophic, the 
wild the chaste?.” 


After thus vividly depicting the fortunes of the more 
meretricious qualities of style, Dionysius next proceeds to 
congratulate his age and the united forces of the ‘philosophers’ 
(érawveiy Tov TapovTa xpovoyv Kai Tos cupdihocopovyTas 
avOpetrous dévov, c. 2 bid.) on the magnitude of the revolution 
so successfully effected, and to note (c. 3: cp. p. 34 supra) the 


1 De Antig. Orat. c. 1, moANhy xdpw jy elddvac T@ Kad’ Huds xpovw Sixacoy, 
@ xpdticre Apupate, cal dd\Nwv pév Tay éemiryndevpatwv evexa viv Kady aoKov- 
uévav 7 mpdorepor, odx jKioTa dé THs epi Tovs ToAtTLKOUS NOyous Emiweelas Ov pLKpaY 
érldoow memomnuevns emt Ta KpelTTW. ev yap dy Tols Tpd NuUaY xXpdvoLs ) ev apyala 
kal piddcopos pynropixy mpomndaktfouévyn Kal dewas HBpers brouevouta KaTedveTo, 
aptauévn uev ard THs ‘ANeEdvdpov Tod Makeddvos reNeuTAs Exrveiv Kal wapalverbat 
kat’ ddlyov, él dé Tis Kad’ Huds Hrtxlas «uxpod Sentara els Tédos Hpavicbar’ érépa 
6€ rus éml Thy éxetvns mapehOodca Tai, aPdpyros avatdela BeaTpixyH Kal dvdywryos Kal 
ore pitocodias ore d\Nov madevpuatos ovderds wereinguta ENevOeplov, NaBoica Kal 
Tapakpovoapéevn THY TV bxwV dyvoay, ov mdvov ev edrropia Kal TpYPH Kal wopdyR 
melove THs Erépas dunyev, AAA Kal Tas Timds Kal Tas MpocTaclas TOY mbdewy, as ee 
Thy pirdcopoy exew, els EauThy avnpticaro Kal nv Poprikyh Tis mdvu Kal dyAnpa Kal 
TehevT@oa TmapamAnolay érolnoe yevéoOa Thy “ENAdda rais Tov dodrwv Kal Kaxo- 
Sacwdve olkias. womep yap év éxelvars H wey eevOepa Kal cHPpwy yauerh KdOnrac 
undevds ottoa Tay abrijs Kupia, Eralpa dé Tis appwy ér’ déOpw Tod Blov mapodca 
mwaons diol THs ovolas apxew, cKuBadifoura Kal dedirrouevyn Thy Erépav* Tov avrov 
Tpomov ev mdoy moder Kai ovdEeulas Arrov év tals evmadedTors (rouTl yap amdvTwr 
Tov Kakdv erxarov) h wey 'Arrikh podoa Kal apxala kal adrdyOwv ariwor elhj per 
OXHMAa, Tov Eauris exmesodaa dyaGyv, } dé &k rwwv BapdOpwr Tis Aclas exOes Kal 
mpeny adikouevn, Mvot 7} Ppuvyla ris 7} Kapixdy re xaxdv, ‘EAAnviSas Helou Scocxety 
models aedoaca Tov Kowady Thy érépay,  duadys Thy diidcodor Kal 7 Mawoueyvn 
Thy cwppova. 
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part borne in it by the leading men of Rome. The protracted 
struggle which he has in mind is that between Asianism and 
Atticism, or the cult of the florid writers (conveniently but 
not exhaustively grouped as ‘ Asiatic’) of the period between 
Demosthenes and Cicero, as contrasted with the counter- 
movement which sought its models in the Attic writers of the 
best days of Greece. Especially notable is the term ¢uAo- 
cogos which Dionysius, in this and other passages, applies to 
the Atticist rhetoric as distinguished from the Asiatic. By 
gpirocogos he means ‘theoretic’ (or ‘technical’ in the best 
sense), ‘artistic, ‘scientific’; the antithesis of all that is merely 
‘empirical, merely the result of practice. 

The style of a leader of the Asiatic school, Hegesias 
of Magnesia, and some criticisms passed upon it by Dionysius, 
have already been noticed in the account given above (p. 12) 
of one of the early chapters of the De Compositione. Later 
(c. 18) in that treatise Dionysius enlarges on the sins of 
Hegesias in the matter of rhythm. “Upon my soul, I cannot 
decide whether he was so dense and stupid that he could not 
see which are the noble and ignoble rhythms, or (as I am 
rather inclined to think) so infatuated and fatally misguided 
that he chose the worse although he knew the better. 
Ignorance may frequently hit the mark: it is wilfulness that 
invariably misses it. Among all the works left by the man 
it would be impossible to find a single page successfully 
composed'.” In proof he quotes a historical passage from 
Hegesias, and compares it with an excerpt from Homer (/ad 
xxii. 395—411) full of nobly rhythmical lines. 

It is by comparisons such as this, in which Homer is 
pitted against the arch-offender Hegesias, that Dionysius 
endeavours to raise the standard of literary taste in his own 
time. He appeals to the example of the truly classical 


1 De Comp. c. 18, trép ob, wa Tov Ala Kat rods addous Beovs amavras, ovK old’ 6 
Te xp A€yewv, wéorepov Toca’rn mepl adrov qv dvaOnola Kal max’Tns, wWoTE BH 
cuvopay, oitiwés elow evdryeve’s 7} dyevels puOuol, 7 Toca’Tn OeoBaBera Kal duapOopa 
Tay ppevav, wore eiddra Tovs Kpelrrous éretta aipetabar rods xelpovas* d Kat uaddov 

? , i > Soe o a“. , L \ 

melOouar’ aryvolas mer ydp éore Kal TO KaTopOodv modaxod* mpovotas dé, TO MnderorTe. 
év your rats rocairais ypagais, ds karaédourrev 6 avnp, ulav odK av e’por Tis gedida 
ovyKemevny evTUXWS. 
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writers,—not only of the Attic but of a still earlier period, 
not only prose-writers but poets. To him posterity thus 
owes, among other boons, the preservation (in de Comp. cc. 
23, 26) of Sappho’s Hymn to Aphrodite and of Simonides’ 
Danae’. His apt choice of illustrations, and his skill in 
comparing those drawn from one author with those drawn 
from another, are admirably shown when he is dealing with 
the prose-writers of Greece, and especially with his own 
favourite orators. His critical writings form a golden treasury 
of extracts from the best writers of Greece. 

Dionysius more than once reminds us of the often- 
forgotten truth that the excellence of the ancient authors 
was the result of ingenious and elaborate art. He will 
not exempt from this rule even Homer himself, who seems 
so spontaneous in his utterance. Homer is, in his view, 
a sedulous artist (cp. the verbs @iAoTeyvety and Kaivoupyetv 
as applied to Homer in de Comp. cc. 15, 20). In the same 
way he mentions (c. 25 zbid.: cp. de adm. vi dic. in Dem. 
c. 25) the stories current in antiquity concerning the infinite 
pains bestowed by Isocrates upon his Paxegyric and by 
Plato upon the opening of his Republic. Admitting that 
the labour is severe, he maintains that the joys of literary 
success are a sufficient compensation, and he condemns 
unsparingly the dictum of Epicurus that ‘writing entails no 
trouble’ (de Comp. c. 24 fin.). At the conclusion of his own 
treatise he reminds his young pupil that the precepts of 
literary manuals cannot, of themselves, make powerful de- 
baters of those who are minded to dispense with study and 
practice’. 

At the same time Dionysius knows, as well as anyone, 


1 Cp. pp. 18, 19 supra. 

2 De Comp. c. 26 fin. Dionysius is, it will be seen, perfectly sensible of the 
limits of the teacher’s power. Here he refers to the necessity of work on the 
learner’s part. Earlier (c. 12 2dd.) he has some highly interesting remarks on the 
incommunicability of tact (the sense of «aipds),—remarks which show how fully 
alive he was to the existence in style of an element which eludes analysis. ‘No 
one,” he says, ‘whether rhetorician or philosopher, has, up to the present hour, 
mapped out a manual of tact’’ (kaipod d¢ ovre pirwp ovdels ore piddcogos els T55e 
xpovou réxvnv wpiorev, Cc. 12). 
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that the best art is that which best conceals itself. A studied 
simplicity is the ideal he upholds. Of Plato he says, “he is 
a long way superior when he employs language which is plain 
and correct, language which seems to be natural but is really 
elaborated with unoffending and unpretentious skill” (ad Pomp. 
c. 2). Lucidity of expression he pronounces to be the fore- 
most excellence of style’. When discussing the obscurities 
of language found in the History of Thucydides and especially 
in his Speeches, he remarks that “only a select few can 
comprehend the whole of Thucydides, and not even they 
without occasional help in the way of grammatical explana- 
tions®.” He adds his opinion that the language of Thucydides 
was unique even in his own day, and combats the view that 
a historian (as distinguished, say, from an advocate) may 
plead in excuse for an artificial style that he does not write 
for “people in the market-place, in workshops or in factories, 
nor for others who have not shared in a liberal education, 
but for men who have reached rhetoric and philosophy after 
passing through a full curriculum of scientific studies, to 
whom therefore none of these expressions will appear un- 
familiar®.” Obscurity and eccentricity, he says in effect, 
are not virtues except in the eyes of literary coteries ; pre- 
sumably a speaker speaks, and a writer writes, in order to be 
understood. 

It is interesting to observe that what Dionysius prescribed 
to others he did not fail to practise himself. As for his own 
style of writing it may suffice to remark that, whatever else 
may be thought about it, it is at least eminently lucid and 
unaffected. It is equally evident that, in his own domain of 
literary criticism, he was a hard and assiduous worker. His 
range was wide, and his knowledge of the countless ‘lines’ 


1 De Lsocr. c. 11, mpwrny pev rolvuv pny aperiv eivac Noywv rhv Kabapav 
Epunvelay. 

2 De Thucyd. c. 51, aplOunro yap tivés elow olor wavta Ta Oovkvdldov cup- 
Barely, kal 006’ obror xwpls cEnyjoews ypammariKhs Evia. 

3 zbid. c. 50, od yap dyopators dvOpwmros odd’ érdipplors 7} xetporéxvais OVE Tos 
ad ors of un merécxov dywyis éAevOeplov Tavras KaTacKevdferNar Tas ypadds, aN’ 
dvdpace bid TOv éyKuKMwy wabnudrwr emt pnropixny TE <Kal> Piocodlav éMndvObow, 
ols ovdev pavjcera To’Twy Eévor. 
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(crixot) he mentions from time to time seems to have been 
minute and accurate. He united most effectively philological 
with rhetorical studies. He was at once a scholar and a critic. 
Thoroughness was his watchword. In his view, rhetoric 
ought not to be practised by arm-chair professors. He is 
no frivolous dabbler or dilettante (such as the many who 
have made literary criticism a byword for superficiality), 
but he believes in serious, prolonged, and fortifying literary 
and literary-historical studies. He furnishes us with one of 
the earliest and the best examples of the systematic exercise 
of the art of literary criticism. 

We cease to wonder at his success as a literary critic 
when we consider the temper in which he approached his 
task. Not only was he a lover alike of work and of simplicity, 
but he possessed other excellent critical attributes. Let him, 
yet once again, speak for himself. Criticism, he says, must 
be outspoken but not censorious. He protests that throughout 
his life he had been on his guard against a contentious and 
quarrelsome and promiscuously snarling attitude*, But he 
claims full critical liberty, and exposes a popular fallacy 
which is as hollow as it is offensive. “If we are inferior 
in ability to Thucydides and other writers, we do not there- 
fore forfeit the right to form an estimate of them*.” In the 
same spirit he declares (ad Pomp. c. 1) that though it would 
be an act of impiety to attack Plato after the manner of a 
Zoilus, it is none the less the duty of the critic (as opposed to 
the panegyrist) to examine into the truth with the utmost 
exactitude, and to pass over none of an author's good or 
bad qualities. For such an inquiry the method of com- 
parison, invidious though it may seem, is essential (2ézd.). 


1 De Dinarcho c. 1, Tots wh éx mepesuaros (‘wearing the apron, or mere outward 
sign’) doKodor Thy pnropeKiy. 

2 De Thucyd. c. 2, 7d piddveckov TodTo kal Sioept Kal mpocvaxTooy elk waow ev 
mavri Tepudaynévos TH Bly uéxpe TOD TapdvTos. 

% ibid. c. 4, év re delaeral moe udpos dmodoylas Seduevov, éxipBovoy wey Te 
Katnyopnua Kal Tots moNdois Kexapiomévoy, padiws  ékeheyxOfvar Suvnoduevov, ws 
bk ear byes. ov yap el ry Suvduer NecrdueOa Oouxvdldov Te Kal Tov dvdpav, Kal 
TO Oewpyrixdy adrav dwohwdéxauev, This contention is supported by the analogy 
of the fine arts. 
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Dionysius may not always have succeeded in attaining 
the high ideals which he thus fearlessly set before him. His 
immediately practical aim has sometimes led him to circum- 
scribe his activities, and to dwell, at perhaps disproportion- 
ate length, on matters of style and purely verbal criticism. 
But for the modern world even these limitations have not 
been altogether a disadvantage. He has helped where help 
was most needed. He has brought to bear upon the dis- 
cussion of delicate questions of literary appreciation the trained 
instinct of a critic for whom Greek was still a spoken tongue, 
and whose ears still rang with the music of the language 
as it once was heard upon the lips of the great Athenian 
Orators. 


LVote on MSS. of the Three Literary Letters. 


Of the first two Literary Letters only inferior manuscripts (none 
of them earlier than the fifteenth century) survive. The text of the 
Second Letter to Ammaeus depends on the excellent Codex Parisinus 
1741 (preserved in the Bzblothegue Nationale), the readings of which 
are here reported after a fresh collation made last summer by the editor. 
The other manuscripts of the Second Letter are derived from this, but 
their readings deserve some consideration if only as helping to indicate 
the extent to which conjectural emendation is required in the Fzrst¢ 
Letter and in the Letter to Pompetus. Some remarks on the general 
question of the textual criticism of the Scripta Rhetorica of Dionysius 
will be found in a notice (Classical Review, X1V. pp. 452—455) of the 
admirable edition by Usener and Radermacher, of which the first 
volume was published in 1899. 


Siglorum in Notulis Criticis Adhibitorum Index. 


Lp. ad Amm. I. 


M =cod. Ambrosianus saec. XV. 
B =cod. Parisinus bibl. nat. 1742 Saec. XV. 
O =cod. Ottobonianus saec. XVi. 
Pal = cod. Palatinus Saec. XV. 
s =editio princeps Henrici Stephani. 

r =exemplum Reiskianum. 


Us =exemplum ab Usenero et Radermachero nuper editum. 
A = Aristotelis lectio. 
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DIONYSIUS AS A LITERARY CRITIC. 
Lip. ad Pomp. 
M =cod. Ambrosianus saec. XV. 
Pal = cod. Palatinus saec. XV. 
B =cod. Parisinus bibl. nat. 1742 saec. XV. 
s =editio princeps Henrici Stephani. 


Us =exemplum ab Usenero annis abhinc duodecim editum. 
A =Dhionys. Halic. de adm. vi dic. in Demosth. cc. 5—7. 


Lp. ad Amm. il. 


P =cod. Parisinus bibl. nat. 1741 saec. xX. vel x1. 
G =cod. Guelferbytanus xiv saec. XV1. 
C =cod. Laurentianus LX 18 saec. XV. 
D =cod. Paris. supplem. 256 saec. XIV. 
a = Aldi Manutii editio rhetorum. 

s =editio Roberti Stephani. 


Us =exemplum ab Usenero et Radermachero nuper editum. 
A =Dionys. Halic. de Thucyd. c. 24 et alibi. 
@® = Thucydidis lectio. 
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DIONYSIUS TO HIS FRIEND AMMAEUS 


WITH CORDIAL GREETINGS. 


I 


Our age has produced many strange paradoxes; and 
among them I was inclined to class the following propo- 
sition when I first heard it from yourself. You said that 
a certain Peripatetic philosopher, in his desire to do all 
homage to Aristotle the founder of his school, undertook 


to demonstrate that it was from him that Demosthenes learnt 
the rules of rhetoric which he applied in his own speeches, 
and that it was through conformity to the Aristotelian pre- 
cepts that he became the foremost of all orators. Now my 
first impression was that this bold disputant was a person of 
no consequence, and I advised you not to pay heed to every 
chance paradox. But when on hearing his name I found 
him to be a man whom I respect on account of his high 
personal qualities and his literary merits, I did not know 
what to think; and after careful reflection I felt that the 
matter needed a more attentive inquiry. It was possible 
that I had failed to discern the truth and that he had not 


spoken at random. I wished, therefore, either to relinquish 
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my previous opinion if convinced that the Rhetoric of Aristotle 
preceded the speeches of Demosthenes, or to induce the 
person who has adopted this view, and is prepared to put it 


in writing, to change it before giving his treatise to the world. 


El 


You have yourself furnished me with a powerful motive 
for a thorough investigation of the truth. For you have 
invited me to state the arguments by which I have convinced 
myself that it was not till Demosthenes had reached his 
prime, and had delivered his most celebrated speeches, that 
Aristotle wrote his R/etoric. And you seemed to me, further, 
to be right in counselling me not to rest my case on mere 
indications or probabilities or pieces of extraneous evidence, 
since no such proof is absolutely conclusive, but rather to 
bring forward Aristotle himself as witnessing by means of his 
own treatise to the truth of my view. This 1 have done, my 
dear Ammaeus, out of regard not only for the truth, which I 
think ought to be fully sifted in every issue, but for the satis- 
faction of all who are interested in civil oratory. I would not 
have them think that all the precepts of rhetoric are included 
in the Peripatetic philosophy, and that nothing important has 
been devised by men such as Theodorus and Thrasymachus 
and Antiphon, nor by Isocrates and Anaximenes and A\lci- 
damas, nor by their contemporaries who composed rhetorical 
handbooks and engaged in oratorical contests—such men as 
Theodectes’ and Philiscus and Isaeus and Cephisodorus, 
together with Hyperides and Lycurgus and Aeschines. Nor 
would I have it thought that Demosthenes himself, who 


surpassed all his predecessors and contemporaries and defies 
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the rivalry of the ages, would not have risen so high if he had 
only obeyed the precepts of Isocrates and Isaeus and had 


not mastered the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 


Ill 


‘That story is not true,’ my dear Ammaeus, nor did the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle, which was issued at a later date, govern 
the composition of the speeches of Demosthenes. These 
were indebted to other teachers, concerning whom I will state 
my views in a separate work, since the subject needs full 
discussion and could not well be treated by the way. Mean- 
while I will endeavour to show that, at the time when 
Aristotle wrote his R/etoric, Demosthenes was already at the 
height of his public career and had delivered his most cele- 
brated speeches, forensic and deliberative, and was famous 
throughout Greece for his eloquence. And perhaps I ought 
first of all to mention the facts I have taken from the 
current histories, which the compilers of biographies have 


bequeathed to us. I will begin with Demosthenes. 


IV 


Demosthenes was born in the year preceding the hundredth 
Olympiad. In the archonship of Timocrates he had entered 
upon his seventeenth year....He commenced to write public 
speeches in the archonship of Callistratus, when twenty-five 
years of age. The first of his forensic speeches is that against 
Androtion, written for Diodorus, who was arraigning the pro- 
posal of Androtion as unconstitutional. Another belonging 


to the same period—that of the archonship of Callistratus—is 


1 Stesichorus, Fragm. 26 Bergk. 
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the speech on the Exemptions. This he delivered himself; it 
is the most graceful and the best written of all his speeches. 
Under Diotimus, who succeeded Callistratus, he pronounced 
before the Athenians his first parliamentary oration, that 
entitled Ox the Navy Boards in the bibliographical lists of the 
orators. In this speech he urged the Athenians not to break 
the peace concluded with the Persian King nor be the first to 
make war, unless they should have organised their navy, in 
which their chief strength lay. He himself suggests a method 
of organisation. Under Thudemus, who succeeded Diotimus 
as archon, he wrote the speech Against Timocrates for the 
use of Diodorus, who was prosecuting Timocrates as the 
proposer of an unconstitutional measure. The oration Oz 
the Relief of the Megalopolitans he delivered himself in the 
assembly. Thudemus was succeeded by Aristodemus, in whose 
archonship Demosthenes began his orations against Philip, 
and delivered a speech before the people on the dispatch of 
the mercenary force and of the flying squadron of ten galleys 
to Macedonia!. At this time he also wrote his speech Agazust 
Aristocrates for Euthycles, who was arraigning an unconsti- 
tutional proposal. Under Theellus, who came next after 
Aristodemus, he delivered his oration Ox the Rhodians, in 
which he sought to persuade the Athenians to abolish the 
Rhodian oligarchy and enfranchise the commons. Under 
Callimachus, the second archon in succession to Theellus, he 
delivered three orations, urging the Athenians to send re- 
inforcements to the Olynthians, against whom war was being 
waged by Philip. The first begins, ‘In many instances, men 
of Athens, one may see”’; the second, ‘Not the same thoughts 


present themselves to my mind, men of Athens*’; the third, 


1 Demosth. Philipp. 1. 22. 2 Demosth. Olyzth. 11. 1. 
> Demosth. Olynth. I. 1. 
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‘You would, men of Athens, give a great price’ During this 
same archonship was written the speech Agvadust Meidias, 
which Demosthenes composed after the vote of censure 
passed on Meidias by the people. 

I have so far mentioned twelve public speeches, seven of 
the deliberative, five of the forensic order, All of these are 
earlier than the Rfetoric of Aristotle, as I will prove both 
from what others relate concerning that author and from his 


own writings. I begin with his biography. 


Vv 


Aristotle was the son of Nicomachus, who traced _ his 
pedigree and his profession to Machaon, the son of Aesculapius. 
His mother, Phaestis, was descended from one of those who 
led the colony to Stageira from Chalcis. He was born in 
the ninety-ninth Olympiad, when Diotrephes was archon at 
Athens, and was, therefore, three years older than Demosthenes. 
In the archonship of Polyzelus, after his father’s death, he 
went to Athens, being then eighteen years of age. Having 
been introduced to the society of Plato, he spent a period of 
twenty years with him. Upon Plato’s death, in the archon- 
ship of Theophilus, he repaired to Hermias, despot of 
Atarneus, and after spending three years with him retired 
to Mytilene in the archonship of Eubulus. Thence he 
proceeded, during the archonship of Pythodotus, to the court 
of Philip, and spent eight years there as Alexander’s tutor. 
After the death of Philip, in the archonship of Evaenetus, he 
returned to Athens, and taught in the Lyceum for a space 
of twelve years. In the thirteenth year, after the death of 
Alexander in the archonship of Cephisodorus, he betook 


1 Demosth. Olynth. I. 1. 
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himself to Chalcis, where he fell ill and died at the age 
of sixty-three. 


VI 


Such, then, are the records transmitted to us by the 
biographers of Aristotle. What the philosopher says of 
himself in his own writings completely cuts away the 
ground beneath the feet of those who wish to assign him 
honours to which he is not entitled. In addition to many 
other proofs, none of which I need recall at present, there is 
the passage he has written in the First Book of the treatise in 
question. Here we have the strongest evidence that he was 
no stripling when he composed the Rhetoric, but in the prime 
of life, having previously published his treatises the Topics, 
the Analytics, and the Methodics. At the commencement of 
the section in which he sets forth the advantages embraced in 
the art of rhetoric, he has the following words which are here 
quoted as they stand: ‘Rhetoric is useful because truth and 
justice are, by nature, stronger than their opposites. If, there- 
fore, judicial trials do not end as they should, a man’s defeat 
must be due to himself; and this is deserving of censure. 
Moreover, in addressing some audiences, it is not easy, even 
when we possess the most exact and methodical knowledge, 
to carry conviction by means of it. For methodical statement 
is a kind of instruction; and instruction is here out of the 
question. But in our proofs and arguments we must make use 
of processes understood by all, as we remarked in the Zopzcs 
when treating of the manner of addressing the multitude?’ 


VII 


In the passage in which he sets himself to show that 
‘examples’ and ‘enthymemes’ are equivalent to ‘inductions’ 


1 Aristot. Ret. I. 1, 12. 
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and ‘syllogisms, Aristotle has the following references to his 
Analytics and his Methodics. ‘Of proofs obtained by real or 
apparent demonstration there are, in Dialectic, these varieties: 
induction, syllogism, and apparent syllogism. So also in 
Rhetoric, where example corresponds to induction, enthy- 
meme to syllogism, and apparent enthymeme to apparent 
syllogism. By “enthymeme” I mean a rhetorical syllogism, 
and by “example” a rhetorical induction. Everyone relies 
for demonstrative proof in Rhetoric upon examples and en- 
thymemes; upon these and these only. If, therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary that whatever is proved should be proved 
either by syllogism or by induction—and this is plain to us 
from the Axalytics—it follows of necessity that enthymeme 
and example are respectively identical with syllogism and 
induction. The difference between example and enthymeme 
is clear from the Zopzcs. In that work we have already said, 
when treating of syllogism and induction, that the proving of 
a rule in many similar instances is called an induction in 
Dialectic and an example in Rhetoric; while the conclusion 
that from certain premisses something different follows, 
because of these and owing to the fact that these are true 
either universally or as a general rule, is called a syllogism in 
Dialectic and an enthymeme in Rhetoric. It is evident that 
each form of rhetorical argument has its own strong points, 
the statement made in the Methodics holding good here also’? 
In writing thus Aristotle has given unequivocal evidence 
about himself to the effect that he composed the Rhesoric in 


his later years and after the publication of his most important 


1 Aristot. Rhef. 1. 2, 8—10. 
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treatises. These are the proofs by which I think I have 
sufficiently demonstrated what I proposed to make clear, that 
the orator had practised the art of speaking before the 
philosopher had formulated the theory. In fact, Demosthenes 
began at the age of twenty-five to engage in public affairs, to 
address the assembly, and to write speeches for the law- 
courts. About the same period Aristotle was still a disciple 
of Plato, and he lived to be seven-and-thirty without any 


school to lead and without any body of personal adherents. 


VIII 


Possibly, however, some captious critic will raise an objec- 
tion even in the face of these conclusions. He may admit 
that the Rhetoric was written later than the Analytics and 
Methodics and Topics, but maintain that Aristotle may very 
well have composed all these treatises while still a disciple in 
the school of Plato. Such a contention is absurdly improbable; 
itis a violent attempt to commend the wretched paradox that 
it is likely that the unlikely may at times occur. Omitting, 
therefore, what I could have said in reply, I turn to the pieces 
of evidence which Aristotle himself furnishes in the Third 
Book of the Rhetoric, where he has these words (here quoted 
word for word) on the subject of metaphor: ‘ Of the four kinds 
of metaphor, the proportional are the most in repute. It is 
thus that Pericles compared the loss of the youth of a state in 
war to taking the spring out of the year....So also, when 
Chares was eager to have his conduct in the Olynthian War 
submitted to a scrutiny, Cephisodotus impatiently exclaimed 
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that he wanted to secure such a scrutiny while he had the 


people by the throat’ 


IX 


Thus does the philosopher himself clearly prove that he 
wrote the Rhetoric after the Olynthian War. Now that war 
took place in the archonship of Callimachus, as Philochorus 
shows in the Sixth Book of his AZzthis, where his words 
(exactly given) are: ‘Callimachus of the deme Pergase. 
In his time the Olynthians, attacked by Philip, sent ambas- 
sadors to Athens. The Athenians made an alliance with 
(alo 00 gree and sent to their aid two thousand targeteers, and 
thirty galleys under the command of Chares, as well as eight 
others which they put into commission for the occasion®.’ 
Next, after describing the few intervening events, he proceeds : 
‘About the same time the Chalcidians of the Thracian sea- 
board were harassed by the war and sent an embassy to 
Athens. The Athenians dispatched to their assistance Chari- 
demus, who held command in the Hellespont. Charidemus 
brought with him eighteen galleys and four thousand targeteers 
and a hundred and fifty horsemen. Supported by the Olyn- 
thians, he advanced into Pallene and Bottiaea, and ravaged 
the country®. Later on he writes thus on the subject of the 
third alliance: ‘The Olynthians sent a fresh embassy to the 
Athenians, begging them not to see them irretrievably ruined, 
but to send out, in addition to the troops already there, 
a force consisting not of mercenaries but of Athenian citizens. 


Thereupon the Athenian people sent them other seventeen 


1 Aristot. het. Il. 10, 7- 
2 Philochorus, /vagm. 132 (Mragm. Hist. Graec. 1. p. 405). 3 id. 2. 
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galleys, together with two thousand heavy-armed infantry 
and three hundred horsemen conveyed in transports, the 
whole force being composed of citizens. The entire ex- 


pedition was under the command of Chares}’ 


BS 


Enough has been already said to expose the vain pre- 
tensions of those who affirm that the Rhetoric of Aristotle 
inspired Demosthenes. Before the date of the Rhetoric, 
Demosthenes had already delivered four orations against 
Philip and three on the affairs of Greece. He had also 
written for the law-courts five public speeches, which no one 
could brand as inferior, poor, and showing no signs of 
technical mastery, because composed earlier than the Rhetoric. 
Having, however, advanced thus far, I shall not halt, 
but show that his most famous speeches generally, whether 
addressed to the people or to the law-courts, had been 
delivered before the publication of the Rhetoric. Once more 
Aristotle himself shall be my witness. After the archonship 
of Callimachus, in whose year of office the Athenians 
sent their reinforcements to Olynthus at the instance of 
Demosthenes, came the archonship of Theophilus, in whose 
time Olynthus fell into the hands of Philip. Next came 
Themistocles, under whom Demosthenes pronounced the fifth 
of his orations against Philip. This speech, which is con- 
cerned with the protection of the islanders and the cities of 
the Hellespont, begins as follows: ‘This, men of Athens, is 
what I have been able to contrive”’ Under Archias, the 
successor of Themistocles, Demosthenes urged the Athenians 
not to attempt to hinder Philip from becoming a member 


of the Amphictyonic Council, nor to give him an occasion 


tad 20; 2 Demosth. Philipp. 1. 30. 
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for reopening the war, now that they had recently made 
peace with him. This oration begins thus: ‘I see, men 
of Athens, that the present crisis’ Archias was succeeded 
by Eubulus, and he by Lyciscus. It was in Lyciscus’ year of 
office that Demosthenes pronounced the seventh of his ora- 
tions against Philip. He there replies to the envoys from the 
Peloponnese, and begins thus: ‘When, men of Athens, speeches 
are made*’ The next archon to Lyciscus was Pythodotus, 
under whom Demosthenes replied to the envoys of Philip by 
the delivery of the eighth of the orations which bear the king’s 
name. The opening of this speech is: ‘It is not possible, 
men of Athens, that the accusations®” At the same time he 
also composed the speech against Aeschines, who had to 
render an account of his conduct in the second embassy, the 
object of which was to bind Philip by oaths. The successor 
of Pythodotus was Sosigenes, under whom he delivered the 
ninth oration against Philip, that on the soldiers in the 
Chersonese, the aim of which was to prevent the disbandment 
of the mercenaries commanded by Diopeithes. This begins: 
‘It would be best, men of Athens, that all public speakers*’ 
Under the same archon he delivered the tenth speech, in 
which he endeavoured to show that Philip was violating the 
peace and was the aggressor in the war. The speech begins: 
‘Although many speeches, men of Athens, are made®’ After 
Sosigenes the next archon was Nicomachus, in whose time he 
delivered the eleventh oration, on the subject of the violation 
of the peace by Philip, and urged the Athenians to send 
reinforcements to the people of Byzantium. It begins: 
‘Serious as I consider, men of Athens®” In the archonship 
of Theophrastus, who followed Nicomachus, Demosthenes 
urged the Athenians to sustain the war bravely, Philip having 
already declared it. This, the last of the orations against 
Philip, opens thus: ‘The fact that Philip did not, men of 
Athens, make peace with you, but only deferred the war’.’ 


1 Demosth. ae Pace I. 
2 Demosth. PA7lipp. 11. 1. ° (Hegesippus) de Halonneso I. 
4 Demosth. de Chers. I. ® Demosth. Pzil¢pp. U1. 1. 
§ [Demosth.] Philipp. Iv. 1. 7 [Demosth.] Orat. ad Philippi Epistulam 1. 
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XI 


To show that all the speeches I have enumerated were 
delivered by Demosthenes before the publication of the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle, I will bring forward Aristotle himself 
as witness. In the course of the passage in the Second Book 
of the Rhetoric, in which he defines the topics from which 
enthymemes are derived, he deals with that of time and 
illustrates it by examples. I will quote his actual words. 
‘Another topic has reference to time. For example, Iphicrates 
in defending himself against Harmodius said, “If before ren- 
dering these services I had claimed the statue in the event of 
rendering them, you would have granted it. Will you refuse 
it, when they are already rendered? Nay, do not promise a 
reward in anticipation, and withhold it after realisation.” Again, 
with the object of inducing the Thebans to allow Philip a 
passage through their territory into Attica, it might be urged 
that if he had made the demand before he helped them 
against the Phocians they would have promised, and it 
would therefore be a scandal if they refused the request now 
because he then trusted to their honour and forbore to 
extort pledges!” 

Now the date at which Philip called upon the Thebans to 
grant him a passage into Attica reminding them of his help 
in the Phocian War, is clear from known facts. The cir- 
cumstances were as follows. In the archonship of Themi- 
stocles, after the capture of Olynthus, Philip made a treaty 
of friendship and alliance with the Athenians. This covenant 
lasted seven years, till the year of Nicomachus. It was 
brought to an end under the archon Theophrastus, who 
succeeded Nicomachus. The Athenians accused Philip of 


beginning the war, while Philip blamed the Athenians. The 


1 Aristot. Ret. 11. 23, 6. 
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reasons for which the two parties, each of which claimed 
to be in the right, engaged in the war, and the date at 
which they violated the peace, are precisely indicated by 
Philochorus in the Sixth Book of his Azthkzs, from which I 
will quote simply the essential particulars: ‘Theophrastus of 
the deme Halae. Under his archonship Philip, first of all, 
attacked Perinthus by sea. Failing here, he next laid siege 
to Byzantium and brought engines of war against it!’ After- 
wards he recounts the allegations which Philip made against 
the Athenians in his letter, and adds these words which I 
quote as they stand: ‘The people, after listening to the letter 
and to the exhortations of Demosthenes, who advocated war 
and framed the necessary resolutions, passed a resolution to 
demolish the column erected to record the treaty of peace 
and alliance with Philip, and further to man a fleet and in 
every other way to prosecute the war energetically” 

After assigning these events to the archonship of Theo- 
phrastus, he describes the occurrences of the succeeding year 
when Lysimachides was archon after the violation of the 
peace. Here again I will quote only the most essential 
particulars. ‘Lysimachides of the deme Acharnae. Under 
this archon the Athenians, in consequence of the war 
against Philip, deferred the construction of the docks and the 
arsenal. They resolved, on the motion of Demosthenes, that 
all the funds should be devoted to the campaign. But Philip 
seized Elateia and Cytinium, and sent to Thebes representa- 
tives of the Thessalians, Aenianians, Aetolians, Dolopians, 
Phthiotians. An embassy, headed by Demosthenes, was at 
the same time despatched by the Athenians, with whom the 
Thebans resolved to enter into alliance’. Now it is clear 
that it was under the archonship of Lysimachides, when both 
sides had already made preparations for war, that the Athenian 
envoys headed by Demosthenes and those sent by Philip 


1 Philochorus fragm. 135 (Fragm. Hist. Graec. 1. p. 406). 
2 id. 7. 3 id. 7. 
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entered Thebes. Demosthenes himself, in his speech Ox the 
Crown, will show clearly what were the claims preferred by 
the two embassies. I will quote from the actual text the 
parts which bear upon the question. ‘By these means Philip 
sowed discord among the Greek states; and encouraged by 
the decrees and answers already mentioned, he came with his 
army and seized Elateia.) He assumed that, whatever hap- 
pened, we and the Thebans could never again act in concert}. 
Moreover, after describing the events which then ensued 
and describing also the speeches delivered by himself before 
the public assembly and the circumstances under which he 
was sent by the Athenians as an ambassador to Thebes, he 
adds (to quote his actual words): ‘When we arrived at 
Thebes, we found representatives of Philip, of the Thessalians 
and of the rest of the allies, already there and our friends 
in a state of alarm, his full of confidence®’ Then, after 
requesting a certain letter to be read, he continues: ‘So when 
the Thebans had convened the assembly, they introduced 
Philip’s representatives first, because they had the status of 
allies. And these came forward and addressed the people, 
paying many compliments to Philip, and laying to your charge 
many faults, recalling every instance in which you at any time 
opposed the Thebans. In brief, they urged them to show their 
gratitude for the favours conferred upon them by Philip, and to 
seek satisfaction for the wrongs done them by you. They might 
avenge themselves in either of the two following ways as they 
pleased; they might allow Philip’s troops to pass through 
their territory to attack you, or they might join him in 
invading Attica®’ Now if it was in the archonship of 


Lysimachides, the successor of Theophrastus, and after the 


1 Dem. de Cor. 168, p. 254. 2 Dem. de Cor. 211, p. 298. 
3 Dem. de Cor. 213, p- 299. 
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peace had been dissolved, that the ambassadors of Philip were 
sent to the Thebans urging them to join in invading Attica, or 
(failing that) to allow Philip the right of passage in recognition 
of his services in the Phocian War, and if further this is the 
embassy mentioned by Aristotle, as I showed a little earlier 
when I cited his own words, then surely it is demonstrated by 
irrefutable proofs that all the speeches of Demosthenes which 
were addressed to public assemblies and to law-courts before 
the archonship of Lysimachides are earlier than the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle. 


XII 


I will add another piece of evidence furnished by the 
philosopher, from which it will appear still more plainly that 
his Rhetoric was composed after the war which broke out 
between Philip and the Athenians, when Demosthenes had 
reached his prime as a statesman and had delivered all the 
deliberative and the forensic speeches which I mentioned a 
little while ago. Among the topics of enthymemes enumerated 
by him, the philosopher includes that of cause. I will adduce 
his own words. ‘Another topic consists in regarding what is 
no cause as a cause, because (it may be) one thing happens 
with or after another. Post hoc is assumed to be identical 
with propter hoc; and this is specially the case in the world of 
politics. Demades, for example, considered the adminis- 
tration of Demosthenes to have caused all the troubles of the 
state, for it was thereafter that the war occurred’... Now what 
can the speeches have been which Demosthenes composed 


under the guidance of the Rhetoric of Aristotle if (as I have 


1 Aristot. Rhet. ii. 24, 8. 
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previously shown) all the public addresses on which his repu- 
tation and fame depend preceded the war? The sole exception 
is the speech Ox the Crown. This, and this alone, came be- 
fore a tribunal after the war, in the archonship of Aristophon, 
eight years after the battle of Chaeroneia, six years after the 
death of Philip, at the time of Alexander’s victory at Arbela. 

If some captious critic suggests that possibly Demos- 
thenes did not write this, the best of all his speeches, 
before he had perused the Rhetoric of Aristotle, I have much 
to say in reply to him. But in order that my discussion 
may not run to undue length, I engage to show, on the 
evidence of Aristotle himself, that this oration also was 
completed before the publication of the Ahetorzc. In dealing 
with the topic of enthymemes derived from relative terms, he 
writes the exact words which follow. ‘Another topic is that 
derived from relative terms. If the terms “honorably” or 
“justly” can be applied to the man who acts, they can also be 
applied to the man who is affected by the action; if they can 
be applied to a command, they can also be applied to its 
execution. In this spirit the tax-gatherer Diomedon ex- 
claimed: “If it is no discredit to you to sell the taxes, it is no 
discredit to us to buy them.” And if the terms “honorably ” 
or “justly” can be applied to a man affected by an action, 
they can also be applied to the action itself and to the man 
who has done or is doing it. This is a case of unsound 
argument. For if a man has been justly treated, it does 
not necessarily follow that he has been justly treated by a 
particular agent. Accordingly we must consider separately 
whether the treatment is right and whether the action 


is right, and then deal with the case in whichever of the 
G——2 
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two ways seems the more suitable. For sometimes there is 
a distinction to be made, as in the Adcmaeon of Theodectes 
ear Another example is the trial in which Demosthenes 
and those who slew Nicanor were involved’ What, then, 
is the trial of Demosthenes [and of those who slew Nicanor] 
to which Aristotle here refers, in which the most im- 
portant point in the controversy was derived from the 
topic of relative terms? It is that in which he defended, 
against Aeschines, Ctesiphon, who had proposed to crown 
Demosthenes and was on his trial as the author of an 
unconstitutional measure. For in this case the point at issue 
was not the general question whether Demosthenes deserved 
honours and crowns as having provided for the construction 
of the fortifications out of his own means, but whether he 
deserved these things while he was an official liable to 
account, and notwithstanding the fact that it was illegal to 
crown men who were so liable. Here we have the topic 
of relative terms: the point is whether a man liable to 
account had the same right to receive, as the people to 
give, the crown. It is my opinion, therefore, that Aristotle 
refers to this trial. If, however, it is maintained that the 
reference is to the accusation of corruption against which 
Demosthenes pleaded in the archonship of Anticles, about 
the time of the death of Alexander, this will prove that the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle is later than the speeches of Demos- 
thenes by a still greater interval. 

But enough. The orator did not derive from the philoso- 
pher the rules of rhetoric which he embodied in his celebrated 
speeches. On the contrary, Aristotle wrote his /ezoric with 
the works of Demosthenes, and the other orators, within his 
reach. I have, I think, proved my point. 


1 Aristot. Rhet. il. 23, 3. 
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DIONYSIUS TO GNAEUS POMPEIUS 


WITH GREETINGS. 


I 


I have received with great pleasure the scholarly letter 
you sent me. Zeno, our common friend, has supplied you 
(so you write) with a copy of my treatises. In going 
through them and making them your own, on the whole 
you admire them, but are dissatisfied, you say, with one 
portion of their contents, namely, the criticism of Plato. 
Now you are right in the reverence you feel for that writer, 
but not right in your view of my position. You may rest 
assured that I must be numbered among those who have 
fallen most completely under the spell of Plato’s gifts of 
expression. But I will explain to you my attitude towards 
all thinkers who are public benefactors and desire to reform 
our lives and words. And what is more, I mean to convince 
you that I have discovered nothing new, or startling, or 
contrary to the universally accepted view. 

Now I think it is an author’s duty, when he elects to > 
write a panegyric of some achievement or some person, to 


give prominence to merits rather than to any deficiencies. / 
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But when he wishes to determine what is most excellent in 
some walk of life and what is the best among a number 
of deeds of the same class, he ought to apply the most 
rigorous investigation and to take account of every quality 
whether good or bad. For this is the surest way of discover- 
ing truth, than which there is no more precious boon. So 
much premised, I make a further declaration. If there is 
any writing of mine which, like the work of Zoilus the 
rhetorician, contains an attack upon Plato, I plead guilty 
of impiety. And if when my design is to write a eulogy\ 
of him I interweave some fault-finding with my praises, | 
I admit that I am in the wrong and am transgressing the 
laws by which eulogies are governed among us. For 
in my opinion they should not contain even vindications, 
much less detractions. On the other hand, when after under- 
taking to examine varieties of style, together with their 
foremost representatives among philosophers and orators, 
I chose from the entire number three who are generally held 
to be the most brilliant—Isocrates and Plato and Demo- 
sthenes—and among these again I gave the preference to 
Demosthenes, I thought I did no wrong either to Plato or to 
Isocrates. 

That may be, you say, but you should not have exposed 
the faults of Plato, in your desire to extol Demosthenes. 
How then would my argument have undergone the most 
searching test had I not compared the best discourses of 
Isocrates and Plato with the finest of Demosthenes, and thus 
shown with the utmost candour in what respect their discourses 
are inferior to his, not maintaining that those two writers were 
always at fault (for that would be sheer lunacy), but not 
maintaining, either, that they were always and uniformly 
successful? If I had avoided this course, and had simply 
eulogised Demosthenes and detailed all his excellences, 
I should certainly have convinced my readers of the orator’s 
worth ; but unless I had compared him with the best of his 
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rivals, I should not have proved that he holds the very first 
place among all who have distinguished themselves in oratory. 
For many things which in themselves are thought beautiful and © 
worthy of admiration appear to fall short of their reputation 
when set side by side with other things that are better. Thus 
gold when contrasted with other gold is found to be superior 
or inferior, and this is true of all manufactured articles, and of 
all objects designed to produce a brilliant effect. 

But if in the province of civil oratory the comparative 
method of inquiry be judged ungracious, and a demand 
made for the examination of each writer individually, the 
same restriction will inevitably be introduced everywhere. 
Poetry will no longer be compared with poetry, nor his- 
torical treatise with historical treatise, nor constitution 
with constitution, nor law with law, general with general, 
king with king, life with life, tenet with tenet. And yet 
no reasonable man would acquiesce in this. But if you 
need also the proofs which personal testimonies supply, to 
render it more plain to you that the best mode of exami- 
nation is the comparative, I will pass over all others and 
appeal to Plato himself as my witness. Desiring to exhibit 
his own proficiency in civil oratory, he was not satisfied with 
the rest of his writings, but [in rivalry with] the foremost 
orator of the time, himself composed in the Phaedrus another 
speech with Love as its subject. Nor after advancing so far 
did he pause and leave to his readers to decide which speech 
was the better, but he actually assailed the faults of Lysias, 
allowing that he had excellences of style, but attacking his 
treatment of subject-matter. Since, therefore, Plato when 


engaging in the most vulgar and most invidious of tasks, that 
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of praising himself in respect of his oratorical power, thought 
he was doing nothing blameworthy in claiming that his own 
speeches should be examined side by side with those of the 
best orator of the day, and in exhibiting the errors of Lysias 
and his own merits, what is there so astonishing in my com- 
parison of the speeches of Plato with those of Demosthenes and 
my scrutiny of anything I found amiss in them? I forbear 
to quote from his writings generally, in which he attacks 
his predecessors, Parmenides, Hippias, Protagoras, Prodicus, 
Gorgias, Polus, Theodorus, Thrasymachus and many others, 
not writing of them in a spirit of perfect fairness, but (you 
must pardon me for saying so) with a touch of vainglory. 
There was, there really was in Plato’s nature, with all its 
excellences, something of vainglory. He showed this par- 
ticularly in his jealousy of Homer, whom he expels from his 
imaginary commonwealth, after crowning him with a garland 
and anointing him with myrrh’. Strange indeed to suppose 
that Homer needed such compliments in the hour of his 
expulsion, when it is through him that every refinement, and 
in the end philosophy itself, passed into human life! But 
let us suppose that Plato said all this in a spirit of perfect 
fairness and simply in the interest of truth. What, then, was 
there to excite surprise in our action when we obeyed his 
ordinances, and wished to compare the discourses of his 
successors with his own? 

Furthermore, it will be seen that I am not the first and 
only critic that has ventured to speak his mind about Plato. 
Nor could anyone justly take me to task on the special ground 
that I essayed to examine the most distinguished of philoso- 
phers, and one more than a dozen generations earlier than 
myself, in the hope forsooth of obtaining some credit thereby. 
No, it will be found that many have done so before me, whether 


1 Cp. Plat. Ref. ili. 398 A. 
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in his own time or at a much later date. For his tenets have met 
with disparagement and his discourses with criticism. First 
on the list is his most representative disciple Aristotle, and next 
Cephisodorus, Theopompus, Zoilus, Hippodamas, Demetrius, 
and many others. These did not attack him out of envy 
or malice, but in the search for truth. Encouraged accord- 
ingly by the example of so many eminent men, and above all 
of the great Plato himself, I considered that my action was 
in no way alien to the spirit of philosophic rhetoric when 
I matched good writers against good. As regards, therefore, 
the principle on which I acted in comparing style with style, 
I have defended myself sufficiently even in your eyes, my 


dear friend. 


Il 


I have now to refer to my actual remarks on Plato in 
the treatise on the A¢tze Orators. I will quote the passage in 
the words there written’. ‘The language of Plato, as I have 
said before, aspires to unite two several styles, the elevated 
and the plain. But it does not succeed equally in both. 
When it uses the plain, simple, and unartificial mode of 
expression, it has an extraordinary charm and attraction. It 
is altogether pure and translucent, like the most transparent 
of streams, and it is correct and precise beyond that of any 
other writer who has adopted this mode of expression. It 
pursues familiar words and cultivates clearness, disdaining all 


extraneous ornament. The gentle and imperceptible lapse 


1 de adm. vi dic. in Dem., cc. V.—Vil. 
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of time invests it with a mellow tinge of antiquity ; it still 
blooms in all its radiant vigour and beauty; a balmy 
breeze is wafted from it as though from meadows full of 
the most fragrant odours; and its clear utterance seems to 
show as little trace of loquacity as its elegance of display, _ 
But when, as often happens, it rushes without restraint into 
unusual phraseology and embellished diction, it deteriorates 
greatly. For it loses in charm, in purity of idiom, in light- 
ness of touch. It obscures what is clear and makes it like 
unto darkness; it conveys the meaning in a prolix and 
circuitous way. When concise expression is needed, it lapses 
into tasteless periphrases, displaying a wealth of words. 
Contemning the regular terms found in common use, it seeks 
after those which are newly-coined, strange, or archaic. It 
is in the sea of figurative diction that it labours most of all. 
For it abounds in epithets and ill-timed metonymies. It is 
harsh and loses sight of the point of contact in its metaphors. 
It affects long and frequent allegories devoid of measure 
and fitness. It revels, with juvenile and unseasonable 
pride, in the most wearisome poetical figures, particularly in 
those of Gorgias; and “in matters of this kind there is a 


? 


good deal of the hierophant about him',’ as Demetrius 
of Phalerum has somewhere said as well as many others: 
for “not mine the word?” 

‘Let no one suppose that I say this in general condemna- 


tion of the ornate and uncommon style which Plato adopts. 


1 Demetrius Phaler., /ragn. 2 Eurip. fragm. 488 (Nauck, p. 46). 
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I should be sorry to be so perverse as to conceive this opinion 
with respect to so great a man. On the contrary, I am well 
aware that often and on many subjects he has produced 
writings which are great and admirable and of the utmost 
power. What I desire to show is that he is apt to commit 
errors of this description in his more ornate passages, and that 
he sinks below his own level when he pursues what is grand 
and exceptional in expression, and is far superior when he em- 
ploys the language which is plain and exact and seems to be 
natural but is really elaborated with unoffending and simple 
artifice. For then he commits either no errors at all or only 
such as are extremely slight and venial. My own view, how- 
ever, is that so great a man should have been perpetually on 
his guard against any censure. Now all his contemporaries, 
whose names I need not recall, reproach him with the same 
fault; and the most striking thing is that he does so himself. 
He was aware of his own lapse from good taste and gave 
it the name of “dithyramb!”: a thing I had thought shame’ 
to say, true though it be. This trait in him appears to me 
to be due to the fact that, although he was bred among 
the Socratic dialogues, which were most spare and most exact, 
he did not continue under their influence, but became en- 
amoured of the artificiality of Gorgias and Thucydides. It 
was, therefore, no unnatural result that he should imbibe 
some of the errors, together with the good points, exhibited 
by the styles of those authors. 


‘I will cite examples of the plain and the elevated style 


1 Plat. Phaedr. 238 D (cp. 241 E). 
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from one of the most celebrated books, in which Socrates 
has addressed the discourses on Love to one of his associates, 
Phaedrus, from whom the book takes its title...’ 

In this passage I blame in no way the subject-matter of 
the writer, but the tendency in the department of expression 
to figurative and dithyrambic diction, matters wherein -Plato 
loses command of the due mean. And I criticise him not 
as an ordinary mortal but as a great man who has come near 
the standard of the divine nature. His fault is that, in 
imitation of the school of Gorgias, he has introduced the 
pomp of poetical artifice into philosophical discourses, so 
that some of his productions are of the dithyrambic order. 
And what is more, he does not even attempt to hide this 
failing but avows it. It is clear from your own letter, ex- 
cellent Geminus, that you yourself entertain the same opinion 
as I with regard to him. For you write thus, to quote 
your own words: ‘In other forms of expression there may 
well occur something which deserves mingled praise and 


blame. But in embellishment whatever is not success is 


utter failure. So that, in my opinion, these men should be, 


judged not by their few most hazardous attempts but by 
their many successes’ And a little later you add the 
following words: ‘Although I could defend all, or at any 
rate most, of these passages, I do not venture to gainsay you. 
But this one thing I strongly affirm, that it is not possible 
to “succeed ereatly in any way without such daring and 
recklessness as must needs fail now and then®’ There is no 
quarrel between us. You admit that the man who aspires to 


great things must sometimes fail, while / say that Plato, 


1 Cn. Pompei /ragm. 2 Cn. Pompei fragm. 
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in his desire for elevated and stately and audacious diction, 
did not succeed in every detail, but that his mistakes are 
nevertheless only a small fraction of his successes. And in 
this one respect, I say, Plato is inferior to Demosthenes, 
that with him elevation of diction sometimes lapses into 
emptiness and dreariness, whereas with Demosthenes this 
is never so, or only very rarely. This is what I have to say 


with reference to Plato. 


ne 


You wished also to learn my view with regard to Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon, and you wished me to write about 
them. This I have done in the essays I have addressed to 
Demetrius on the subject of imitation. The first of these 
contains an abstract inquiry into the nature of imitation. 
The second asks what particular poets and philosophers, 
historians and orators, should be imitated. The third, which 
treats of the proper manner of imitation, remains unfinished. 
In the second I write as follows concerning Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Philistus and Theopompus, these 
being the writers whom I select as most suitable for 
imitation : 

These are my opinions concerning Herodotus and 
Thucydides, if I must extend my remarks to them. The 
first, and one may say the most necessary, task for writers 
of any kind of history is to choose a noble subject and one ; 
pleasing to their readers. In this Herodotus seems to me/ 


to have succeeded better than Thucydides. He has produced 
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a national history of the conflict of Greeks and barbarians, ‘in 
order that neither should the deeds of men fade into oblivion, 
nor should achievements}, to quote from his opening words. 
For this same proem forms both the beginning and the end of 
his History. Thucydides, on the other hand, writes of a single 
war, and that neither glorious nor fortunate ; one which, best 
of all, should not have happened, or (failing that) should have 
been ignored by posterity and consigned to silence and oblivion. 
In his Introduction he makes it clear himself that he has 
chosen a bad subject, for he says that many cities of the 
Greeks were desolated because of the war, partly by the 
barbarians and partly by themselves, while proscriptions and 
massacres greater than any before known occurred, together 
with earthquakes and droughts and plagues and many other 
calamities» The natural consequence is that readers of the 
Introduction feel an aversion to the subject, for it is of the 
misfortunes of Greece that they are about to hear. As clearly 
as the story of the wonderful deeds of Greeks and barbarians 
is superior to the story of the sad and terrible disasters of 
the Greeks, so clearly does Herodotus show better judgment 
than Thucydides in his choice of subject. Nor can it truth- 
fully be said that Thucydides was driven, with full knowledge 
that the earlier events were grander, into this piece of writing 
by a desire not to treat of the same theme as others. On the 
contrary, he makes extremely light in his Introduction of the 
events of ancient days, and says that the achievements of his 
own time were the most remarkable. It is clear, therefore, 
that his choice was deliberate. Very different was the course 
taken by Herodotus. Although his predecessors, Hellanicus 
and Charon, had previously issued works on the same subject, 
he was not deterred, but trusted his own ability to produce 


something better. And this in fact he has done. 


1 Herod. I. 1. 2 “Dhucy.dsi.23° 
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A second function of historical investigation is to deter- 
mine where to begin and how far to proceed. In this 
respect, again, Herodotus displays far better judgment than 
Thucydides. He begins with the cause of the original 
injuries done to the Greeks by the barbarians, and goes on 
his way till he ends with the punishment and retribution 
which befell them. Thucydides, on the contrary, starts with 
the incipient decline of the Greek world. This should not 
have been done by a Greek and an Athenian, and (what is 
more) no unappreciated citizen but one to whom his country- 
men assigned a foremost place, entrusting him with com- 
mands and offices generally. In his malice, he finds the 
overt causes of the war in the conduct of his own city, 
although he might have found many other grounds for the 
outbreak. He might have begun his narrative not with the 
affairs of Corcyra, but with the magnificent achievements of 
his country immediately after the Persian War, achievements 
which subsequently he mentions at the wrong point and in 
a perfunctory and cursory way. After he had described these 
events with all the enthusiasm of a patriot, he should then 
have added that it was through envy and dread thus oc- 
casioned that the Lacedaemonians were led to engage in 
the war, for which they suggested motives of a different 
nature. He should next have related the occurrences 
at Corcyra and the decree against the Megarians, together 
with anything else of the kind he wished to mention. The 
conclusion of his work is tainted by a more serious error. 
Although he states that he watched the entire course of the 
war and promises a complete account of it, yet he ends with 
the sea-fight which took place off Cynossema between the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians in the twenty-second year of 
the war. It would have been better, after he had described all 
the details of the war, to end his History with a most remark- 
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able incident and one right pleasing to his hearers, the return 
of the exiles from Phyle, from which event dates the recovery 
of freedom by Athens. 

A third task of the historian is to consider which occur- 
rences he should embody in his work and which he should 
omit. In this respect, again, it seems to me that Thucydides 
is inferior. Herodotus, on his part, wished, in imitation of 
Homer, to give variety to his History. He was aware that 
every prolonged narrative affects the mind of the hearer 
pleasantly if it contains a number of pauses, but wearies and 
satiates (however successful it may otherwise be) if confined 
to one and the same series of events. If we take up his 
book, we are filled with admiration till the last syllable and 
always seek for more. Thucydides, on the other hand, in 
breathless haste and straining every nerve, describes a single 
war, heaping battle on battle, armament on armament, word 
on word. The hearer’s mind is in consequence exhausted. 
‘Even honey, as Pindar says, ‘and the pleasant flowers of 
love bring satiety’? Occasionally Thucydides has himself 
realised the truth of my contention that, in a historical 
writing, change is pleasant and gives variety, and he has 
taken this course in two or three passages—in inquiring into 
the cause of the growth of the Odrysian kingdom and in 
describing the cities of Sicily*. 

Next it is the function of a historian so to arrange his 3 
materials that everything shall be found in its proper place. 
How, then, do these authors respectively arrange and divide 
what they have to say? Thucydides keeps close to the | 
chronological order, Herodotus to the natural grouping of 
events. Thucydides is found to be obscure and hard to follo 
As naturally many events occur in different places in the course 
of the same summer or winter, he leaves half-finished his 


1 Pind. Mem. Vil. 52. 2 Cp. Thucyd. 11. 97, VI. 2—5. 
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account of one set of affairs and takes other events in hand. 
Naturally we are puzzled, and follow the narrative impatiently, 
as our attention is distracted. Herodotus, on the other hand, 
begins with the dominion of the Lydians and comes down 
to that of Croesus, and then passes at once to Cyrus who 
destroyed the empire of Croesus’. Then he begins the story 
of Egypt, Scythia, and Libya He relates some of the 
events as a sequel, takes up others as a missing link, and in- 
troduces others as likely to add to the charm of the narrative. 
Although he recounts affairs of Greeks and barbarians which 
occurred in the course of some two hundred and twenty years 
on the three continents and finally reaches the story of the 
flight of Xerxes, he does not break the continuity of the 
narrative. The general result is that, whereas Thucydides 
takes a single subject and divides one whole into many 
members, Herodotus has chosen a number of subjects, which 
are in no way alike, and has produced one harmonious whole. 

I will mention one other feature of the treatment of 
subject-matter, a feature which in all histories we look for 
no less than for any of those already mentioned. I mean 
the attitude which the historian himself adopts towards the 
events which he describes. The attitude of Herodotus is 
fair throughout, showing pleasure in the good and grief at 
the bad. That of Thucydides, on the contrary, is severe and 
harsh and proves that he bears a grudge against his country 
because of his exile. For he details her misdeeds with the 
utmost exactitude, but when things go right, either he does 
not mention them at all, or only like a man under com- 
pulsion. 

In subject-matter Thucydides is for these reasons inferior 
to Herodotus ; in expression he is partly inferior, partly su- 
perior, partly equal. I will state my views on these points also. 


1 Herod. I. 2 Herod. 1, Iv. 
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The first of excellences is that without which style 
is of no worth in any of its aspects,—language pure in 
vocabulary and true to Greek idiom. In this respect both 
are correct writers. Herodotus represents the highest standard 
of the Ionic dialect, Thucydides of the Attic....Third in order 
comes the so-called ‘concision. In this Thucydides is com- 
monly held to excel Herodotus. It might, indeed, be objected 
that it is only when united with clearness that brevity is found 
to be attractive; if it fails in this,it is harsh. However, let us 
suppose that Thucydides is in no way inferior because of his 
obscurity. Vividness comes next in order as the first of the 
-extraneous excellences. In this respect both authors are 
decidedly successful. After this excellence the imitation of 
traits of character, and of emotions, presents itself. Here 
the historians divide the credit, for Thucydides excels in 
expressing the emotions, whilst Herodotus has greater skill 
in representing aspects of character. Next come the ex- 
cellences which exhibit loftiness and grandeur of composition. 
Here, again, the historians are on a par. Then come the 
excellences which comprise strength and energy and similar 
qualities of style. In these Thucydides is superior to 
Herodotus. But in grace, persuasiveness, charm and the 
like excellences, Herodotus is far superior to Thucydides. 
In his choice of language Herodotus aims at naturalness, 
Thucydides at intensity. Of all literary virtues the most 
important is propriety. In this Herodotus is more careful 
than Thucydides, who everywhere (and in his speeches still 
more than in his narrative) shows a want of variety. My 
friend Caecilius, however, thinks with me that his enthymemes 


have been imitated and emulated in a special degree by 
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Demosthenes. It may be said in general that the poetical 
compositions (as I should not shrink from calling them) of 
both are beautiful. The chief point of difference is that the 
beauty of Herodotus is radiant, that of Thucydides awe- 
inspiring. Enough has been said about these historians, 
although much more could be said, for which there will be 


another opportunity. 


IV 


Xenophon and Philistus, who flourished at a later time 
than these writers, did not resemble one another either in 
nature or in principles. Xenophon was an emulator of 
Herodotus in both kinds, matter and language. In the first 
place, the historical subjects he chose are fine and impressive 
and such as befit a philosopher: the Education of Cyrus, the 
portrait of a good and prosperous king; the Eupedition of the 
Younger Cyrus, in which Xenophon, who himself took part in 
the campaign, extols so highly the bravery of the Greek 
auxiliaries; and also the Greek History, the story which 
Thucydides left unfinished, in which are described the over- 
throw of ‘the Thirty’ and the restoration of the Athenian 
walls razed by the Lacedaemonians. It is not only for his 
subjects, chosen in emulation of Herodotus, that Xenophon 
deserves commendation, but also for his arrangement of his 
material. Everywhere he begins and ends in the most fitting 
and appropriate way. His divisions are good, and so is his 
order and the variety of his writing. He displays piety, 
rectitude, resolution, geniality, in a word all the virtues 
which adorn the character. Such is the manner in which 


he deals with his subject-matter. 
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In expression he is partly like Herodotus, partly inferior. 
He resembles him in marked purity and lucidity of vocabulary; 
he chooses terms that are familiar and consonant to the theme; 
and he puts them together with no less charm and grace than 
Herodotus. But Herodotus also possesses elevation and beauty 
and stateliness and what is specifically called the ‘historical 
vein.’ Not only was Xenophon powerless to borrow this from 
him, but if occasionally he wishes to enliven his style, like a 
land-breeze he blows but for a short time and quickly drops. 
Indeed, in many passages he is unduly long. So far from 
equalling the success of Herodotus in adapting his language 
to his characters, he is found on strict examination to be often 


careless in this respect. 


V 


Philistus would seem to resemble Thucydides more nearly 
and to have the same general stamp. Like Thucydides, he 
has not taken a subject of great utility and public interest, 
but a single and local one. He has divided it into two 
parts, entitling the former ‘Concerning Sicily,’ the latter 
‘Concerning Dionysius.’ But the subject is one, as may be 
seen from the conclusion of the Sicilian section. He has 
not presented his narrative in the best order, but has made 
it hard to follow; his arrangement is inferior to that of 
Thucydides. No more than Thucydides does he desire 
to admit extraneous matter, and he is therefore wanting 
in variety. He displays a character which is obsequious, 
subservient, mean, and petty. He shuns what is peculiar and 


curious in the style of Thucydides, and reproduces what is 
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rounded and terse and enthymematic. He falls, however, very 
far behind the beauty of language and the wealth of enthy- 
memes found in Thucydides. And not only in these respects 
is he inferior, but also in his composition. The style of Thucy- 
dides is full of variety, a fact which is so obvious that I 
consider it needs no further demonstration. But the language 
of Philistus is exceedingly uniform and lacking in variety. 
Many successive sentences will be found to be constructed 
by him in the same way. For example, at the beginning of 
the Second Book of his Sicilian History: ‘The Syracusans 
having associated with themselves the Megarians and En- 
naeans, and the Camarinaeans having mustered the Sicels 
and the rest of the allies except the Geloans (now the 
Geloans said that they would not wage war against the 
Syracusans); and the Syracusans learning that the Camari- 
naeans had crossed the Hyrminus...... ‘vali thissis stoume 
obviously most displeasing. He is trivial and common- 
place whatever his subject may be, whether he describes 
sieges or settlements, whether he deals in eulogium or in 
censure. Moreover, he does not write speeches worthy 
of the greatness of the speakers, but he makes even his 
parliamentary orators, one and all, abandon in a panic alike 
their faculties and their principles. He possesses, however, a 
sort of natural euphony of style and a well-balanced judgment. 
And he is a better model for actual pleadings than Thucy- 


dides. 


VI 


Theopompus of Chios was the most celebrated of all the 
disciples of Isocrates. He composed many panegyrics and 


many deliberative speeches, as well as the ‘Chian’ Letters 


1 Philistus, fragm. 8 (Fragm. Hist. Graec. p. 186). 
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and some noteworthy treatises. As a student of history he 
deserves praise on several grounds. His historical subjects 
are both good, one of them embracing the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian War, the other the career of Philip. His 
arrangement, also, is good, being in both cases lucid and easy 
to follow. Especially admirable are the care and industry 
which mark his historical writing, for it is clear, even if he 
had said nothing to that effect, that he prepared himself 
most fully for his task and incurred heavy expense in the 
collection of his material. Moreover, he was an eye-witness 
of many events, and came in contact with many leading men 
and generals of his day, whether popular leaders or more 
cultivated persons. All this he did in order to improve his 
History. For he did not (as some do) consider the recording 
of his researches as a pastime, but as the one thing needful 
in life. The trouble he took may be inferred from the com- 
prehensiveness of his work. He has related the foundation of 
nations, described the establishment of cities, portrayed royal 
lives and peculiar customs, and incorporated in his work 
everything wonderful or strange found on any land or sea. 
Nor must it be supposed that this is merely a form of enter- 
tainment. It is not so. Such particulars are, it may in 
general be said, of the greatest utility. 

In fine, who will not admit that it is necessary for the 
votaries of philosophic rhetoric to study the various customs 
both of foreigners and of Greeks, to hear about various 
laws and forms of government, the lives of men and their 
actions, their deaths and fortunes? For such votaries he has 
provided material in all plenty, not divorced from the events 
narrated, but in close connexion with them. All these 


qualities of the historian are worthy of admiration. The 
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same may be said of the philosophical reflections scattered 
throughout his History, for he has many fine observations 
on justice, piety, and the rest of the virtues. There remains 
his crowning and most characteristic quality, one which is 
found developed with equal care and effect in no other 
writer, whether of the older or the younger generation. And 
what is this quality? It is the gift of seeing and stating 
in each case not only what is obvious to the multitude, 
but of examining even the hidden motives of actions and 
actors and the feelings of the soul (things not easily discerned 
by the crowd), and of laying bare all the mysteries of seem- 
ing virtue and undiscovered vice. Indeed, I can well be- 
lieve that the fabled examination, before the judges in the 
other world, of souls in Hades when separated from the body 
is of the same searching kind as that which is conducted by 
means of the writings of Theopompus. In consequence he 
was thought malicious on the ground that, where reproaches 
against distinguished persons were necessary, he added un- 
necessary details ; while in truth he acted like surgeons who 
cut and cauterize the morbid parts of the system, carrying 
their operations far down, and yet in no way assailing the 
healthy and normal organs. Such is an account of the way 
in which Theopompus deals with his subject-matter. 

In style he is most like to Isocrates. His diction is pure, 
familiar and clear; it is elevated, grand, and full of stateli- 
ness; it is formed according to the middle armony, having 
a pleasant and easy flow. It differs from that of Isocrates 


in pungency and energy in some passages, when he gives free 
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play to his emotions, and particularly when he taxes cities 
or generals with evil counsels and unjust actions. In such 
criticisms he abounds, and he falls not one whit behind the in- 
tensity of Demosthenes, as may be seen from many other 
writings and from his Chzan Letters, in composing which he 
has obeyed his native instincts. If in the passages on which 
he has bestowed the greatest pains, he had paid less attention 
to the blending of vowels, the measured cadence of periods, 
and the uniformity of constructions, he would have far sur- 
passed himself in expression. 

He is also guilty of errors in the sphere of subject-matter, 
and particularly in regard to his digressions, some of which 
are neither necessary nor opportune, but childish in the 
extreme. An instance is the story of the Silenus who 
appeared in Macedonia, and that of the fight between the 
serpent and the galley, and not a few other things of the 
kind. 

The study of these historians will suffice to furnish to 
those who practise civil oratory a suitable fund of examples 


for every variety of style. 
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CONCERNING THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF THUCYDIDES: 


DIONYSIUS TO HIS FRIEND AMMAEUS 


WITH GREETINGS. 


I 


I thought I had sufficiently indicated the characteristics 
of Thucydides when describing the most important and 
remarkable of those peculiarities which seemed to me to 
distinguish him from all previous orators and_ historians. 
I have, in fact, previously treated the subject in the essays, 
inscribed with your name, on the Azczent Orators, and a little 
time before in the treatise on Thucydides himself which I 
addressed to Aelius Tubero, in which I have, to the best 
of my ability, gone into all the points needing discussion, and 
have added suitable illustrations. But your view is that these 
writings lack precision, in that I do not give the proofs till 
I have specified the characteristics. You think that the 
exposition of characteristic peculiarities would gain in pre- 
cision if, side by side with each single statement, I were to 
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set down the expressions of the historian, as is the practice 
of the authors of rhetorical handbooks and introductions to 
the art of composition. Desiring, therefore, to meet every 
criticism, I have taken this course, and have followed the 


didactic method in place of the epideictic. 


II 


In order that the argument may be easy for you to follow, 
I will first quote word for word what I have previously said 
with regard to the historian, and will then cursorily review each 
several proposition, and will supply the illustrations as you 
desire. The passage about to be cited follows the remarks 
on Herodotus. ‘Coming after Herodotus and the authors 
previously mentioned, and taking a comprehensive view of 
their several excellences, Thucydides aspired to form and to 
introduce into historical composition an individual manner 
of his own, one which was neither absolute prose nor down- 
right metre, but something compounded of the two. In the 
choice of words he often adopts a figurative, obscure, archaic 
and strange diction, in place of that which was in common 
use and familiar to the men of his day. He takes the 
greatest trouble to vary his constructions, since it was in this 


respect chiefly that he wished to excel his predecessors. At 
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one time he makes a phrase out of a word, at another time 
he condenses a phrase into a word. Now he gives a nominal 
in place of a verbal form, and again he converts a noun into 
a verb. He inverts the ordinary use of nouns and verbs 
themselves, interchanging common with proper nouns and 
active with passive verbs. He varies the normal use of the 
plural and the singular number, and predicates the one in 
place of the other. He combines feminines with masculines, 
masculines with feminines, and neuters with the other genders; 
and the natural agreement of gender is violated thereby. He 
wrests the cases of nouns or participles at times from the 
expression to the sense, at other times from the sense to 
the expression. In the employment of conjunctions and 
prepositions, and especially of the particles which serve to 
bring out the meanings of individual words, he allows himself 
full poetic liberty. There will be found in him a large number 
of constructions which by changes of person and variations 
of tense, and by the strained use of expressions denoting’ 
place, differ from ordinary speech and have all the appear- 
ance of solecisms. Further, he frequently substitutes things 
for persons and persons for things. In his enthymemes and 
his sentences the numerous parentheses often delay the con- 
clusion for a long time, while there is much in him that is 
tortuous, involved, perplexed, and similarly defective. More- 


over, not a few of the showy figures will be found to be 
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employed by him,—I mean those parisoses, paromoeoses, 
paronomasiae and antitheses, which are so lavishly used by 
Gorgias of Leontini, by the school of Polus and Licymnius, 
and by many others who flourished in his time. The most 
obvious of his characteristics is the attempt to indicate as 
many things as possible in as few words as possible, to 
combine many ideas in one, and to leave the listener 
expecting to hear something more. The consequence is 
that brevity becomes obscurity. In fine, there are four 
“instruments,” so to say, of the style of Thucydides,—the 
artificial character of the vocabulary, the variety of the 
constructions, the roughness of the harmony, the speed of the 
narrative. Its “colours” are solidity, pungency, condensation, 
austerity, gravity, terrible vehemence, and above all his 
power of stirring the emotions. Such is Thucydides in re- 
spect of those characteristics of his style which distinguish 


him from all other writers!’ 


ee 


Examples of expressions which are obscure, and archaic, 
. . \ ’ 2 ¢ > 
and puzzling to ordinary people are: To axpaidvés, o ére- 
Noyta pos, n Teptwmy, 7) avakwyxn, and so forth. Of artificial 
words instances are: 7 KwAUVMy, 7 TeégBevots, 7 KaTaBon, 
7 axOnde@v, 7 Sexaiwacs, and so on, 
His novelty and variety in his constructions, and his 


departure from established usage, which we consider to be 


1 Dionys. Hal. de Thucyd. cc. 24, 25. 
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the chief point of difference between him and all other 


writers, may be illustrated by the following instances. 


IV 


When he amplifies a single idea and uses a number of 
nouns or verbs in place of one nominal or verbal expression, 
he expresses himself thus: ‘Themistocles exhibited his 
natural force in the most convincing way, and in this respect 
he was especially worthy of admiration beyond any rival’.’ 
Again, in the Funeral Speech he writes: ‘nor yet on the 
score of poverty is a man who has it in his power to 
confer a service on the state debarred through the obscurity 
of his rank”. For in these cases the sense** He expresses 
himself as in his description of the Spartan Brasidas when 
in the engagement at Pylus he was wounded and fell over- 
board. ‘He fell” he says, ‘on to the wape&eipecia, and 
his shield slipped off?’ What he means is: ‘he fell over- 
board on to the projecting parts of the oars.’ 


V 


When he gives the form of nouns to the verbal parts of 
speech, he expresses himself as follows. In his First Book 
the Corinthian envoy addresses the Athenians thus: ‘such 
are the pleas for justice we can bring before you, together 
with the following exhortation and claim to gratitude’ 
Here the verbs ‘we can exhort’ and ‘we can claim’ have 
been changed into the nouns ‘exhortation’ and ‘claim.’ 
Parallel expressions are ‘the non-circumvallation of the 
Plemmyrium’ in the Seventh Book, and ‘the lamentation ’ 


1 Thucyd. 1. 138. 2 Thucyd. 11. 37. 
° Thucyd. Iv. 12. ae Thucy dat. 4X. 
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which in the First Book he has mentioned in the course of 
a speech’. For to the verbs ‘to circumvallate’ and ‘to 
lament’ he has given the form of the nouns ‘circumvallation’ 


and ‘lamentation.’ 


VI 


But when conversely he turns his nouns into verbs, he 
produces such an expression as we find in the First Book 
when the cause of the war is under discussion. ‘The most real 
cause, though that which was least acknowledged, I consider 
to have been the fact that the growth of the Athenian power 
compelled them to wage war’. His meaning is that the 
growth of the Athenian power caused a compulsion to the 
war. But for the nouns ‘compulsion’ and ‘war’ he has 


substituted the verbs ‘to compel’ and ‘to wage war.’ 


VII 


When he interchanges the passive and active forms 
of verbs, he writes in this fashion: ‘for neither the one 
hinders by the truce nor the other*®’ The active verb 
‘hinders’ is employed in place of the passive ‘is hin- 
dered. The real meaning of the expression is: ‘for 
neither the one is hindered by the truce nor the other.’ 
And so also with the words found in his introduction : 
‘for in the absence of commerce, they did not mingle 


freely with one another‘’ Here the active verb ‘did 


1 Thucyd. I. 143.—As to 7 ovk daroretxuors, see note on p. 179 infra. 
2 Thucyd. I. 23. 8 Thucyd. I. 144. 4 Thucyd. I. 2. 
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not mingle’ occupies the place of the passive ‘were not 


: ? 
mingled. 


VAI 


When instead of the active he uses the passive, he con- 
structs a sentence of this kind: ‘all of us who had by this 
time been brought into contact with the Athenians’’ His 
meaning is: ‘all of us who dealt with the Athenians. But 
he has used the passive form ‘been brought into contact 
with’ in place of the active ‘dealt with” And so with 
what next follows: ‘those who had been settled more 
in the interior’.’ For instead of the active verb ‘who had 


settled’ he has used the passive ‘who had been settled.’ 


IX 


As regards the distinction of singular and plural, he 
changes the two numbers about and uses singular for plural 
thus: ‘and if perchance it occurs to some one that not he, 
but the Syracusan, is the enemy of the Athenian®*.’ He means 
‘Syracusans’ and ‘Athenians, but he has put each of the 
proper names in the singular. Another instance is the passage: 
‘and we shall find the enemy more formidable, if his retreat 
is made dificult’? Here he has put ‘enemies’ in the 
singular, not in the plural. Deviating in the same way from 
customary language, he uses the plural in place of the singular. 
This mode of expression will be found in the first part of 
the Funeral Speech: ‘for eulogies bestowed on others are 


1 Thucyd. I. 120. 2 Thucyd. 1. 120. 
3 Thucyd. vi. 78. 4 Thucyd. Iv. ro. 
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endurable only so far as each person thinks that he is himself 
capable of any of the deeds of which he hears'’ Here 
the words ‘each person’ and ‘hears’ are singular, but the 
following words are put in the plural: ‘but when this point 
is passed, they begin to feel envy and incredulity?’ * * Such 
expressions would naturally be used not of one person but 


of many. 


Xx 


Examples of the interchange of the three genders, in con- 
travention of the ordinary rules of language, are such as these. 
He uses tapayos in the masculine for trapay% in the feminine, 
and similarly dyXos for éyAnows. In place of rv BovrAnow and 
Thv dvvauv he uses TO BovAcpevoy and To dvvapuevov. For in- 
stance, he says of the Athenians when they were considering 
the dispatch of their forces to Sicily: ‘the Athenians were 
not robbed of their wishing (to BovAdpevov) by the burden of 
the preparations®.” There is a similar instance in the passage 
in which he refers to the Thessalians: ‘date ef bun Svvacteia 
MadXov 1) icovopia expavTo ré eTLYwpiw of Meccano’. Here 
he has made the feminine neuter. The real signification of 
the expression is: ‘date ef wn duvacteia maddov 7) toovomia 


> a mS , € iz) 
EXPOVTO TH ETLYWPL@ OL Ococanrot. 


dole 
Sometimes he gives an unusual turn to the cases of 


proper nouns and appellatives and participles and the 


1 Thucyd. Il. 35- 2 Thucyd. Il. 35. 
3 Thucyd. vi. 24. 4 Thucyd. iv. 78. 
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articles attached to them. He will then frame such a 
sentence as this: ‘for the states, having obtained a tem- 
pered liberty and security in their undertakings, advanced 
towards downright freedom, scorning the “specious pretence 
of law and order” offered by the Athenians’” Now writers 
whose syntax conforms to ordinary usage would have coupled 
the feminine form (sc. of the participle) with the feminine 
gender of the noun, and would have used the accusative 
instead of the genitive case as follows: ‘cwdpoatvny yap 
AaBovoat ai ores Kal adevay TOY Tpaccopévay -xopnoav 
eri THy avTiKpus édXEvOepiav, THY amo TOV “AOnvaiwv HrovXov 
evvouiay ov mpotyunaacat. Whereas authors who construct 
masculines with feminines, as Thucydides has done, and use 
genitives instead of accusatives, would be said by us to be 
guilty of solecism. This is true also of the following words: 
‘nal pn TO TAHOE avT@Y KataTdayevtes’. The sentence 
ought to have been constructed not in the dative case but in 
the accusative: ‘xal pn To TwAHOOs TMV TorEMioY KaTAaTa- 
yévtes. Just as no one would be said ‘77 wapa trav Oedv 


opyn poBeic Gat, but rather ‘77v TOv Deady opynv.’ 


ITA 


The style which neglects consistency in the tenses of 
verbs is of the following kind: ‘And yet, if we should 
choose to face danger unconcernedly rather than after careful 
training, and with a courage born of habit rather than in 


obedience to law, we have the advantage of not being 


1 Thucyd. vitl. 64. 2 Thucyd. IV. ro. 
LOZ) 
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afflicted by troubles which are in the future, while we show 
ourselves, in the midst of troubles, to be no less daring than 
those who are always toiling’? Here é0édomev is a verbal 
form which indicates the future, while qepuyiverau indicates 
the present. The construction would have been regular if he 
had joined tepiécta with éOérouwer. * * ‘I consider the 
inaccessibility of the spot to be in our favour; but this helps 
us only if we stand our ground; if we retire, the position, 
though difficult in itself, will easily be mastered by the 
enemy’. Now yiveras refers to the present, but écras to 
the future. The cases also are irregularly constructed. For 
he has put the participle wevovrwy and the pronoun jor in 
the genitive case, but d7oywpyocacw in the dative. Whereas 
the latter should, more properly, have corresponded in case 


to the two former. 


XIII 


When he makes the transition from the sense to the 
expression or from the expression to the sense, he uses a 
construction of the following kind: ‘the populace of the 
Syracusans were at great odds with one another*’ Although 
he begins with the singular noun ‘populace,’ he assimilates 
the expression to the sense, which is plural, ‘the Syracusans,’ 
And again: ‘for when the Athenians quitted Sicily after 
the convention, the men of Leontini enrolled many new 


citizens, and the populace entertained the idea of redis- 


1 Thucyd. It. 39. 2 Thucyd. Iv. ro. 3 Thucyd. VI. 35. 
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tributing the land’? From the plural ‘men of Leontini’ 


he passes to the singular noun ‘the populace.’ * * * * * * 


XIV 


In his History things are treated as persons, as in 
the address of the Corinthians to the Lacedaemonians. The 
Corinthian speaker urges the leading men of the Peloponnese 
to maintain its prestige, in the eyes of external states, such 
as their fathers transmitted it to them. These are his words: 
‘You must, therefore, be well advised, and strive that the 
Peloponnese which you lead forth may be no less powerful 
than when your fathers left it to your care*®’ He has used 
the expression ‘to lead forth’ in the sense ‘to guide the 
Peloponnese outside as its leaders. Now this could not 
apply to the territory, but it can apply to its glory and its 
power, and this is what he means to say. 

Persons are transformed into things by him in the fol- 
lowing way. When the same Corinthian envoy, addressing 
the Lacedaemonians, compares the characters of the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians, he says: ‘They are innovators 
and quick to conceive plans and to execute their resolves. 
But your alertness is directed to preserving what you have 
and to forming no fresh resolve, and to refraining even from 
the execution of what is absolutely essential*’ Now up to 
this point the construction is normal, the two persons forming 
its basis. But afterwards in the second clause the expression 
is changed, and instead of persons a thing is used in reference 
to the Lacedaemonians, when he says: ‘and once more they 
are daring even beyond their power, and venturesome beyond 


ee hucyd-8 Viera. + Thucyd. 3. 7. 
3 Thucyd. I. 70. 
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their better judgment, and full of hope in the hour of danger ; 
but your way (70 6é tpértepov) is to act below the measure 
of your power and to trust not even the safe conclusions 
of your judgment’? Here ‘your way’ is used instead of 


‘you, a thing taking the place of a person. 


xv 


In his enthymemes and sentences the parentheses are 
numerous and reach their conclusion with difficulty. This 
makes the meaning hard to follow. There are many of them 
in every part of the History; but two only, taken from the 
Introduction, will suffice. One is the passage which shows the 
weakness of Primitive Greece and assigns the causes. ‘For 
in the absence of commerce, they did not mingle freely with 
one another whether by land or over sea: each tribe pos- 
sessing property enough of its own to support existence and 
having no superfluous goods ; none cultivating the land, for it 
was uncertain when some invader would come and rob them, 
as there were no fortifications to protect them: and feeling 
that they could command the bare means of subsistence 
everywhere alike, they readily migrated®’ If he had added 
the word ‘readily migrated’ to the first period and shaped 
it thus, ‘In the absence of commerce they did not mingle 
freely with one another by land or by sea, but each tribe 
possessing enough property of its own to support existence, 
they migrated readily, he would have made his meaning 
clearer, but by the insertion of many parenthetical clauses he 


has made it obscure and hard to follow. The second passage 


1 Thucyd. t.7e: 2 Thucyd. 1. 2. 
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tov evOupnpatav KatacKevn yiveTat, TOUTOY TOV TpdoTrOV 
»y > > lanl lal \ > nw > / e 4 6 \ 
exer Tap avT@: Keira de ev To emitadiw 7 Eis: ‘THY 

15 O€ TOY evavTiwy Timwpiay TofeWoTépay aitav haBdvTes 
\ vA 4 4 , / 3 , 
Kal KWWdvVeY apa TOVdE KAAALOTOV VopiaavTes EBovdyOn- 
\ \ A A he wie > , \ \ 
cap Tovs pev TyswpetoOar Tav S edierOar, edids pev Td 
> \ lal / > , ¥ x \ a“ 
adaves TOV KaTtopOecew | emitpepavTes, Epyw dé wept TOV 807 
non Opwpévov odhiow avrots a€vodvtes TeToevar: ev TE 
apvver Oar rafety paddov hynodpevor H evdovtes cwler Oat 
20 dp paddov Hynodpevor 7) so4 
\ \ lal n 
TO Mev aioxpov Tov héyou epuyov, TO 8 Epyov TO Taparte 
Urépewav Kat du ehaxiotov Karpod TUYNS ama aku THs 
5 5 € aA xX lal 8 / > ON / ’ lal 2 3 
ogns paddov 7) Tov d€éovs amndd\aynoav. Tovad’Td eoTL 
Kal Ta TEpt OeutoToKd€ovs elpynueva Vd TOV ovyypadéws 
Lal 4 , > \ nw 
25€V TH TPOTH BYBAw: ‘HV yap 6 BeutoToKAHs BeBarorara 
SS , > \ 5 % , \ 5 , > Tit 
n pvoews iayvv Snrtooas Kai diadepdvTws Tu és avTd 
a (mae »” , > , \ , \ 
baAXov €erépov afvos Oavpdoa. oikela yap Evvécer Kat 
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15 modwwrépar P. 16 rdv dé P | vouroavres P. 17 Tovs] mer’ avrod rods O. 
19 dpwudvovs dnolv PG: corr. s. 19, 20 év TH autverOa] Kal év adr@ Td 
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is that which refers to the invasion of Attica by Eurystheus. 
‘Eurystheus was slain in Attica by the Heracleidae. His 
maternal uncle was Atreus, to whom as being his kinsman 
Eurystheus entrusted the kingdom of Mycenae when he went 
to the wars. Atreus had been banished by his father because 
of the murder of Chrysippus. When Eurystheus failed to 
return, Atreus succeeded to the sovereignty over the My- 
cenaeans and over all others who had been under the rule 
of Eurystheus. He did so at the desire of the Mycenaeans, 
who feared the Heracleidae. He had also courted the multi- 
tude, and was thought to be a man of power’. 


XVI 


The plan of his enthymemes is sometimes tortuous 
and involved and hard to unravel, as in the following 
passage’ of the Funeral Speech: ‘They found a dearer 
delight in the punishment of their foes; danger thus in- 
curred they considered the noblest of all, and wished to 
subordinate all other aims to that of vengeance. They com- 
mitted the uncertainty of success to hope, but in action 
deemed it right to trust themselves as concerning what was 
now before their eyes. Thinking it right to suffer in self- 
defence rather than save their lives by submission, they 
escaped a shameful reputation by exposing themselves to 
the brunt of the fray; and in a moment of time they were 
removed, at the height of their fortune, from the scene of 
their glory rather than their fear*’ Of this kind also is the 
characterisation of Themistocles given by the historian in his 
First Book: ‘For Themistocles exhibited his natural force 
in the most convincing way, and in this respect he was 


especially worthy of admiration beyond any rival. Through 


Thucyd. 1. 9. As to the translation, see p. 18r infra. 2 Thucyd. II. 42. 
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ovre mpopabav eis avrny odfev ovr emipabav Tay TE 
mapaxphua Sv éhaxiotyns Bovdyns Kpdtirtos yvapov Kal 
Tov peddovtwv émt mhetaTov Tod yernoopévov apioTos 
elkaoTys: Kal a pev peTa XELpas EXOL Kat eEnyjoao bau 

5 olds Te’ Gv S€ amreLpos Ely, Kpivar ikavas ovK am7daKTO* 
76 TE Gpewov 7) YElpov ev TH aavel ETL TPOEMpa. Kal | TO 808 
Edpmav eizretvy dicews pev Svvdper, perérns dé Bpaxv- 
TTL KpatiaTos 81) ovTOS avTooxEdialew Ta déovta eyeveTo.. 


XVII 


¢ \ ee \ lal > te 
Oi dé peipaxidders oynpaticpot Tov av7léTwv TE 
Lal x AS 
IO K@L TAPOMOL@TEWY Kal TAapLTomoEwY, EV ols Ol TEPL TOV 
- y nw n~ 
Topytav padiora érhedvacay, HKLOTA TO KAPAKTHPL TOVTM 
\ lol an 
TT POOHKOVTES, AVOTNPAV EXOVTL THV AYwyV Kal TOV KOpoU 
lal an , \ “A 
TrELaTOV apEeTTHKOTL, TOLOVTOL TWEs EloL Tapa TH TVY- 
ypadet: ‘pativerar yap 7) vdv Kadovpevn Ed)as ov 7addau 
, > , ) \» Veh Cope goss \ \ , 
15 BeBaiws oixovpery. kat eri d€- ‘ot pev Kal Tapa Svvapu 
Xx 
TOAMNTAL Kal Tapa yvounv KLVduvevTat: TO 8 DuerEpov 
lat A nw la nw nw 
Ts Te Suvdpews evdead mpakar THs TE yrouns pydé Tots 
, an an an » 
BeBaious muoredvoar, Tav dé Sewav pndémote olecOar 
5) ® = 
atohvOnoecOar’> Kai év ots Tas KatakaBovoas TH “EX- 
LO \ x \ , > , , 
20hada cupdopas dua Tas ordoers eme&épyerat Todde 
, cere \ \ IN 2 > , , 
ypapwv: ‘Towa pev yap addoyroros avdpeta firérarpos 
> , é2 \ \ 
evontarOn: péddrynous dé pounOrs Sevtia evmpeTys, TO Se 
an , an 
cappov mpdcynua | Tov avavdpov, Kal 7d els amav 809 
\ | la > \ A 
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his native shrewdness, and unaided by knowledge acquired 
previously or at the time, he surpassed all others whether in 
judging present needs on the spur of the moment or in con- 
jecturing the events of the most distant future. He had the 
power of explaining whatever he had in hand, and was well 
able to form a competent opinion of things of which he 
had no experience. He could foresee the better or worse 
course, while it was still in the dim future. In a word, 
through sheer natural capacity he could, however short the 
time for preparation might be, excel all men in improvising 
the right thing to be done’? 


Galt! 


The affected figures of antithesis and paromoeosis and 
partsosts, in which Gorgias and his followers were particularly 
fertile, little become this style, which has an austere cast and 
is very far removed from preciosity. But instances of the 
following kind are found in the History of Thucydides: ‘ For 
it is clear that what is denominated Hellas now-a-days was 
not securely populated in ancient days’ And again: ‘They 
are daring beyond their power, and venturesome beyond their 
better judgment; but your way is to act below the measure of 
your power, and to trust not even the safe conclusions of your 
judgment, and to think you will never escape from the 
dangers that threaten you®” Another instance will be found 
in the passage in which he describes, in the following terms, 
the calamities which had overtaken Greece in consequence of 
party-spirit: ‘For reckless audacity was considered loyal 
courage ; cautious hesitation was specious cowardice ; mode- 
ration was the cloak of unmanliness; universal wisdom was 
general ineffectiveness*. Many passages of this kind will be 


1 Thucyd. I. 138. 2 Thucyd. I. 2. 
3 Thucyd. I. 7o. 4 Thucyd. 11. 82. 
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dv Ons adTod THs LoTopias heyomeva, ixava dé Kal TadTA 
delyparos evexa eipno bar. 

"Exets, @ pire “Appate, Ta TapaTypypyata Kal” exa- 
oTov avTav ex THS KownNs eEnTacpeva Tpaypateias, ws 
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5 emelyreis. 
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found throughout his History; but those already given will 
serve as a sample of the rest. 

Thus you have, my dear Ammaeus, the observations 
examined, as you desired, one by one, according to the 


ordinary method. 


INOUGES: 


Throughout the Notes and Glossary references are given to the lines as well 
as to the pages of the text of the Three Letters, e.g. 68 14. The abbreviation 
w. UY. (wept UWous) = Longinus on the Sublime. 


Pikot (LETTER LO: AMMAE US, 


The greater part of such notes as are required for the /zrst Letter 
to Ammaeus can be most conveniently presented in the form of a 
Chronological Table. References to lines and pages of the Letter 
are given in the case of events dated by Dionysius himself. 


Table of Dates in the Lives of Demosthenes and Aristotle. 


“ nw , / 
avayKata, ™pos TAUTA a7] TWV KPOVWV diayvoots. 


Dionys. de Dinarcho c. 9. 


Olympiad and Archon | B.C. 


99, 1. Diotrephes | 384} Birth of Aristotle, 60 14. 
Birth of Demosthenes. 
This is the date now generally accepted 
for the birth of Demosthenes: see A. 
Schaefer, Dem. u. seine Zett i. 269 n. 2. 
The date assigned by Dionysius (56 19g) is 
381 B.c. He expressly says (60 15) that 
Aristotle was rpioly éreot Anuwoobévous mpec- 
Bvrepos. 
99, 3. Evander 382 | Birth of Philip of Macedon. 
103, 2. Polyzelus 367 | Aristotle comes to Athens, 60 17. 


R. II 
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Olympiad and Archon 


B.C. 


104, I. 


104, 3. 
LOG 2. 
TOO sats 
TOO 2. 


106, 3. 
106, 4. 


TOets 


TOF. 


107, 3: 
107, 4. 


rIEYSy HN 


Timocrates 


Molon 
Eucharistus 
Elpines 
Callistratus 


Diotimus 
Thudemus 


Aristodemus 


Theellus 


Apollodorus 
Callimachus 


Theophilus 


364 


362 
359 
356 
355 


354 
353 


352 


351 


35° 
349 


348 


In this archonship Demosthenes, accord- 
ing to Dionysius (56 20), entered upon 
his seventeenth year. In the lacuna 
marked on 56 21, Dionysius possibly 
assigned the Speeches against Aphobus 
to this period. 

Against Onetor. 

Callicles, Conon, etc. (approximate date). 

Birth of Alexander. 

Against Androtion, 56 21—24. 

Against the Law of Leptines, 58 1. 

On the Navy Boards, 58 5. 

Against Timocrates, 58 12. 

For the Megalopolitans, 58 13. 

Against Aristocrates, 58 18. 

first Philippic, 58 15. 

‘Dionysius of Halicarnassus is mis- 
taken in placing the First Philippic earlier 
than the Aristocrates, though he is right in 
assigning both speeches to the same year, 
Ol. 107, 1 (352—1 B.C.).” Sandys, Fzrst 
Philippic and Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, 
p- 7- 

For the Rhodians, 58 20. 


Probably this speech should rather be 
dated some two years earlier (S. H. Butcher 
Demosthenes pp. 43, 443 J. B. Bury History 
of Greece p- 880). 

For Phormion, etc. 
Olynthtiacs I, LI, (17: 58 24. 


Dionysius arranges (58 26—601) the 
three Olynthiacs in the order II, III, I. 
The point at issue is fully discussed by 
Sandys of. cit. pp. Ixiii—lxvii. See also 
ad Amm.i.c. 9. Cp. schol. Demosth. ov. 
Olynth. ii. init. p. 71, 1 Dind. rodroy (rév 
Noyov) Acov¥aros mporarre: TOY ‘ONvvAcaxGr, 
dpxovras Té Twas KaTadéywy Kal €k Tod mpo- 
o.ulov micTrovmevos ex Teprxapelas AnPbévTos. 
Karxidtos dé avtitéyer mp@rov aéiay Tov’ 
TpOrov vomfduevoyv. Td uwev ody KaTa Tods 
dpxovras év ioropia xKetrac kal tows ovK 
axpiBH Tov éXeyxov exer, 7d 5é KaTa Td 
mpooluov ovx a’lrapxes els amddectuv. 


Against Meidias, 60 2. 

Aristotle upon the death of Plato leaves 
Athens, proceeding to Atarneus, which 
was ruled by Hermias, 60 19. Fall of 
Olynthus, 70 18. 
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Olympiad and Archon | B.C. 


108, 2. Themistocles 


I0Q, 3- 


109, 4. 


Archias 
Eubulus 
Lyciscus 


Pythodotus 


Sosigenes 


Nicomachus 


110, 1. Theophrastus 


110, 2. Lysimachides 


DEO;.3: 
Tete Dy i, 
Bi, 


Ti2;3- 


Te 34. 


Chaerondas 
Pythodemus 
Evaenetus 
Aristophon 


Anticles 


114, 2. Cephisodorus 


IT4, 3. 


Philocles 


347 


346 
345 
344 


343 


342 


341 


340 


339 
338 
336 
335 
330 
325 


37S 


322 


‘Fifth of Demosthenes Speeches against 
LEM US) BS. 

By the fifth speech Dionysius means 
Philipp. i. 30 ff. On his division of the 
First Philippic into two parts, see Sandys, 
First Philippic and Olynthiacs of Demos- 
thenes, pp. 101, 102. 

On the Peace, 72 2. 

Aristotle retires to Mytilene, 60 21. 

Second Philippic, 724 (‘the seventh 
of the speeches against Philip’). 

Aristotle with Philip, as Alexander’s 
tutor, 60 22. 

(Hegesippus) On Halonnesus, 729 (‘the 
eighth of the speeches against Philip’). 

On the Embassy, 72 11. 

On the Chersonese, 72 14 (‘the ninth of 
the speeches against Philip’). 

Third Philippic, 72 20 (‘the tenth of the 
speeches against Philip’). 

[Demosth.] Fourth Philippic, 72 22 (‘the 
eleventh of the speeches against 
Philip’). Dionysius clearly regards 
this and the next-mentioned speech 
as genuine. 

[Demosth.] Ovat. ad Philippi Epist. 1., 
72 29 (‘the last of the speeches against 
Philip’). 

End of Philip’s convention with the 
Athenians, 74 23. 

Philip sends ambassadors to Thebes, 
78 209. 

Battle of Chaeroneia. 

Alexander succeeds Philip. 

Aristotle returns to Athens and teaches 
in the Lyceum, 60 25. 

On the Crown, 82 5. 

Victory of Alexander at Arbela, 82 7. 

Demosthenes accused of corruption, 
84 18. 

Death of Alexander, 60 27. 

Death of Demosthenes. 

Death of Aristotle, 62 1. 


Li—=—Z 
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For summary of this letter, see p. 25 supra. For Ammaeus, p. 38 
supra and Classical Review xiv. p. 440. 


5216 Kiessling (Rhein. Mus. xxiii. 254) supports his reading 
Kal Tov 7OGv évexa, Kal TOV Néywv by the apt quotation of Dionys. Hal. 
de Thucyd. c. 52, THs émveikelas, 7) Kexpnpela Kal mepl tods Adyous Kal 
mept TH 70%. 

5219 In the older texts of Dionysius, this and the following 
lines have been re-written as follows: 7 paboy ote mpotepodou Tav 
Anpoabevors Méywv at “ApiotoréAous téxvat, Exaov petadofagw: 7) Tovvav- 
tiov dwpacas tHv dogav jv mpotepov attos eoyov BeBawaow Kat Tov 
GAAws eyvwxota ktTA. Reiske (vi. 1130) suggests: tva 7 tiv do€ay, Hv 
mporepov atitos éxxov BeBaiws, €d, walav ort...... 


5420 See p. 41 supra. 


564 The words here quoted had become proverbial. They 
formed the commencement of the famous palinode (Plat. Phaedr. 
243 A) of Stesichorus :— 

ovx gor erupos AOyos odTOos: 
ovd’ éBas ev vavolv evoédpmors, 
ovd tkeo répyapa Tpolas, 

581 mepi trav areAeav, Le. pds Aertivny. 

58 4 of Tos pytopiKods Tivaxas ovvtagavTes: Cp. p. 42 Supra. 

5817 dvyadicov tprnpdv: the Greek seems to suggest the sense 
“galleys manned by refugees” rather than “flying squadron.” But 
the words used by Demosthenes (/%zlipp. 1. 25) are Taxelas Tpinpes 
déxa. Possibly yadicdv is an old corruption of tayeudv. 

58 20 @€eAXos, not Mecoadds, is the name of this archon: cp. 
Corp. Inser. Att. il. 1, 43. 


58 23 Tod tpitov. The Greek inclusive reckoning: the date of 
Callimachus being 349 B.c., of Theellus 351 B.c. 


602 ocuverdgaro seems to imply that Demosthenes wrote, but 


did not deliver, the speech Agacnst Metdias. The reference in yeupo- 
toviav is to the vote of censure for contempt of the festival (ddixetv 
Tepi THY Eoptyv) passed upon Meidias by the public assembly. 

6010 Dionysius’ authority in c. 5 may have been the Chronica 
of Apollodorus, for whom see W. Christ Gesch. der griech. Litteratur® 
p. 608, and Pauly-Wissowa i. 2857. 

6212 The MeOodica is included by Diogenes Laert. in his list 
of the works of Aristotle. It was probably a logical treatise. It is 
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mentioned again in c. 8, and in the passage which is quoted from the 
Rhetoric in c. 7. 


6220 By ‘instruction’ (ddacKxadia) Aristotle means exact or 
demonstrative proof. The sense here is, ‘to speak with scientific 
accuracy is the part of one who is conveying instruction in the 
science.’ 

6224 évrevéis = ‘intercourse, ‘way of dealing with’: cp. Ar. 
Metaph. ili. 5, 1009 A, éote 8 ovy 6 atrds Tpdros pds TavTAs THS 
éevreviews* ot pev yap TeBods deovrat, ot dé Bias. 

642 Mr Mathews suggests, with much force, that the text given 
by Dionysius should stand [with the exception of 76 8& fawwopmevov 
poaivdpevos ovAXoyiopos, which words may have arisen from an inser- 
tion at the wrong place of the questionably Aristotelian 75 8¢ gawo- 
fevos ovAoyiopos, a corruption due to 7 dpatvecOar deixvvcGac], the 
general meaning of the passage being: ‘ And inasmuch as rhetoric is 
demonstrative (or ostensibly demonstrative), therefore just as in the 
analytical theory [formal logic] part is induction, and part deduction, 
so also here: for argument by analogy is a kind of induction, and 
argument supported by reasons is a kind of deduction: in fact, I call 
‘enthymeme’ rhetorical syllogism, and ‘example’ rhetorical induc- 
tion. Everyone who tries to carry conviction does so by demonstra- 
tion, adducing examples or reasoned arguments, and in no other 
way: so if we grant that every demonstration is of necessity either 
inductive or deductive (and this is clear from the Amadytics), it must 
be that each [éxarepov, not éxacrov] division of the one subject is 
identical with one division of the other (i.e. the difference between 
theory and practice is only formal, and the essential divisions of each 
must agree).” 

66 17 Dionysius has in mind Agathon’s lines as quoted in 
Arist. Rhet. il. 24 :-— 

Tax’ av TIS €ikds avTO TotT «ivar hEyoL, 

Bporotor wokAG Tvyxavew ovK €ikdra. 
Cp. article on ‘Aristophanes and Agathon’ in Journal of Flellenic 
Studies xx. pp. 44—56. 

66 20 For full notes on this and the other passages quoted from 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric by Dionysius in the course of this Letter, reference 
may be made to Cope’s commentary (revised and edited by Dr J. E. 
Sandys). For xar’ avadoyiavy (‘by analogy or resemblance,’ ‘ propor- 
tionally’), see Ar. (Poetics xxi. 7, where metaphors are defined and 
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subdivided : perapopa d€ éorw évdparos addotpiov eripopa 7) amo Tov 
fs 2ort elo Ret ceaten D> ed SN Ne ee Naar OO DIEEO 2) eldos 7) 
yevous €7l €LOOS ¥) ATO TOV ELOOUS ETL TO yevos n amo TOV ELOOUS ETL ELOOS 7) 

\ \ > aN AN be > aN Xr / i < / w A 8 , 
KaTQ TO AVA oyov eeeeee TO O€ AVAAOYOV eyo, OTAV OLLOLWS €Xx7) TO O€UTEPOV 
Tpos TO TPOTOV Kal TO TETAPTOV TpOS TO TPLTOV. 

The comparison here attributed to Pericles is not found in the 
Funeral Oration as given in the second book of Thucydides ; possibly 
it was used by Pericles on another similar occasion (but cp. Cope, 
Artstotles Rhetoric 1. 145, 146). Dionysius (or his manuscripts) 
omits the words “so Leptines said, with reference to the Lacedae- 
monians, that he would not have the Athenians look calmly on when 
Greece was robbed of one of her eyes,” for which words see Cope tii. 
112.—The conjecture ayxovra (cp. Ael. de Mat. Animalium x. 48, 
cis mvtypa ayxwv) seems to account for both @yayovra and éxovra. 


686 Philochorus: flor. 306—260B.c. For his History of Attica, 
see W. Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Litt? pp. 553, 5543; for the Atthides 
generally, Miller # ZZ. G. 1. lxxxi ff., 359 ff. 


68 10 The hiatus of eighteen letters at this point is not recog- 
nised in BPs. Possibly, as A. Schaefer suggests (Dem. u. seine Zeit 1. 
p- 132 n. 1), the name of the proposer has fallen out, e.g. Anpo- 
abevous ypaavtos. 


70 7 pets dé “EAAnvixas. The three speeches thus indicated are: 
On the Symmortes, For the Megalopolitans, and for the Rhodians. 
They bore the title ‘ Hellenic,’ in contradistinction to those against 
Philip.—The five speeches to which reference is made in the following 
clause are the Androtion, Leptines, Meidias, Aristocrates, Timocrates. 

74.9 év TH mpos “Appodr.oy, sc. dixy or aroAoyia. This case is also 
known as 9 epi Tis eixovos diky. It belongs to the year 371 B.c., and 
turns on the award of a statue to Iphicrates in honour of his defeat 
of the Spartan mora in 392 B.c. The grant was opposed by Harmo- 
dius, a descendant of the famous liberator, against whom Iphicrates 
defended himself. The speech Iphicrates delivered was, according 
to some critics, composed by Lysias ; but this view Dionysius rejects, 
in the de Lysza c. 12, on grounds of style and chronology. Aristotle 
here appears to attribute it to Iphicrates himself. 


78 10 It is worth special remark that the manuscripts of 
Dionysius, as well as those of Demosthenes, give cuurvevodvtwv 
NGV av. 

80 23 “This is the only place in which the zame of Demo- 
sthenes appears in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. See on this subject Introd. 
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[i.e. Cope’s Zntroduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric| pp. 45, 46, and note 2. 
In ii. 23, 18, a few words of his are quoted, but without the author’s 
name. ‘The Demosthenes mentioned in iii. 4, 3 is probably not the 
great orator.” Cope, Avistot. Rhet. ii. p. 316. 


8211 évretevxws : the form EVTETUXNKWS is found in de adm. vt 
atc. in Dem. c. 13. 


841 After rovodroy the passage runs thus in Aristot. Rhez. ii. 23, 3: 
Kat ovdev kwAvel, dorep ev TH AXkpalwve TO Oeodéxrov 
pntépa d€ tHv anv od Tis eotvyer Bporar ; 
pynot & aoxpivopevos 
ada diakaBovta ypn oKorelv: 
€pomévys 5é tis “AAheotBotas ras, trodAaBuv pyor 
Thv pev Oavety expwav, eve O€ py KTavely. 
The point is that it was not for Alemaeon, her son, to slay Eriphyle, 
even though she had caused the death of his father. 

843 Kal olov 4 mepl...... Nixavopa, ‘This is cited by Dion. 
Halicarn., Ep. 1. ad Amm. c. 12, as a proof that Aristotle was 
acquainted with and quoted the speeches of Demosthenes, referring 
it to the case (against Aeschines) for the Crown. In doing so he 
omits wept. Of course 4 epi Anpoobévous dikn cannot have this 
meaning : and it is most probable that it is not the orator that is here 
referred to, but Thucydides’ general, or some other person of the 
name. Neither is anything known of Nicanor and his murderers,” 
Cope, Avistot. Rhet. ii. p. 244. It seems probable that the words 
Kal Tov amoktewavtwv Nixavopa have been wrongly repeated in the 
text of Dionysius. In the original passage of the ‘he/oric it has 
sometimes been thought that Nixodnov should be read in place 
o Nuxavopa (cp. A. Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zeit’ li. 104 Nn. 4). 

8417 sept tis tév Swpwv. For the ellipse, cp. 749 supra. 
Dionysius did not believe (cp. de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 57) in the 
genuineness of an azodoyia tdv dwpwv attributed to Demosthenes. 
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CECLERSTO VOMEETUS: 


Summary, p. 27 supra. Gnaeus Pompeius Geminus, p. 38 supra 
and Classical Review xiv. p. 439. 

88 5 Zeno, p. 38 supra and Classical Review xiv. p. 440. 

90 6 js odde xpHyua tyudtepov. Cp. de Thucyd. c. 2, Tav aro 
mavros Tod BeAtiorov KpiovtTwy TA TpdypaTa Kal pydev NYOULEevOV XpHLa 
Tysudtepov THs GAnOeias. An iambic fragment: cp. Soph. Antig. 702 
for the form. Another poetical reminiscence on 100 17 infra. 

909 Zoilus: cp. 7. vy. p. 243. Mentioned also p. 96 5 supra, 
and in de Jsaeo c. 20, de adm. vt dic. in Dem. c. 8. Cp. Ael. Var. 
Hist. xi. 10: Zwtdos 6 “ApdutoXirys, 6 Kai eis “Ounpov ypdas Kat eis 
TlAdrwva kat eis adAXovs, IloAvkparous pev axovarys éyéveto* ovtos be 
6 Ilodvkpdrys Kat THv Katyyopiav eéypae THY KaTa YwoxKparovs. 

90 20 If ¢yowv is read with the mss., it may be interpreted ‘‘it 
will be said”: cp. az¢# and cxguzt introducing objections. 


o2 sy Cpaberod.wil to, a: 


92 24 With cis tiv trdGeow cp. a passage in the Phaedrus 269 E 
which Dionysius may have had in mind: kuvdvvever, & apiote, eikdTws 
6 TlepuxAjs mdvtwv tedewtatos eis THv pyTopixyv yevéeoGa.—For the 
Adyos *Epwrixds and the question of its genuineness, see Sandys 
Orat. xiv. n. 3, and Jebb Az. Or. i. 305—310 (also pp. 165, 166 
zbid.). 

94 9 Dionysius may be referring specially to the following 
passages: Thrasymachus, (ef. 1. 336 ff.; Prodicus, Profag. 314 ff. ; 
Protagoras, zb¢d.; Hippias, zdzd. (cp. the Lesser Hippias) ; Gorgias 
and Polus, Gorgias 461 ff.; Parmenides, Soph. 242 (hardly Theaet. 
183 E); Theodorus, Phaedrus 266 ff. 

94 27 For yeved as a chronological term, see Dodwell’s elaborate 
discussion in Reiske, Dionys, Halic. Antig. Rom. i. pp. xlvi ff. 

96 4,5 Cephisodorus: cp. pp. 41, 54 supra, de Jsocr. c. 18, 
de Isaeco c. 19. Athen. il. 60 E: Kydicddwpos 5 “Toroxparous padyris 
év Tots Kata ’Apirtorédous, téeroapa 3 éori tadra BuBXéa, ETLTYLA TO 
procddy ws ob roujoavtt AMGyov a£vov 76 Tapoynias aOpoicat, Avtipdvous 
odov romoavros Spaua 7d eriypapopevov Taporuiar.— Theopompus. 
Athen. xi. 508 C: Kal yap @edroumos 5 Xtos év TG Kata THs WAdtwvos 
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SiarpiBys “rods rodAods (Pyat) tdv diaddywv aitod axpetous Kal Wevdels 
av Tis evporr aAXotpiovs S& Tovs mAclovs, dvtas ék Tov "ApirtimTov 
duarpiBarv, eviovs d& Kak tdv AvriaGévous, ToANOds 8€ KaK TGV Bpdawvos 
tod ‘HpaxAewtov.”—Zoilus: see preceding page.—Hippodamas: of un- 
certain identity.— Demetrius: Demetrius Phalereus, p. 98 1. 23 supra. 

9615 ev TH wept TaV “AtTiKoV Tpaypareia. pyTdpwv : p. 6 supra. 

96 17 The points in which this quotation differs from the 
original in de adm. vi dic. in Dem. cc. v—vii. deserve attention 
because of the light they throw on Dionysius’ views of exact 
reproduction. 

96 19 Kabarep cipnrai jor mpdtepov: probably in the lost portion 
of the de adm. vi dic. in Dem. 


98 4 The semi-poetical word avpa, which occurs again at the 
end of c. 4, may well be a reminiscence of Plato: Wa wozep év 
¢ a / > ~ Cy , > x x ? col {4 , n > a 
VYLELVH TOT W OLKOUVVTES OL VEOL ATO TAVTOS wopedwvrat, O0Gev QV QUTOLS 
a \ a NG é ‘ a \ ” Xv N > s ON, a MA 
TO TWV KAAWV py i) Tpos oww y) T Pos AKONV Tl Tpoo Ba if] WOTEP aupa 

/ > \ lad / ¢ / \ > \ > LAN / > 
Pepovea Qa7TrO XPNFTWOV TOT WV VYLELAY, KQL evOvs €K TAalowv Navbavy €lS 
dpodryta te kal piriav Kal Evpdwviav tO Kado Aoyw ayovoa. Plat. 
Rep. ili. 4or C. 

98 22 Kat rodvds 6 TeA€ryns (=TeAcoTHs, ‘Mystery-monger’) éorw 
év trois toovtros map aire. This remarkable expression may be 
illustrated by the following passages: roAd 1o maytiKdv év éxeivots 
eivas O€l...... was 6 TOV TOLOUTWOY OXNPATwWV KOTpos TOAVS eoTL Tap avTA, 
de [socr.c. 2. tovtwv yap tTav Anpwv iepeds exetvos avnp, de Comp. ©. 4. 
ne emt Tas TeAETaS TOU Adyou, zbid. Cc. 25 (quoted on p. Ig supra). 


3 2 ; ” 
102 4 The passage which immediately follows the words «(Ande 
: ae ; Le ee ; 
70 BuBdlov in de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 7 1S: €v yap 0) TY Tvyypappate 
ToUTw ToAANY pev Wpay exeL Kal XaplTwv éoTl weaTa TA TpwTa TavTi? PO 
t ae le [pa OK X 
na lal ‘ > , a yA 
hire Patdpe, rot dy kai wdGev; Hapa Avotov, & Swxpares, rod Kepadov. 
ee ‘ x / ied , \ ‘ > lal 5 / 
mopevopa. oi) mpos TEepimatov é&w Teixovs. TuxXVOV yap exel dveTpUpa 
lal a , a ca , 
xpovoy Kabypevos é& Ewbtvod’ péxpe THS avayvecews TOD Avovakod Aoyou 
\ X \ a: 7 , sf)? hs 2¢ gla 297 \ 
Kal peta THY avayvwow ews Tivds. ef, Womep €& a€pos evdiov Kal 
n » / \ x lal rds 
atabepod Todds avewos KaTappayeis, TapatTer TO Kabapov THs Pparews 
> oe , ” Ne 
és mountuxny expépwv dzepoxadiav, évOévd apEdpevos: ‘“Ayere dy, 
lal lal \ 
Motou, cire dU wdys cidos €yerau cite did yévos TO Atydwv povotKov 
& / a a A ‘ / 
ravTav éoxere THY erwvupiav, Evp por haBerGe Tod pdOov.’ dru bE Poor 
ravr eiol Kai uOvpap Bor, Kdp7ov bvopatwv Toddv vodv bé dALyov E€xovTEs, 
tas > Lal x ¢ ? ae peey + > £4) a 0 ” \ 
avros épet. dueEiov yap, af as aitias epws ereOy To wafer Tovvopa, Kal 


THE xpnodpevos: ‘“H yap dvev Adyou dokns ert rayabov Sppwons 
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Kpatnoaca érOupta, mpos ndoovnv ayoura KaAXovs Kal TOV EaUTHS TVy- 
yevav eriOup.or, ert cwpatwv KadAos éppwpévus pocbdica viKnoaca 
aywyn am aitis THs popns éerovuptav haBotoa pws exAn On’ Kai tooav- 
Tyv éxunktvas Tepidpacw dXéyous Tots dvdpac. Svvapevou mepirndOnvar 
Tpaypatos érAapBaveTar TAS GKaiplas THS avros adrod Kat dnou ‘ BuyH 
Tolvuy pov akove. TO Ovtr yap Oetos elvar €orkev 6 TOTOS. Oat éav apa 
TohAaKis vy“EPOANTTOS yevwpar TpowvTos TOD Aoyou, p17) Gavpacns. Ta 
viv yap ovkére troppo SiGuvpapBov twadv pbéyyopa.’ “For in this 
composition the opening words have great beauty and are full of 
charm. ‘My dear Phaedrus, whither pray are you going, and whence 
come you?—I have come from Lysias the son of Cephalus, 
Socrates, and am going for a walk outside the walls. For I have 
spent a long time at his house, and have been sitting down since 
early morning.’ The whole passage is of the same kind till the 
reading of the speech of Lysias, and after that up to a certain point. 
Then as though some great storm were to burst from a calm and 
cloudless sky, he mars the purity of the diction and rushes into 
tasteless and poetic language, beginning thus: ‘Come, O ye Muses, 
melodious (A/yevar) as ye are called, whether you have received this 
title from the character of your song, or because the Ligyans (Acyvor) 
are a musical race, with me in the story join!’ Plato himself will 
tell us that these are noisy dithyrambs, full of high-sounding words 
but signifying little. For he proceeds to seek the cause why Love 
was the name assigned to the emotion in question, and gives the 
following explanation: ‘The irrational desire which overmasters 
the tendency of opinion towards what is right, and leads to the 
enjoyment of beauty and of the desires, the desires which are her 
own kith and kin,—this desire, I say, marching victoriously against 
personal beauty is vigorously invigorated and from this very vigour 
receives the title of Love (jwuy, épws).’ And having described in 
this lengthy periphrasis a thing that could have been put in a few 
words, he assails his own want of sobriety and says: ‘Listen to me, 
then, in silence; for in very truth the place seems sacred; so that 
you must not be surprised if perchance, as the discussion proceeds, 
I am seized with frenzy, for even my present utterance attains to 
something like a dithyrambic strain.’”—After the above excerpts 
from the Phaedrus (227 A, 237 A, 238 B, 238 D: with sundry di- 
vergencies of reading) there follows this comment: <7d8" oty $>7° 
dAdwv, adda tors abrav Adyows ddurkopeba ~<KaTa THV Tpaywoi>av, 
Samovwrare IAdrwv, SiOvpapBwv Wodovs Kat Aypous HyarnKores. 
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How much of this passage of the de adm. vi dic. in Demosth. was 
reproduced in the Zp. ad Cn. Pomp. we cannot tell. It is possible 
that the loss is due to the similarity of opening in the sentences év yap 
89 TO ovyypappare ktr. and év yap rovrous KT. 

For the aesthetic point, cp. Thompson’s edition of the Phaedrus, 
p- 25: ‘It is to this part of the dialogue that Aristotle alludes, Rhez. 
ill. 7, 11, where he says that a high-flown poetical diction is admissible 
in prose, (1) when the feelings of the audience have been wrought to 
a high pitch by the speaker, or (2) when such style is adopted per’ 
cipwveias, Orep Dopyias éroler, kal Ta ev TG Paidpw. This criticism, for 
its taste and discernment, stands in favourable contrast with that 
of Dionysius Halic., who is sorely scandalized by the ‘turbid and 
obscure, and disagreeably poetical style’ which, as he thinks, is 
a grievous change for the worse from the gracefulness of the intro- 
ductory scene.” 

1029 Cp. Diog. Laert. ili. 37, pyoi 8 "ApuororéAys tH THv Adywv 
iS€av abrod peraéd womparos civar Kal refod Aoyov. Quintil. Last. Orat. 
x. 1, 81 “‘multum enim supra prosam orationem et quam Graeci 
pedestrem vocant surgit: ut mihi non hominis ingenio sed quodam 
Delphico videatur oraculo instinctus.” Grote, Plato i. 213. 

104 10o—16 Cp. pp. 27, 28, 38 supra. 

104 21—24 Cp. Antig. Rom. i. 1, (det) mpatov pev vrobéces 
aipeiobar cards Kat peyadrorpereis, Kal rodAiy apédreray TOIs avayvwdo- 
pévos hepovoas. 

106 3. By the words kai amep atros cipyxe Dionysius wishes to 
indicate that the opening of the History of Herodotus is familiar to 
all: ‘Hpoddrov ‘AXikapynocéos taropins amddcéis de* ws pyTE TA yevo- 
peva &€ dvOpdrwv TO ypovw eEirnra yevytat, pjte épya peyaha Te Kal 
Owvpacta, Ta pev "EXAnor, Ta 8é BapBapouws arodexGevta, area yévyTac 
Ta Te GAXa Kat SV Hv airinv érodéunoav addAydowor. 

106 27, 28 Both Hellanicus and Charon had wnitten histories 
entitled Hepouxa: see W. Christ, Gesch. der griech. Litt’, pp. 324, 5- 
Charon, Pauly-Wissowa, ill. pp. 2179, 2180. 

108 23 ff. Cp. de Thucyd. c. 16, ov tpovoovpevos Eouxev areAnH THV 
ioropiav KataXureiv, ws Kal Kpaturmos 6 cvvakpaous aiT@ Kai Ta Tapa- 
AePbévta vr’ airod cvvayayov yéypadev, ov povov Tats mpakerw atras 
éumodav yeyevno Oar Aéywv, GAAG Kal Tots akovovow 6xAnpas etvat. 

110 1 rots axovovor. Cp. p. 33 n. 1 supra, and Plin. Z@. v. 8, 11, 
“nam plurimum refert, ut Thucydides ait, xrja sit an aywvopa ; 
quorum alterum oratio, alterum historia est.” 
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1141 The division here suggested is something of the following 
kind :— 
I. dperai dvaykatat, viz. 
(1) 4 Kabapa rots dvduac. Kal Tov “EAAnviKoY xapaKTnpa 


owlovea. 


(2) cadyvea. 


(3) ovvTopia. 


Il. dperat ériOerot, viz. 
Pp ’ 


€ 


I) évapyeva. 

) 4 tav nOdv te Kal rafdv pipnots. 

3) at TO péya Kal Gavpaorov éexpaivovtar THs KaTacKeuns 
dpetai (e.g. vos, kadAAippynpooivn, Tenvoroyia, weyado- 
Tp€TELa). 

(4) at tHv ioydy kal Tov Tévoy Kal Tas duorotpdrous duvdpets 
THs Ppdcews aperal wepr€xovoat (e.g. Bapos, TO €ppw- 
pevov, TO évarywvior). 

(5) dovy Kal reba kal répys (répyis = xapts, appodity) Kat 
ai dovoyevets aperai. 

(6) macdv év Néyous apetav 7 KUpwratn TO mperov (perhaps 


this virtue should be placed in a class of its own). 


Cp. de Thucyd. c. 23, Tas ev ovv avayKaias apetas 9 és adrav TavTwV 
exer (kal yap Kabapa kai cadis Kai cvvTopds ot atoxpdvTws, cwlovca 
\ + Ceol, a Q , - 2 x Nee , 2¢ e 
Tov ld.uov éxaoTn THs Siadé€xTov yYapaxTypa)* Tas OS emiberous, e€ ov 
, , © mee , ar ” c , » > 
pariora diadyAos ” TOU PyNTOpPOS yiveTat OvVaLLS, OUTE GATAGCAS OUTE ELS 
axpov nkovoas, GAN’ dAlyas Kat éml Bpayd, vos Aéyw Kal KadAtppyuootwnv 

‘\ / \ aQOr ‘\ / asQOrn , > \ 
Kal oepvodoylav Kal preyaXorpereray: Ovde 3) TOVOV ovde Bapos ovoe€e 
mabos dieyeipov Tov vovv ovde TO Eppwmevov Kal evaywriov Tvedua, EE OV A 
Kadoupevn yiverae Sewvdrns. Ernesti, Lexicon Technolog. Graecorum 
Rhetoricae, p. 16: “avayxatas apetas THs A€Eews, Dionys. Iud. Thuc. 
22. p. 862 appellat eas elocutionis virtutes, quas in omnibus sermo- 
nibus adhiberi oportet, quales sunt, puritas, perspicuitas, brevitas. 
His contrariae sunt aperat ériGero., adiectitiae, in quibus cernitur 
artificlum et vis oratoria, ut sublimitas, elegantia, gravitas, magnifi- 
centia, adfectuum notatio etc. quas enumerat ipse cap. 23. p. 865. 
Sic Plut. in Cat. 18 rots repurrots ra avayKata opponit.” id. 7d. Pp. 123: 
“eriferos ppacis, quae eadem est Kareoxevacpévy, elaborata, arte 
facta, Ornamentis oratoriis instructa.” 
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1145 The second point in the comparison between Herodotus 
and Thucydides has been lost. That it was cadyvera is clear from 
de Vet. Cens. (de Lmitat.), p. 425 R. (Us. p. 22: see next note but 
two): T7s capyveias dé dvappioByTyTWS ‘Hpoddtw 16 kardpbwpa dédorac. 

114 28 Caecilius, p. 37 supra. 


116 1,2 Cf. the passages quoted p. 176 infra from Marcellinus 
Vit. Thucyd.; and Demetrius 7. épy. 215 (of Ctesias), kal dws 88 6 
TOUTS OVTOS' ToinTHVY yap avrov Kadoin dv Tis €ikdTws: evapyelas 
Syprovpyos eorw ev TH ypady cupracy. 

116 7 With the foregoing passage may be compared de Jmit. 
ll. c. 3, 1 (Us. pp. 22, 23): Tay pévror ovyypapéwv “Hpddoros pev 
€felpyaota. BéAtwv TO mpaypatiKov eldos: TO Se eKTiKG Tore pev 
mAcoventet @ovkvdidys, wore 5& Eurradw: eorw 8 ev ois eEoodvTat. TH 
pev yap axpiBeia TOV dvopatwv, As Exatepor mpoynpyvrar diadékTor, 
aroowlovar To idiv: THS capnveias dé avaudicBytHTws “Hpoddtw 7d 
KatopOwua dédorat, Kat TO pev oivTomov ete Tapa @ovkvdidyn, Td Se 
evapyes Tapa apdporépos. €év pevTor Tois HOLKOIs Kparet 6 “Hpddoros, év 
dé Tots wabytixots 6 Oovkvdidys. marw Kadrdiroyia Kal peyadompercta 
duadepovoew ovdev addAyjAwv, GAN Exarepou To’Twv TE Kal TOV ToLO'THY 
apeTav Kpatovor puopn de Kal ioxts Kal Tovw Kal TO epitTd Kat 
Tmodveynpatiotw TapyvooKkiunoe Oovkvdidys: ydovy d€ Kat reot Kat 
xapite Kat TH [apedct] adropret [aBacaviorw] pakpd dveveyxovta Tov 
“Hpodotov cipicxopev: Os Kal peta tovTwv TO mpérov <mepi> Tpay- 
pareiav Kal mporwroroiay aov cuvTEeTyPIKEV. 

mept wv Kal €repos éorar Kaipds. It is probable that these words 
refer chiefly to the de Zhucyd. and the ad Amm. i. 

116 8 With chapters iv. and v. may be compared de Lmitt. 
ii. c. 3, 2 (Us. pp. 23—25). 

116 12. It is to be noted that the Vita Agesdlai is not mentioned 
in the following short list of Xenophon’s historical writings. 

116 14 A true Likon Basilike, in fact. 

116 17 Possibly the original reading was rHv ioropiay jv, with a 
gloss “EAAnviKyy. 

1183 The enumeration of qualities is somewhat fuller in de Zmzz. 
ii. C. 3, 2: éxAexruxos pev yap Kal Kafapos Tots dvdpact, Kal capys Kat 
évapyns, kal kara thy oivOecw 7dds Kal evyapis, ws Kal meloy exe, 
K.T.X. 

118 ro It is probable that some words introducing the topic of 
70 mpérov have dropped out between oBévvyTas and paxpdorepos. 
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118 14 Philistus: cp. m bw. p. 237. Cic. Ep. ad Quintum 
Fratrem ii. 13, 4 (Tyrrell ii. 116): ‘“Siculus ille capitalis, creber, 
acutus, brevis, paene pusillus Thucydides, sed utros eius habueris 
libros (duo enim sunt corpora) an utrosque nescio. me magis de 
Dionysio delectat. ipse est enim veterator magnus, et perfamiliaris 
Philisto Dionysius.” Cic. de Orat. ii. 13, 56: “Hunc (sc. Thuc.) 
consecutus est Syracosius Philistus, qui, cum Dionysii tyranni familiar- 
issimus esset, otium suum consumpsit in historia scribenda, maximeque 
Thucydidem est, sicut mihi videtur, imitatus.” Wilkins’ notes on 
the last passage should be consulted. 


120 2 In the parallel passage of de Jmit. il. c. 3, 2 cepvorns is 
also specified: od pay dpoiws (sc. areuagato) THY KaANAoylav Kal THY 
ceuvornta Kai THY apboviay Tav évOvunmatwr, KTr. 

120 14—16 More fully in de Jmit. lic.: puxpos d€ eott Kat 
Tamevos Kopidy Tals éxkppacecw Tor TOTwy 7) vavpaxiav 7) meldv 
mapatakewv 7) olkitjL0v ToAEwr. 

120 23 Theopompus: cp. de Lmit. il. c. 3, 3. See also wr. wy. 
p. 242. Quintil. Just. Orat. x. 1, 74: “Theopompus his (sc. 
Herodoto et Thucydidi) proximus ut in historia praedictis minor, ita 
oratori magis similis, ut qui, antequam est ad hoc opus sollicitatus, 
diu fuerit orator.” Cic. de Orat. il. 13, 57 (with Wilkins’ notes) : 
“‘postea vero ex Clarissima quasi rhetoris officina duo praestantes 
ingenio, Theopompus et Ephorus ab Isocrate magistro impulsi se ad 
historiam contulerunt ; caussas omnino nunquam attigerunt.” 

120 26 Xuaxas. A. Schaefer Dem. u. seine Zeit? iii. 306, n. 2. 


122 3, 4 W. Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Litt.® p. 362: “Seine 
beiden grossen historischen Werke waren die Hellenika in 12 B,, 
welche, an Thukydides anknupfend, die Geschichte von 410—394 
oder bis zur Schlacht von Knidos behandelten, und die Philippika 
in 58 B., welche die Regierung des Konigs Philippos von Make- 
donien zum Mittelpunkt hatten, aber in zahlreichen und ausgedehnten 
Digressionen die ganze Zeitgeschichte umfassten ; so enthielten die- 
selben 3 Bucher sikilische Geschichte (Diod. 16, 71), eine Musterung 
der Demagogen Athens, einen Abschnitt wunderbarer Geschichten 
(im 10 B.), einen Exkurs tiber die aus Delphi geraubten Schitze.” 


122 27 Kat rédy. ‘Fort. Kat 70n, vel Kazurndevpata, Vulgata 
certe lectio ferri nequit,” Herwerden, p. 44. But cp. Kaibel Hermes 
xx. p. 510: ‘‘Memnon schrieb (sicherlich im ersten Jahrhundert 
nach Christus) die Geschichte seiner Vaterstadt Heraklea mit dem 
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besonderen Zweck die mpage, 70y, Bio. und rédy der dortigen 
Tyrannen zu schildern. Dieser moralische Zweck unterschied ihn 
von seiner Quelle Nymphis; er wird dadurch dem Plutarch ahnlicher 
als irgend einem Historiker.” 

124 16 800 Kal Baokavos Kt. Cp. Luc. de hist. conscrib. 59, Kai 
THv aitiv Ocorourw aitiay ees diramexOnpovus KaTHYOpOvvTL TwV 
TAcioTwv Kai dvatpiByv Toomer TO Tpaypa, Ws KaTyyopely aAov 7} 
toTopeiy TA TeTpaypyeva.. 

126 8 rs Te cvmrAoKys TA. The reference is to Theopompus’ 
excessive anxiety to avoid hiatus. Cp. Cic. Orat. 151: “in quo 
quidam Theopompum etiam reprehendunt, quod eas litteras (sc. 
vocales) tanto opere fugerit.” Quintil. Zzs¢. Orat. ix. 4, 35: “nimios- 
que non immerito in hac cura putant omnes Isocratem secutos, 
praecipueque Theopompum.” 


SECOND Wet tER LOVAMMAE US, 


Summary, p. 30 supra. Ammacus, p. 38 supra and Classical 
Review xiv. p. 440. 

1380 12 Aelius Tubero, p. 34 supra and Classical Review xiv. 
Pp. 441. 

1382 4 16 dvdacKkadtKov cxjwa AaBov dvTi Tod emiderkTiKod. Usener 
and Radermacher, against the authority of P 1741 and all other 
manuscripts, change émidextixovd Into amodexrikod. But Ammaeus 
did not desire the amodeifers (‘demonstrations,’ ‘illustrations,’ p. 130, 
1. 13) of the de Zhucydide to be dropped; he merely wished that the 
illustrations should follow close upon the special point to be 
illustrated. Dionysius himself in the de Thucyd. c. 25 (the chapter 
immediately following the long passage quoted in ad Amm. i. c. 2) 
clearly defines the method he intends to follow in that treatise: 
Tpoeipnpevov d€ tovtwv Keparaiwdas éri Tas arodeiEes airadv wpa 
tpérecOar. romoropar St od yuwpis trép exaorns ideas Tov dédyor, 
trorattwv adtats tHv @ovkvodidov AEEw, ahAG KaTa Teptoxds Twas Kal 
torous, péepn AapBavwv THs Te SyHTEWS Kal TOV PyTOpELOV Kal TaparL- 
Geis tots Te mpaypatixots Kal Tots AexTiKOls KaTOpOwuacW 7) GpuapTHuace 
Tas aitias, Ov ds tovatra éort. He prefers, that is, to treat his subject 
in the epideictic style of an essayist, rather than in the disjointed 
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manner of a schoolmaster who must care more for paedagogic effective- 
ness than for literary form. Compare also de adm. vi dic. in Dem. 
c. 46: mapaderypatwv & odk olopar dety évtadGa, iva pou peilova triotw 6 
Aeyos TAV épywv Tois pyTopos e€eralopévov, ei Toadta ot, ota héyw. 
Todd yap <dv> 7 otvtaéis 70 pijKos aot, Kat déos, pn mote eis TOUS 
cxoXiKods eKBH XapaKtipas €K TOV VropynWaTLa HOV, and de Comp. Verb. 
c. 22: évratéa 1) ev brddeots Gmyter TOANL Tapacxérba THv eipnuévov 
éxdotov Tapadelypata, Kal tows ovk av andns 6 Adyos éyéveto, ToAXOtS 
waorep avleot moukwWAdpevos Tots éapivots. add dréppetpov Eenedr€ 


\ a x / 
pavycerOar 10 ovvTaypa, Kal oxXoALKOV padrov 7 TapayyeApatiKOV. 


132 14 So p. 134, lL 16, ownrod rpdrov éveLovoalwy. Cp. 
Marcellinus Vita Thucyd. 35, GnAwris de yéyovey 6 Oovkvdidns eis pev 
THY oikovopiay “Ounpov, Iwéapov 8 eis to peyadopvés Kat tyyAov Tod 
XapaKTHpos: 37, wadiora Oe TavTwr, OTEp eltomev, eCyAWoev “Opnpov Kal 
THS Tepl THY GtVOEoW aKpiBelas, THS T loxvos THS KaTa THY Epunveray Kal 
Tov KdAXous Kal TOD TaxXous: 41, dua y ody TO tWyAdv 6 OovKvdidys Kat 
moutikais moAAaKis éxpyoato éeor Kal petadopais tisiv. wept dé 
Tacns THS Tvyypagpns éeroAunoav tives aropyvacbar Ott atto TO €ldos 
THS TVyYpapys ovK EoTL pyTopiKyns adda TrounTiKys. 

132 tg Cp. Marcellinus Vit. Thucyd. 56, roux.Adraros pev év Tots 
THs News oyypact, Kata b€ THY dvavotay Tov’vavtiov acynpatietos.— 
Dionysius here omits (see critical footnote) the question of the 
‘composition’ of Thucydides, which he treats fully in de Comp. 
Cc. 22. 


134 18 Winifred Warren, American Journal of Philology, xx. 
Pp: 317: ‘“‘tomuxwv is the reading of the manuscripts here and in the 
De Thucyd. Ludicium. Kriiger wrote tpoixev, and has been followed 
by van Herwerden and Usener. It seems possible, however, to 
keep the manuscript reading and understand a reference to Thucy- 
dides’ proleptic use of prepositions and adverbs of place, e.g. ii. 5, 
29; Vv. 52, 11. This is favoured by the coupling with ypovwv.” 


186 1 Cp. Marcell. 36, e€yAwoe S én’ bALyov, ws Pyow “AvrvAXos, 
kai tas Topyiov tod Acovrivov rapirwcets Kal Tas avTiérers TOV G6VOMATWV 
EaNI rd > > cal a XV a a ml ‘\ , ‘\ 
evookovoas Kat eékeivo Kaipod mapa tots “EXAnot, Kal pévTor Kal 
Hpodickov rod Kelov tiv emi tots dvéuacw axpiBodoyiav. 
186 3 Licymnius. Cp. de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 26, 0d Atxdpveoe 
«tA., and Aristot. AAeZ. iii. 12, BaoraLovrar Sé ot avayvworiKot, otov 
Xaipr pov (axpyBys yap dorep Loyoypados) Kat Ackduvios rSv SOvpapBo- 


TOLWY. 
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1365 Cp. Marcell. 56, éAyous dvdmace rokda tpaypara Sydav : 
50, at d& Bpaxv’ryres Oavpacrat Kat tGv A€~ewv ot voEs TAElovES: 53, MEAEL 
8e aira...... Bpaxttntos cvvtagews. 

136 11. Cp. Marcell. 51, roAvedis & ev trois cxypact, Ta woAAG 
Kal tov Topyiov tod Acovtivov pipovpevos, Taxds ev Tais onpaciats, 
miKpos €v Tals avoTnpotnow.—On the general question of the style of 
Thucydides (with especial reference to his employment of poetical or 
novel words and constructions), valuable articles, by C. F. Smith and 
J. D. Wolcott, will be found in the Transactions and Proceedings 
of the American Philological Association (years 1891, 1894, 1898). 

13614 éuBpibés: cp. Marcell. 50, 7d dé THs cvvOécews TpaxvTNTOS 
[ov] peorov Kal euBpiles Kal trepBatidy, éviore Se aoadés: 56, uBpbés 


THY ppac. 


136 19—23 dkparpvés. Thucyd. i. 19, peta axparpvots TAS crup- 
paxius (schol. dre etxov aBraBy rv tdv ravrwv cuppaxiav): i. 52, 
mpooyeyevnpevas Te vats ek tdv “AOnvav axpapvets (schol. aBraf<is, 
akeparopavels). 

émboyicpos. This word does not occur in our text of Thucydides, 
nor is it one which would be likely to be considered obscure by 
Dionysius, who himself uses the corresponding verb émAoyiloua 
in Ef. ad Pomp. c. 1. Usener suggests that the word written by 
Dionysius was érnAvrns (Thucyd. i. 9: cp. Marcell. 52). 

mepiorh. Thucyd. iv. 87, ovtw mrodAnv Tepwwrnv tov nuiv és Ta 
peyote dSiaddpwv rovovpeba, where the schol. explains avril rod repi- 
oKelw 7) mepiabpyow 7 mpovorav 7 eéraow. Cp. Phot. Zex. p. 425, 13: 
Teplwomyn Kal micvvy Kal mvaTLS TavTa Tatra ywrrddy Tapa 
@ovkvdidn. Karel d& reprwmyv THv Ppovrida Kal THY TepioKey, Ov TOY 
torov ws “Ounpos. 

dvakoxh. Thucyd. i. 40, Kepxupafous d€ odd 80 avoxwyns moror’ 
éyéveoOe. Here and elsewhere (i. 66, ili. 4, iv. 38, 117, V. 25, 26, 32, 
viii. 87) in Thucydides the correct form seems to be avoxwyy. But 
dvaxwxy was used by Dionysius and the grammarians. Cp. schol. on 
Thucyd. c., dvaxwxy éorw eipyvn mpdaKatpos, TOAELOV Wdivovaa, olov 7 
puxpa TOd ToAEuov avaBAnots, Tapa TO avw Exew TAS aKkwKas TOY dopaTwv. 

kohipn. Thucyd. i. 92, odd yap ert koddpy GAA yvouns Taparvéo et 
dpbev TO Kowd erperBedaavto. Schol. kwrvuy] Kovoen. idia bé 4 
Aééts OovnvdiSov. Cp. Marcell. 52, 7a & ida, ofov arooiuwors Kat 
Kwdvun Kal amroreixiots, Kal ooa aGAAa rap addos pev od A€AeKTaL, Tapa 
rovtw O€ keirat. The word occurs also in Thucyd. iv. 27, 63. 

R. I2 
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mpéoBevors. Thucyd. i. 73, 7 pev mpéoBevors ypGv ovK €s avtTiWoyiav 
rois vuerepors Evppaxors eyéevero, adda. wepl av 7 TOALS Erepiper’ aicbavo- 
pevor O€ KataBony ovK dALynv otcav yuav «TA. Schol., OTe mpeo Bevots 
[kat kataBdnors| Kai KataBon od héyerar «i pen dia mapa @ovkvdtoy. Cp. 
Gregorius Corinthius de dial. Att. 14, p. 50 Schaef., of “Artixot tHv 
mpeoBelav mpécBevow A€éyovor kai THY KataBonow KataBonv [Kal Tv 


ayarnv ayannow | Kal paddrov 6 Mov«vdidys. 


karaBor (for karaBody of the mss.). See Thucyd. i. 73 (as quoted 
above), viii. 85, 87. 


dxOn8év. Thucyd. iv. 40, 8 ay@ndova: schol., dua Avryv. So 
Hesychius, ax6nddva: Adarnv ddvvnv Bapos. The word is found also in 
Thucyd. ii. 37. As Mr Rouse suggests, 4x@nduv might be paralleled 
by the Old English een, xaraBon by garboil, rpéoBevors by ambassage, 
KwArvpn by let, avaxwyy by warstay, etc. 


. , , 
Sikatwors. Cp. schol. Thucyd. 1 141, dcaiwors: KéAevorts Tpdo- 
taéis: ill. 82, duxouce dé avti tod TH €avrwv dikaia Kpiver: V. 17, 
, Chet? , ais , > \ a , By > 
dixawwoes: aitypuata dSikata: Vili. 66, dicatwors avti Tod KoAacts 7) «is 


dikynv amraywyn 7Tou Kpiots. The word occurs also in iv. 86. 


138 5—7 The point specially criticised by Dionysius seems to 
be the use of the periphrasis 7v dyAwoas for édyAwoev. Possibly also, 
as Usener suggests, he thinks that the whole sentence might have 
run more compactly thus: BeBawrata yap 6 DeuicroxAHs dioews 
ioxdv dyddcas padXov érépov aos Av Gavpaca. The words és aird 
are explained by the schol. in Thucyd. i. 138 as= «is tHv ioytiv rijs 
pvcews. 


13810 It seems best, for the reasons indicated below, to assume 
a lacuna here, and to regard «ai yyv as introducing a second instance 
of periphrasis. Usener would read 75 owvromov in place of rd 
onpawopevov, but “apart from the fact that cata weviay is scarcely 
more concise than zévys péev ov, the transition from periphrasis to 
brachylogy is made through kat pyv alone; an example is introduced 
before the statement of that which it illustrates; and the passage 
violates the usage of the writer, since qove? tov Aodyov and similar 
expressions are throughout the epistle used with a personal subject. 
There seems to be no doubt that there is a lacuna after 7d oypau- 
pevov ; for (save here) up to the long citations in chapters xv. and 
xvi., Dionysius uniformly points out the particulars in which he criti- 
cises the passages quoted, and gives what is in his view a more 
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natural rendering.” (Winifred Warren, American Journal of Philology, 
Xx: p. 318.) 

18813  Thucyd. iv. 12, kat 6 pév Tovs Te aAXovs ToLadra eréorepye 
Kai Tov éavTod KuBepvyityv avaykacas dkethat THY vaiv exper ext THY 
droBabpav. Kal weipwpevos aroBatvew dvexdrn rd Tév AOnvaiwy, kat 
Tpavpaticbets toda eAtiroWdyno€ TE Kal TEeTdVTOS abTOD és THY Tapesel- 
peciav 1 doris repieppty és THY OdAaccav kth. For mapecetpecia, cp. 
schol. on Thucyd. iv. 12, rapegewpecia éoriv 6 ew THs cipecias THS ves 
tomos Ka’ 6 pépos ovKerTt Kwraus KéxpyvTaL eat. Sé TOTO TO dKpdérarov 
THS TPYLVNS Kal THS Tpwpas, and on Vii. 34, Tape~etperia ear TO KaTa 
THY Tpopav mpd TOV KwTdV, ws av ElToL Tis TO Tapee THs cipecias. 
Dionysius evidently regards the use of wapefeipeoia as an instance of 
excessive brevity. He seems to imply that Thucydides used zapeée- 
peoia to mean not 70 wapeg THs cipecias (the part clear of the oars, 
Le. either end of the ship), but rather as a brachylogy for éxrés mapa 
THV €iperiav. 

The same passage of Thucyd. is quoted by Demetrius, de Elocu- 
tione 65, with a somewhat different purpose: 70 peyadciov pévrou ev 
Tols TYHMATL TO pNde Erl THS aiTHS péve TWTUTEWS, Ws Dovkvdidys, Kat 
mpOtos aroBaivwv ért tiv atoBabpav éXertoWyxyGe TE, Kal 
TecovTos abvtod és THY Tapesetperiav: Todd yap ovTW peyadet- 
érepov, ) elrep éml THs adtns TTWTEWS OUTWS Ey, OTL erEcEV Eis THY 
mapeEeperiav Kal améBadre THY aomloa. 

138 17—23 Cp. schol. on the passage in question (Thucyd. 
i. 41): 70 wapawelv Kal agvody pyyata ova GvopmatiKas TPonveyKeV. 

138 24. The words 7 re ov« amoretxiors Tov TAnupupiov are not 
to be found in Thucydides. They seem to be a confused recollection 
of the following passages: pera d€ ths Toredatas tiv doteixiow 
(Thucyd. i. 65), dud rs Aevddos tiv od mepiteixiow (iil. 95), 9 Tod 
TAnpprpiov Ans (vil. 24). 

1401 dédg}dsdvpors occurs in Thucyd. i. 143 and i. 51. That the 
former is the passage here meant, is clear from the words év 
Snpnyopia. 

140 17. The manuscripts of Thucydides give & tats ozovdais. 
With or without év, kwAver seems to be used impersonally; “there is 
no hindrance to the one, or to the other, in [o7, by] the treaty.” Cp. 
Aristoph. Av. 463 (quoted by Forbes ad Thucyd. i. 144): ov d0- 


pdatrew ov Kwdvet. 
140 23 Cp. schol. ad Thucyd. i. 2, émywyvivres : emypryviipevor. 


12——2 
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1427 Cp.schol. ad Thucyd. i. 120, evnAAdynoay avti rod ouve- 


pugav Kat wpidynoar. 


14214 Cp. Dionys. de Thucyd. c. 48 (with reference to the same 
passage of Thucydides), kai éru 7d KataKopés THS peTaywyns <THS> EK 
Te TOD TANOvVTLKOD Eis TO EviKOV Kal eK TOD TEpl TpoTdmuV Adyou eis TO 


A Z 
TOU Aeyovros TPOOWwT OV. 


144.5 Cp. schol. ad Thucyd. il. 35, drurrotow: deliver Exagros. 


€ote O€ TXHpE. 


144 9 tdpaxos is not found in our present texts of Thucydides. 
But it was probably read by Dionysius in one or more of the 
following passages: Thucyd. il. 84, iv. 75, vil. 80, vill. 42. 


14410 dxdov. The passage in question is Thucyd. 1. 73, e Kai 
dv oxAov paddAov erat aici tpoBadrdropeévors. Elsewhere in Thucydides, 
who uses the word some twenty-six times in all, 6xAos bears its usual 
sense of ‘crowd.’ Cp. Phot. Lex. p. 366, 9, dyAos: To 7ARGos. Kal 
tHv dxAnow. Hesychius, oyAov- évoxAnow. 


144 11,12 16 Bovddcpevov...... To Svvdpevoyv. 7d BovAduevoy is found 
in Thucyd. 1. go and vil. 49, but not in the passage (Thucyd. vi. 24) 
actually quoted, where the manuscripts give 76 ev éribvpodv Tod rAOd 
and the schol. adds the explanation yyouv tiv éribupiay. Possibly 
Dionysius himself wrote émi@vuotv and the copyists have brought this 
into formal agreement with 1rd BovdAduevoy above. 70 duvapmevov is 
absent from our texts of Thucydides, but it may have stood in ii. 97, 
dpws 58 Kata 76 SbvacGae (schol. dia rv Svvapev) ext wA€ov atte exp7- 
aavto.—Cp. Antiph. Ovat. v. 73, Kpetooov d& ypy ylyverOar det 7d 
bucrepov dSvvapevov ewe dtxalws owlev 7) Td Tdv exOpdv BovdAdmevov 


adikws me amroAdvvat, 


144 17 The manuscripts of Thucyd. (iv. 78) give 7d éyxwpuor, 
used adverbially (schol. éyxwpiws). The ancient grammarians would 
no doubt explain 7@ émywpiw as = “the national thing (constitution),” 
comparing such passages as Thucyd. ii. 47, 7 vocos mpdrov Apéaro 
yeverbar rots “APnvaious, Neyomevov pev Kal TpdTepov ToAAaXOoe éyKata- 
axa (schol, @yAvKas 7 vomos, Td SE AeyOmeEVoV ws Tpds TO voonpa 
tryvrnoev. Suid. il. 1, p. 1007, vocos Neyouevov eyxatacKkp War: mpds 
TO ONpalvomevov y ovvTaciss mpdypna Syrovor.. mapa ®@ovxvdidsy), and 
Odyss. xil. 74, vepérAn 8€ pov dudiBEeByxe | kvavéen: 7d pev ovror 


/ 
E<pweel>, 
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146 2—15 For a discussion of this passage, of the reading in 
Thucyd. vi. 64, and of Dionysius’ general habits of quotation, 
reference may be made to Classical Review xiv. pp. 244—246, 
‘Dionysius of Halicarnassus as an Authority for the Text of Thu- 
cydides.’ 


146 19 It is curious that, in his own use of the verb éxwAyjrrecOat, 
Dionysius seems to contradict the rule he here lays down with regard 
to cxatarAnrrecOa. In the de Thucyd. c. 30 he quotes robs évavtious 
exremAnypevos from Thucydides. But in ad Pomp. 88 11 he writes 
ei yap tis adAos éxrAytrerar Tais TAatwvixats épunvetas, and in 
de Tsocr. c. 8 xaprepetv dé Ta Sawa. Kal poy extrAntrecOar tals cvppopais. 
Evidently he does not in these passages regard éxwAynrtecOar as 
a synonym for davydley or PoBetcOa, but presses the original force 
of the verb—‘to be struck with admiration by,’ ‘to be struck with 
awe by.’ 

146 24 In Thucyd. i. 39 eéAomer is supported by ABEFm,g 
as well as Dionysius ; e@€Aonev by CG. 


148 15 Cp. schol. ad Thucyd. iv. 10, vroywpyoacr b€: vroxwpn- 
cavtwv d€ Kaitep dvoéuBatov dv everiBatov yevnoetar tois Aaxedat- 
pooviors. 

148 20 Cp. Gregorius Cor. de dial. Att. 27 p. 71, os abrots pm 
drod.ovar THY aUvTasw Tpos THY Hwvyv, GAG pos TO THpaLyopEvor. 
Oovkvdidys év TO Tpitw THs ovyypadis [ill. 79]: TH 8 VoTepaia eri pev 
tiv woAw ovdev paAXov éréreov, Kaitep ev TOAAH Tapaxy Kal PoBw 
évras, where the schol. explains émt pev tv moAW by Kata THs TOAEWS 


Nryovv TOV TOALTOV. 


150 15 Cp. Marcell. 53, réOecxe 5& rodAdKis Kai TAIN Kal Tpdypara. 
dvr avdpav, ws TO avtimaXov Sé€os (ill. 11). 

1525 Cp. Marcell. 56, doadis tiv diuavorav bd 76 vrepBarois 
xaipew: 50, 76 dé THs owbécews...vTEpBatiKdv, éviore dE Kal doades. 

15217 ov yadrerds dvicravro. ‘Lhe opening passage of Thucy- 
dides (i. 1, 2), up to and including these words, is quoted and discussed 
by Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 22. 


1542 In the English translation of this and the remaining 
illustrative extracts from Thucydides, it has not seemed necessary 
(as the Greek original is printed on the opposite page) to make 
an elaborate attempt to reproduce those peculiarities of construction 
which are criticised by Dionysius.—‘‘The change of subject and 
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the departure from chronological order appear clumsy. But Thu- 
cydides is not telling the old legend over again for its own sake; 
he is marking emphatically the circumstances which favoured Atreus. 
‘Eurystheus was dead—Atreus was his uncle—Eurystheus had left 
Mycenae in charge of Atreus. Now Atreus had come to Mycenae 
because he had been compelled to fly from Pisa,’ etc.” Forbes, 
Thucyd. i. 9 (note on). 


156 21 Cp. Dionys. de Thucyd. c. 29, Tapopowees yap aypotepa 
Tatra Kal Tapirwoes Teplexel, Kal TA eriHera KahAwricpod Xap KEtTaL, 
and schol. ad Thucyd. iii. 82, 76 6€ @irdA€tatpos TapeAkévtws Kelrat. 
Kéxpytat 5€ ait@ bia 7O Tpocbeivar ToApav GAdyoTov, iva Tapicwors 
yévyta.—From the modern point of view, the style of Thucydides 
has been analysed and estimated by M. Alfred Croiset, Thucydide : 
Livres i—ii. pp. to2 ff. and Aistorre de la littérature grecque iv. 
pp. 155 ff.; as well as by Professor Blass A. Ber. i. 201—227. 


GEOSSARY>OF RHETORICAL AND 
GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 


In this Glossary of the chief rhetorical and grammatical terms 
found in the Zhree Literary Letters, we are not directly concerned 
with the general question of the language and style of Dionysius. 
But it may be useful to give a reference to the chapter headed “ Die 
sprachlichen und stilistischen Grundsatze des Dionysius von Hali- 
karnass,” in W. Schmid’s Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern 
von Dionysius von FHalikarnass bis auf den sweiten Philostratus, i. 
pp. 1—26. In accordance with his own precepts, Dionysius aims at 
simplicity and directness of style, though occasionally he loses himself 
in the labyrinths of a period. In his use of words he is, often and 
necessarily, extremely technical. He is, nevertheless, anything but 
a pedantic writer. He discerns that the waters of language remain 
fresh only if fed perpetually from the springs. Holding that the 
language of literature should, where necessary, draw fearlessly on the 
language of ordinary life (cp. pp. 10, 15, 47 supra), he is himself 
often most vivid, graphic, and (we are tempted to say) modern. 
Examples of this freshness will have been noticed in the Zhree 
Letters, and in various passages quoted in the course of the Intro- 
ductory Essay. A couple of instances may be added here. He 
speaks (de Thucyd. c. 30) of ‘hardening’ one’s style (oxAnpaywyov,— 
as though a delicate child were in question) ; and again in reference 
to style, he refers to the gift of knowing when to ‘take occasion by 
the hand’ (otd& Tov Kaipov airs ériotato. AaBeiv dekids, de adm. vi 
dic. in Dem. c. 10). 

The copiousness of the technical vocabulary of Dionysius may be 
judged from the fact that this Glossary, somewhat lengthy as it is, is 
confined strictly to words occurring in the Zhree Literary Letters. 
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dywyy. ad Amm. ii.156 12. Cast of style. Cp. de Lsocr. c. 15, de 
Tsaeo cc. 18, 20, de adm. vi dic. in Dem. cc. 2, 23, 36, 42, 44, de Comp. 
c. 23. Also used by Dionysius of training (de Lsocr. c. 1, de Thucyd. 
c. 50, de Comp. c. 1), and of a mode in music (de Comp. c. 19). 


dyév. ad Amm. i. 54 8, 54 23 (dywvral Noywr pytopixGv), 56 12, 
66 2, 80 8, 80 25, 8214, 8420. ad Pomp. 120 22. Contests, or 
speeches delivered in political and judicial contests. rovs adnOwors 
dydvas = ‘real contests or debates’: cp. Cic. Brut. 316 ‘“‘(Molonem) 
actorem in veris caussis scriptoremque praestantem.” With ayw- 
viorai (‘fighters, combatants, athletes’) cp. de [saeo c. 20, &ywvioTns 
8& Adywv ovTE Tp BovdrevTiKdY OTE diKaviKdv éott. The adj. €varywvos 
occurs in de saeco c. 20, de adm. vi dic. in Dem. cc. 30, 45. For the 
distinction between the ypadixy A€éis and the aywviorixy A€kis Cp. 
Aristot. Rez. ili. 12, 1, od yap 7 airy ypadiy (sc. A€Ets) Kal aywvirtiKy, 
ovde Snunyopixy Kal dixavixy, i.e. the literary is not identical with the 
controversial style, nor the political with the forensic. 


ainaruy (rrocis). ad Amm. i. 1468, 14614. Accusative case. 


dxatddrAndros. ad Amm. il. 148 11. Lacking in correspondence or 
symmetry ; trregular. Cp. de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 27, da paxpod 


\ Nao ANN \ ” 5 / + ” , € 
TE yap KQL OKATO nov KQL OVTE OELVOTYTA eXOV OUTE OVUVTAcLY. 


dkodovdia. ad Amm. ii. 1384 10, 184 23. Seguence. 


dxptBys. ad Pomp. 96 24,1009, 10019. Of style: exact, precise. 
Cp. the use of the corresponding verb in ad Pomp. 114 26, axpiBot 
paAXov, ‘gives a finer finish to’: also de Comp. c. 23, axpiBodv tv 
appoviav. In ad Pomp. 114 4, ravtynv axpiBotow ayddrepor, the refer- 
ence is to the diddexros kafapa Kai axpiBns, which Aristotle demands 
from writers of Greek. 


dAAnyopla. ad Pomp. 9818. Allegory, covert meaning. For criti- 
cisms of the allegories of Plato, cp. r. UW. c. 32, emi yap tovrous Kal Tov 
TlAdrwva obx WKioTa Sacripover, ToAAAKLs GaTep Vd Bakyelas Twos TOY 
Aoywv cis axpatous Kal drnvels petapopas Kal cis dAANYopLKOV oTOpov 
expepopevov. See also Glossary 77d. p. 194. Demetr. de Eloc. 99, 
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dvadoyla. ad Pomp. 9817. Analogy, proportion. Cp. Aristot. 
Rhet. iii. 10, 7 (as quoted by Dionysius in ad Amm. i. 66 20). The 
reference is to the analogy, proportion, or point of contact, in the 
terms of peradopat. Cp. note on pp. 165, 166 supra. 
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dvamavois. ad Pomp. 1108. Pause. 


dvtBeors, ad Amm. il. 186 2, 156 9 (avriberov: concrete). Avti- 
thesis: ‘the opposition of words or of ideas, or of both, in the two 
corresponding clauses of a sentence’ (Jebb, AZ. Or. i. 98 n.1). See 
also under zapiowous, p. 199 infra. 


dvtucarnyopety. ad Amm. il. 1848. Zo predicate one thing of 
another, use one in place of the other. 


dvtuserdratis. ad Amm. ii. 144 7. Grammatical term: inféer- 
change (of genders). Lat. commutatio. 


dvtovopactikés. ad Amm. il. 14813. Pronominal. dvtovopatikov 
(the reading of P) seems to point to this form rather than to dvrw- 
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dmayyéiiav. ad Amm. i. 58 13, 58 21, 70 14, 70 21, 743. Zo 
deliver a speech: cp. dvariGewar infra. 


dmepoxarta. ad Pomp. 100 16, 98 12 (arepdxados).  Tastelessness, 
vulgarity: especially as shown in the misuse of ornament. Cp. 
Norden, Anteke Kunstprosa i. 363 n. 2, il. 559. 


darnpxaropévos. ad Amm. ii. 18217, 18618. Archaic, antiquated, 
obsolete. So also in de Lsocr. c. 2, de Thucyd. c. 50. 


dml@avos. ad Amm.1. 6614. Unconvincing, improbable. 


dtotntos, ad Pomp. 96 21,1009. Natural, not artificial. Cp. 
de Lysia c. 8, doKxel pev yap azroinrds Tis 6 THS Gppovias avTOd XapaxTyp. 


dmootpépev. ad Amm. ii. 18412, 148 20, 150 1, 150 23. Zo cause 
to pass, e.g. from one construction to another. So aroarpody, ‘ transi- 
tion, 18417, 14817. Cp. m. vw. p. 195. 


dmorelvev. ad Pomp. 9810. To lengthen out: of redundant style. 
Possibly both the verbs, in the phrase €Axe. te waxpov aoreivovea Tov 
voov, derive their meaning from one or other of the technical uses of 
é\xew and azoreivew described in H. Bliimner’s Zechnologie und 
Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bet den Griechen und Romern, 


dp®pov. ad Amm. ii. 1461. Article. Cp. [Aristot.] Poetics c. 20, 
mys dt A€~ews Gracns tad eat Ta pépy, GToLxeLov cvdAd|aBH TiVerpos 
apOpov dvopa pnua mTdots Adyos, and Dionys. Hal. de Comp. c. 2, ot 
dé per’ avtods yevopevor, kal pattora ot THS Yrwikys aipécews yyewoves, 
gws tetrépwv mpovBiBacav, xwpicavtes ard Tav cvdéopwv Ta apOpa. 


Two things follow from these passages: (1) the Stoics were the 
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probable authors of the separation of ‘article’ from ‘conjunction’ ; 
(2) the term ‘article’ must originally, and possibly in the time of 
Dionysius, have been used in a comprehensive way, dpOpov tro- 
raxtuxov being = pronomen relativum. Cp. Dionysius Thrax, Ars 
Grammatica p. 61 (ed. Uhlig): apOpov éozl pépos Adyou TTWTLKOV, 
mpoTacodmevov Kat trotaccopevoy THS KAivews TOV dvopaTwr, 1.€. an 
‘article’ is an inflected part of speech, preceding or following 
[according as it is 6 or ds] the case of the noun it is connected with. 


dppovia. ad Pomp. 124 27. ad Amm. ii. 18612. Harmony, 
composition, adjustment of words. The péon appovia in ad Pomp. 
124 27 is the same as the xow? déppovia described on p. 18 supra. It 
is hardly possible to find a satisfactory equivalent in English for 
dppovia, Adyov, the sense being concinna orationis compositio. 


dppevikds. ad Amm. il. 146 12. Of the masculine gender. 


dpxatomperns. ad Pomp. 9815. Old-fashioned: used of archaic 
words. 


dpxadrns. ad Pomp. 981. Antiquity. Cp. Plat. Legg. 657 B. 


doxnpdrictos. ad Pomp. 1266. Lacking in figures (oxnpata). 
Cp. [Plut.] Vit. Andoc. 15, éotr 5& drdots Kai adxatdoKevos ev Tots 
Noyous, aeAns te Kal doynpatiotos. 


"Aras. ad Amm. i. 686, 763. ad Pomp. 1145. In ad Amm.i. 
the word is used of the researches of Philochorus into Attic history 
etc.; in ad Pomp. it means the Attic dialect (sc. yA@rra), 


avBékarros. ad Pomp.11222. Severe, uncompromising. Cp. the 
use of av@ddys, with reference to Thucydides’ style, in de Comp. c. 22, 
apxaixoy O€ Te Kal avdades éride(kvuTar KadAos. The term adféxacros 
is used by Plutarch (V7t. Cad. c. 6) to describe the honest bluntness 
of Cato. It is used, de Comp. c. 22, of the avearnpa appovia, which 
is characterised as: yxicta avOypa, peyadddpwv, aibéxactos, axop- 
Wevros. 


aternpos, ad Amm. i. 18613. Stern, austere. The following 
antithetic expressions in the de adm. vt dic. in Dem. fix the meaning : 
avorypay idapav (c. 8); Tore ev TO apxarorperés Kal avornpov, tote de 
TO meArxpov Kai pioxatvov eupatvopevov (Cc. 48). 

avxpds, ad Pomp. 106 13. Here used, as by Thucydides, in the 
literal sense of drought. Elsewhere (de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 44) 
applied to a spare, meagre, jejune style: cp. the adj. a’yuypds in 
de Thucyd. c. 51, abxpypiv Kat axkoopntov Kat iSivwrecipv (rpaypateiar). 
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ddeacys. ad Pomp. 96 21. Plain, simple. Cp. de adm. vi dic. in 
Dem. c. 2, 4 Se érépa A€Ews y Ait} Kal agedrs (illustrated by the style 
of Lysias). 

BovrAccOar. ad Pomp. 9617. To aspire. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. 
Graec. Rhet. p. 58: “Hoc verbo utitur Dionysius Halic. ut studium 
atque artem significet, qua quis orationem instruat, contrariam sim- 
plicitati naturali, quam quis naturae beneficio adhibet, ut in Iud. 
Isocr. cap. 3 répuxe y Avotiov déis exe 7d xapiev, 7 8é “Iooxparous 
BovXrero1, h. e. Lysiana dictio xaturalem suavitatem habet, Isocratis 
autem affectatam, studio quaesitam.” Cp. ad Pomp. 96 19. 


yevexds. ad Amm. i. 146 8, 146 14. Genitive: yevixn mroors. 
yévos. ad Amm. ii. 146 6. Gender. 


yAorrnparikés. ad Amm. 11, 182 17,1386 18. Obscure, recondite. Cp. 
Aristot. Poetics c. 21, arav 8& ovopa éeotw 7) Kvpiov 7) yAGtTa...... dey 
dé Kipiov pey @ ypdvrat exacrot, yAOrrav (‘strange word’) de & érepou. 
Galen (Gloss. Hipp. xix. 63) 600 Toivuv tav évoparwv ev pev Tors maAau 
xpovors pv ovvy7On, vov de ovdxére éori, TA pev ToLaira yAdtTas Kahovor. 
de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 4, ovte yap apxators ovte meroumpévors 


»” a es ae 2 BS ~ , ‘ 4 
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Kéxpntar. 

ypapucds. ad Amm. i. 58 2, xapieotaros amdvtwv tav hoywr Kal 
ypadixutatos : the most literary or polished, that which reads the best. 
‘While the first epithet, xapséoraros, implies all the grace and charm 
of perfect Attic diction; the second, ypadixwraros, points to the 
finish and precision characteristic of the written style, as contrasted 
with the style of debate which lends itself more readily to delivery. 
Such at least is the definition given in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, il. 12 
§ 2, ore dé A€éts ypaducy pev 7 axpiBeotdry, dywvirtixy SE 7 VToKpuTL- 
kwtatn. In § 6 of the same chapter, Aristotle describes the epideictic 
style as ypadixwrarn, that is, ‘in the highest degree adapted for 
writing, for its special function is reading’: and next to this he 
places the forensic style (7 mév ody émidecktixy A€Lis ypadixwrdtyn* TO 
yap epyov airis avayvwors: devtépa dé 7 Sixavixy).” Sandys, Speech of 
Demosthenes against Leptines, p. Xxxiv. 

Seworns. ad Amm. i. 56 14, ad Pomp. 126 4. The quality of 
devdrys, attributed to Demosthenes above all orators, is that mastery 
which is the joint result of force and cleverness. No one translation 
will serve in all cases, but such equivalents as mastery, oratorical 
power, impressiveness, nervous force, intensity, skill, resourcefulness may 
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be suggested. Cp. Demetr. de Eloc. 247, 1a 82 dvribera Kat rapopova 
év rais mepiddois pevktéov: GyKov yap Tovodtow, od devdrnta, ToAAAXOd 
dé Kal Wxpdryta avti decvorntos, Dionys. H. de Thucyd. c. 53, ™v 
eéeyetpovoay Ta 7d0n Seworyra, ibid. Cc. 23, odd€ bn Tovov ovde Bapos 
ovde maos Sieyeipov Tov vod ovde TO Eppwpévov Kal évaywviov TvEdpa, eg 
av 7 Kadovpévn yiverau Seworys. This last passage (together with 
such phrases as 10 dewov kat doBepov in ad Amm. ii. 186 14) is 
enough to show that the word is not confined to mere ‘cleverness’ or 
‘ingenuity,’ though that is the predominant meaning in Dem. de Cor. 
276, where devds may be translated ‘rhetorician’ and tyv éunv 
dewvotyta ‘my rhetorical skill.’ 

Snpnyopta. ad Amm. i. 56 13 (aydvas...... dyunyopikovs), 58 4, 
58 13 (Adyov...... dnpnyoprxov), 5815, 58 21, 58 24, 60 5 (dnunyoptKes), 
66 4 (dnunyopetv), 70 7, 70 13 (Adyous...... dnunyoptkovs), 72 4, 72 8, 
72 14, 72 22, 78 21 (€dnpynyopovv: from Dem. de Cor.), 80 16 
(Snunyopixods...... Aoyous); ad Pomp. 114 27; ad Amm. ii. 140 1, 
1504. A speech before the assembly, a parliamentary speech. Specially 
used of the Speeches (fnropetar) of Thucydides: de Thucyd. c. 34, 
ad Pomp. 114 27, ad Amm. ii. 140 2. A list of the dnpunyopiac 
(cupBovdevtixot Adyor) of Demosthenes will be found in S. H. Butcher's 
Demosthenes, p. 170. 


Snpdoros. ad Amm. i. 56 21, 605, 70 8, 82 1. Of speeches: 
public. Royo. Snudcvor is used by Dionysius to cover both Adyor 
Snunyopixot and Aoyou dixavixot: cp. 60 5. In Aoyous dyuociovs eis 
duxacrypia yeypapus (70 8) the reference is to ‘ orationes forenses in 
caussis ad maiestatem plebis pertinentibus,’ i.e. rév dixavixdy Aoywv 
tovs dnmociovs )( rots iSwtixov’s: see list in S. H. Butcher’s Demo- 
sthenes, p. 171. 

Siddexros. ad Pomp. 96 17,100 10, 1143. Language, idiom. 

Siariber bar. ad Amm. i. 58 1, 725, 72 8, ad Pomp. 102 2. To 
deliver a speech. Equivalent to arayyéAXev p. 185 supra. dveAndAvbe 
is used in the same sense ad Amm. i. 72 13, 72 22. 

Siavyns. ad Pomp. 96 23. Transparent. 

Si8acKkarikds. ad Amm. 11.182 4. Didactic. 

Suyjynots. ad Pomp. 110 7, 112 7 (depynua), 112 13, 114 27. 
Narrative. Strictly dujpynua is a thing narrated, tale, incident. 

SubvpapBos. ad Pomp. 10017, 102 11. Dithyramd, inflated lan- 
guage. So 102 6, Hv tpomixyy re Kal SiOvpapBiwnv podow. Cf. Plat. 
Phaedr, 238), 241 &. 
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Bixavixds, ad Amm. i. 56 12. Forensic. Longer phrases are 
also used to denote forensic speeches, e.g. ad Amm. i. 56 23, 66 5, 
70 8, 80 o. 


Sorikds. ad Amm. ii. 14617. Dative: with rraars. 


Sparrtrypios. ad Amm. ii. 1846. Active: with pyya. Cp. evepyn- 
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Svvapis. ad Amm. i. 18415. Meaning. Also used of power, 
ability: ad Pomp. 92 20, 100 4. 


Svodkacrros. ad Amm. ii. 186 19. Hard to guess, puzzling. 
Sucet—Xuktos. ad Amm. ii. 184 24. Hard to unravel, involved. 


SvomapakodovOnros. ad Pomp. 110 30, 118 22, ad Amm. i. 152 7, 
152 24. Hard to follow, obscure. The opposite of edrapaxodovOyros, 
ad Pomp. 122 5, ad Amm. ii. 132 6. 


éykatdokevos. ad Fomp. 98 26. Of style: embellished, highly 
wrought, elaborate, artificial. Cp. de Comp. c. 18 (where the reference 
is likewise to Plato), vdv de dy wept pev tH exAoyny eotw & diapaprave, 
Kal paduora év ois av tiv vWyAnV Kal wepiTTHY Kal eyKatarKevoy d.WKY 
ppaow: de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 1, @&ndaypévyn Kat Tepitt)) Kat 
eykaTagKevos Kal Tots éribérois KOopoLs Arac. TumTETANPUpLEeVN EES, PS 
Opos Kal xavov 6 Bov«vdidns: Demetr. de Elocut. 15, ovTw yan Kat 
> G ” c 4 Not aA 7 NS > lal c 4 ‘ 
eyxatacKevos état (SC. 6 Adyos) Kal drods dpa, Kal €€ apdoty ndvs, Kat 
” , > \ + / t , 
oure pada idwwtiKos ovTe pada codurtikos. See also S.v. Katarkevy. 
exota, ad Amm. i. 5410. Probabilities. V. onpetov, p. 205 
infra. 


doayoyy. ad Amm. i. 56 7, ad Amm. ii. 1382 2. Lnitiations, 
introductions: with especial reference to the study of rhetoric. at 
<cicaywyai tév Aoywv = ‘institutiones oratoriae,’ while ai Téxvar = ‘artes 
rhetoricae.’ 

eBSoo1s. ad Amm.i. 7014. Publication. 

&doyy. ad Amm. ii. 18216. Chorce, selection. 


apdrrev. ad Pomp. 1201. To express, copy: used in middle. 
Cp. de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 4, thv ériGerov Kal KaTecKevacpEevnv 
dpacw tadv wept Topyiay éxméuaxrar, 262d. C. 13, tov AvowaKov xapakTypa 
expguaxtas eis dvuxa (ad unguem, ad amussim). Cp. Greilich, Dionys. 
FHlalic. quibus potissimum vocabulis ex artibus metaphorice ductis in 
scriptis rhetoricis usus sit, pp. 15—19. 
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AAnvitev. ad Pomp. 98 8. To speak or write Greek. Especially 
used of pure Greek writing: Aristot. Rhe?. ill. 5, 1, éote 8 apyy THs 
NeEews TO EAANViCELwW. 

Borers. ad Amm. il. 186 14. Of style: weight, gravity (r0 
eu.Bpubés). 

epperpos. ad Amm. il. 182 14. Metrical. 

évadrkayj. ad Amm. ii. 184 18. Lnallage, variation. Reference 
is also made to the use of this figure in ad Amm. 11. 140 15, 142 13. 


’vdpyaa. ad Pomp. 92 6, 114 10. Vividness: vivid, pictorial, 
eraphic representation. The following passages will illustrate the 
meaning: Dionys. Hal. de Lysza c. 7, exer b€ Kai rHv évdpyevav oAARV 
n Avoiov déEis: attn 8 éoti Stvapis Tis t7d Tas aicbyoes ayovca TA 
Neyomeva, yiverar & ex THS THV TapakoAovOovvtwv Ay ews, 7. VW. C. 15, 
as 8 érepov Tey pytopixy pavracia BovAerau Kal Eerepov 7 Tapa Tovntats, 
otk dv AdOou ae, ovd Ott THS pev ev Tomnve TEAOS eoTiV ExTAnE~Ls, THS 
d ev Adyors evapyeva, dupdtepar 8 pws 76 Te <raOytiKov> emlyrodor 
Kal TO ovyKexwypevov, Spengel’s Rhett. Gr. 1. 439, (Anonymi Ars), 
éoru O€ évapyea Adyos tr’ ow aywv TO dyrovpevov. See also Demetr. 
de Elocut. 209—222, and Jebb’s Att. Or. 1. 172, 173. The Latin 
equivalent is evzdentia. 

évepyntixds. ad Amm. 1.14018. Active: of verbs. 


evOdpnpa. ad Amm.i. 62 25, 646, 648, 64 21, 745, ad Pomp. 
114 28, 120 1 (évOvpypatixds), 120 2, ad Amm. ii. 184 21, 152 5, 
154 12. Rhetorical syllogism: Aristotle’s definition, as quoted in 
ad Amm. 1. 648. ‘By enthymeme, Aristotle meant a rhetorical 
syllogism: that is, a syllogism drawn, not from the premisses (dpxa‘) 
proper to any particular science—such, for instance, as medicine— 
but from propositions relating to contingent things in the sphere of 
human action, which are the common property of all discussion ; 
propositions which he classifies as general (eikéra) and particular 
(onpeta) ; and accordingly defines an enthymeme as ‘a syllogism 
from probabilities and signs.’ [Arist. dz. Pr. ii. 27, cvAdoyopds éé 
cikoTwv kat oneiwv.| A misapprehension of Aristotle’s meaning had, 
as early as the first century B.c., led to the conception of the enthy- 
meme as not merely a syllogism of a particular subject-matter, but 
also as a syllogism of which one premiss is suppressed. [Quint. v. 10 
§ 3: this is what Juvenal means, Sav. vi. 449, by curtum enthymema. | 
The term ¢ichetreme was then brought in to denote a rhetorical 
syllogism which is stated in full—an ‘essay’ to deal thoroughly with 
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the issue at stake,” Jebb Az. Or. il. 289, 290. Thus the Aristotelian 
evOsunuo. is an argument based on probable evidence. But in the later 
rhetorical writers (to judge from the illustrations given by Dionysius, 
and by Demetrius de Evocutione) év6vynuata sometimes meant little 
more than considerations, points. Cp. Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der 
Griechen und Romer, p. 192: “Dieser doppelten Namensdeutung 
gemdass verstand man nun unter Enthymem theils das Beweismittel 
selbst, d. h. den Gedanken, der angewandt wird, um etwas anderes 
zu beweisen, daher év6vunua oft gerade synonym mit évvdypa, vel. 
Schol. Aristid. p. 173. Soph. Oed. Col. 292, auch bei Isokrates ist 
évOvunua wohl nichts anderes, als der zum Beweis benutzte Gedanke 
—theils die Darstellung des Beweises, und letzteres war das gewohn- 
liche.” bed. p. 455: “Eine sententia ex contrarits wurde, gleichsam 
Kat é€oxyv, évOvunua genannt, wie der Satz aus Cic. pro Lig. 4, 10: 
‘quorum igitur impunitas, Caesar, tuae clementiae laus est, eorum te 
ipsorum ad crudelitatem acuet oratio?’” 


évucds. ad Amm. 11. 1847. Szmgular: of number. 


én\Aaypévos. ad Pomp. 98 26, ad Amm. ii. 18419. Uncommon, 
artificial, elaborate. ‘The full phrase would be e&yAAaypévos tov ev Ge 
(de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 56), or the like. Cp. 9 éadAay7 ris 
avvy4fovs xpyoews ad Amm. ii. 186 25, ratra é&yAXaKToL pev ek TIS 
ToXitiKns Kal cvvyOovs Tots wodXAois dmayyedias de Thucyd. c. 54, 4 Hs 
ovvoécews éadrayy de Dinarcho c. 7, e&nddaypévyv )( cvv7 On (duddexrov) 
de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 8. The use in Aristot. Poetics c. 21 1s more 
special: é€yAAaypévov 8 early drav Tod dvopaopévov 76 pev Katadetrn 
70 dé ron, otov 76 “ dekurepdv Kata palov” dvi Tod deEwov. 

érayoyy. ad Amm.i. 62 26. An induction. Cp. Aristot. Rhet. 
2s: 

érawos. ad Pomp. 88 18. A panegyric, eulogy. Cp. eéyxdptov 
(ad Pomp. 90 10), laudatio, éloge. 


ém(Oeros. ad Pomp. 96 27, 98 16 (ériBerov), 114 11. LExtraneous, 
accessory. AS a noun: adjective, epithet. See also note on p. 172 
supra. Cp. de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 25, THs 8 dmreipoxadias avrov 
(IlAdrwva) oiderdror éLjAwoa THs ev Tals érbétous KaTacKevats, 207d. 
c. 1, 7 pev obv é&nXaypévy Kal wepitTH Kal eykardoKevos Kal Tots er €rows 
KOopols arract TupmeTAnpwpevn ELLs. 

“Was das ériOerov, das Adjectivum betrifft: so ist es im Alterthum 
vielleicht von Niemanden, hochstens aber nur von dem einen oder 
anderen Grammatiker zum besonderen Redetheil gemacht,” Steinthal, 
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Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und Romern, p. 608. 
But cp. de Comp. Verb. c. 5. 


émurdduos. ad Amm. ii. 142 23. Funeral oration: sc. dOyos. 


émurpéxew. ad Pomp. 982. To be spread over, to lie upon. Cp. 
de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 41, kai yap Kai dgiwpa Kal xapis aitdv 
émutpéxer Tals dppoviass, de Thucyd. c. 5, émitpéxer pévtou Tes wpa Tots 
épyos attav Kal xdpis. [In de Dinarcho c. 7, ote maou pev Tots 
apxetirros aitopuyns tis émumpérer xXapis Kat wpa, possibly eTLTPEXEL 


should be read.] 
émitpoxdinv. ad Amm. ii. 182 8. Cursorily, rapidly. 


émixelpnors. ad Amm. i. 625, 66 15, 66 16 (erixetpyya). Argu- 
mentation. In 66 15 (Wvypav pev Kal daibavoy érixetpnow cioayov, 
Bialouevos S& 76 Kaxoupydratov TG értxeipypatwv Tov mOaveTeEpov, 
ote KTA.) ertxeipyow may be translated by argumentation, and ént- 
xelpnua by argument. See also s.v. évOvunua supra. Cp. de Dinarcho 
c. 6, morotral <te> ov Kat’ éevOdpnua povov, GAAG Kai KaT émixeipnua 
wAativev, de [saeco c. 16, év d€ Tots drrodetktiKois duadAaTTew av ddLerev 
*Ioatos Avaoiov tO Te py Kat’ evodpnua te Aéyeww GAAG Kat érLyelpyua 
kal TO py Bpaxéws GAA dieEodiKds poyde GrAGs aAN axptBas avsew 
Te padAov Kat dewdrepa Tovety TA Tpaypata Kat TA Tay ToLely yevve- 
KOTEpG. 

“Wann und durch wen der Ausdruck ércyxecpnua zuerst in die 
Rhetorik aufgenommen ist, ldsst sich, wie es scheint, nicht mehr 
ermitteln. Cornif. 11. 2, 2 kennt ihn bereits in dem eben angefiihrten 
allgemeineren Sinne von r/oris, denn er iibersetzt éruyepyuata durch 
argumentationes (argumentationes, guas Graeci ériyepnpata appellant),” 
Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, p. 195. 


éppyvela, ad Pomp. 88 12, 120 21. “Expression. Cp. the use 
of wept épunvetas (=ade elocutione) in the title of the treatise once 
attributed to Demetrius Phalereus. 


eimalSevtos. ad Pomp. 88 4. Cultured, scholarly. 
evpv0pla, ad Pomp. 126 9. Rhythmical movement: of a period. 


eoropia. ad Pomp. 120 20. Euphony. A special quality of 

Lysias : cp. de Lysia c. 12, ore Tv xapw od tpotBadXovor Thy Avovakiy 
aN N > , » > , a re * ° . 

ovde TIV EVoTOmiav exovow exeivyns THs AéEews, de adm. vi dic. in Dem. 
C. 13, PvorKy Tis eitpexer Tois Avolov Aéyous edotopia Kal xapis. 
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evtedys. ad Pomp. 12015. Commonplace, vulgar. Cp. Philostr. 
Vit. Soph. 253 Kxatynyopotor dé tod “Apioreidov ws etdreAes eizrovtos 
T POOL{LLOV. 

jsovn. ad Pomp.11420. Charm. Lat. tucunditas. Fr. agrément. 
9Sov7y is a Somewhat comprehensive term: cp. de Comp. c. 11 tatTw 
d& bd pev THY Hdoviv, THY Spay (‘freshness’), Kat tHV xapuv (‘grace ey 
kal tHv edatopiav (‘euphony’), Kat tyv yAuKitynra (‘sweetness’), Kat Td 
mJavov (‘ persuasiveness’), kal wavra Ta Towra. 

nOos. ad Amm.i. 5215. ad Pomp. 11413. In the plural: ¢razts 
of character. 

Beatpucds. ad Pomp. 985. Theatrical, showy, pretentious. 

OndruKds. ad Amm. ii. 146 6. Of the feminine gender. 

"Ids. ad Pomp. 1145. Lonic dialect (sc. yAwrta). 

Sopa. ad Amm. i. 180 6,180 17. Peculiarity of language. 

ittapds. ad Pomp. 116 4. Bright, joyous: opp. poBepos. Cp. 
avoTnpos, p. 186 supra. 

icxvds. ad Pomp. 96 19, 96 21, 100 8, 100 19, 100 25. Of style: 
plain. Cp. Quintil. “ust. Or. xii. 10, 58: “namque unum subtile 
(genus), quod ioyvev vocant, alterum grande atque robustum, quod 
ddpov dicunt, constituunt; tertium alii medium ex duobus alii flori- 
dum (namque id av@ypov appellant) addiderunt.” In the passages of 
the ad Pomp. isyvos is used in connexion with adedys, axpiBns, 
amotntos, as elsewhere with Actés. It is sometimes contrasted with 
vwWnros. Cp. also de adm. vi dic. in Dem. cc. 2, 34, and the use 
of zenucds in Cic. Orat. v. 20 and Quintil. Zzs¢. Orad. xii. 10, 21. The 
plain style was regarded as bearing preeminently the stamp of Lysias : 
cp. Avovakds (yapaxtyp), de adm. vt dic. in Dem. c. 11. 

ioxvs. ad Pomp. 11418. Of style: strength. 

kaPapds. ad Pomp. 118 2. Clear, lucid. 

kawérns. ad Amm. il. 186 24. LVovelty. 

kaxotpyos. ad Amm.i.66 15. Duéshonest, mischievous. 

kaddueretv. ad Pomp. 98 6. To use elegant language. Cp. 6 xad- 
Auerns “Aydbwv, Aristoph. Vesp. 49. In earlier Greek the verb was 
used in the middle voice: Thucyd. vi. 83 cat od KaAAverovpeba ws 7) 
tov BdpBapov povor xabedovtes cixotws apxomev, Aristot. Rez. ill. 2, 3 
ei dodA0s KaAXNerotro 7) Nav véos, amperéoTeEpov. 

Kaddvroyla. ad Pomp. 1201. Llegant language-—Though the 
compounds have a somewhat depreciatory sense, 76 xaAcv (‘ beauty,’ 


R. 13 
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or perhaps better ‘nobility’) is a term of high praise. In de Comp. 
c. 11 (cp. p. 13 supra) a good style is regarded as resulting from 
the combination of 1d xadév and 7 7dovy. The former includes: 
grandeur (peyadomperea), gravity (Bdpos), majesty (cepvodoyia), 
dignity (a&éwpa). 
kavev. ad Pomp.1145. Standard. Lat. norma et regula. 
kataSpopy. ad Pomp. 90 8. Lnvective. 


kardddndos. ad Amm. ii. 146 22. Of grammatical construction : 
congruous, regular. Cp. éxatédAndos supra, and also de adm. vi dic. 
in Dem. c. 27, de Thucyd. cc. 31, 37. In Modern Greek, cataddnAos 
means ‘suitable.’ 


katackevdtw. ad Amm. i. 56 24, 66 13, 80 25, 84 23, ad Pomp. 
100 9, ad Amm. ii. 180 11. Zo construct, compose. KatecKevacpevnv 
(ad Pomp. 100 9)=Lat. ornatam: cp. de Lysia c. 8 €or 5€ wavrds 
BGAXov epyou TexViKwS KaTecKevacpevos, and de Comp. c. 26 €v @ Told 
TO KaTecKevacpevoy eoTl Kal evtexvov. With ad Amm. i. 84 23, cp. 
de Comp. c. 23 évos ere tapabyow ew avdpds «is Tov adTov KaTeE- 
oKEvaTMeVNnY XApAKTHpa. 

katackevy. ad Pomp. 96 27, 100 6, 100 10, 100 21, 102 9, 102 17, 
114 17, ad Amm.ii. 15413. Elaboration, embellishment. Cp. de Lsocr. 
C. 20 ov pévto. Tavtaracl ye THY “looKxpdtevov dywyiy ekBEéBnKev, axaph 
dé twa diacwlea THs KaTacKevs Te Kal ceuvodoyias éxeivyns evOvuypata 
Kal ToinTiKoTepa padrAOv eotiv 7) GAnOwortepa. de adm. vt dic. in Dem. 
c. 23 THs 0 dreipoxadias aitov ovderwzot eLjAwoa THS ev Tats éribE€rots 
KatacKevais. V. éyxatdoKevos, p. 189 supra. There is a standing 
antithesis between tpomik) katacxevn and xkvpia dpacis (p. 9, n. I 
supra), but xatacxevy is not entirely confined to diction (cp. Jebb, 
Att. Or. i. 96 n., 100 n.). The usual meaning is well brought out in 
a passage of the de /saeo c. 7 Kat TO érireydmevov TovTw Ere wadAov 


? , / ~ 4 € DY a: ¢ > tal ¢ \ 
QAKATAOKEVOV paiveTat €lVAatL KAL, WS av LOLwwTNS TLS €ELTTELV dvvatro, [76] 


CIPNMEVOV...... mapa d€ “loaim Kkaterxevactar Td doxody civar adedts Kal 
, ¢ a . a5 . 
od AEeANGev ore Eoti PyTopiKdv. Cp. Diog. Laert. vii. 59 Karaoke dé 


éote Aékis exrehevyvia Tov idtwricudv.—From this rhetorical use of 
katacKevn is to be distinguished the logical (e.g. de Lysia c. 24, 


ei G. TL), 
karopboiv, ad Pomp. 90 28, 94 5, 104 2, 104 3, 11411. Of correct 
and successful writing. Cp. 7, vy. p. 202 (S.Vv. KatépOwpa). 


kowds, ad Amm.i. 56 16, 7419. ad Amm. ii. 158 4. Current, 
ordinary. 
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kowdtys. ad Pomp. 96 26. Familiar usage. Cp. Isocr. Antid. 
316 tHv THS Pwvis KoworyTa. So xowos ad Pomp. 124 25: cp. de 
Isocr. C. 11 tots wvpiows Kat ovvybect Kat Kowots dvouacw appdrepor 
Kéxpynvtat, de Dinarcho c. 2 dvopata Kowa kal reputpéxovTa (repitpé- 
xovra = ‘ current’). 


Koprpos. ad Pomp. 98 5, ad Amm. ii. 156 12. Llegant, superfine, 
precious. Cp. de Lsocr. c. 12 cvpBortrAw be 8) wepl woh€euov Kal eipyvns 
Néyovre Kat iSuwry Tov Tepl WuxAs TpéxovTu Kivduvov év SiKagTais To Koma 
Kat Gearpixa Kat pepaxwwdn Tadra otk oida nvtwa Svvaito av mapacxeiv 
wpéAcrav, paddov SE otda Ste Kal BAGBys av atrvo yévorro. Norden, 
op. cit. i. p. 69 n. 1: “Komov zierlich, dann tberhaupt geistreich 
(besser entsprechen franzésich fpréciewx, englisch euphuism, die 
italienischen concetti) stammt aus der alten Sophistenzeit.” 


Képos. ad Pomp. 110 11 (cp. 110 18). Satiety. 
kukrukds. ad Pomp. 126 8. Recurring, regular. 


kvptos. ad Pomp. 98 13, 11425. Authoritative, accredited, current. 
Cp. de Lysia c. 3 (apery) 7 dia TOV KUpiwy TE Kal KOWGY Kal ev pérw 
Keypevov dvopatwv éxpepovoa Ta voovpeva, de Thucyd. c. 22 «ls Te THY 
Kupiav pac Kal eis THV TpomiKyyv, Aristot. Poetics c. 21 aay dé dvopa 
€or 7) KUpiov 7) yAGTTA 7 peTabopa 7) Kdcpos 7) TeTopévov 7) eweKTETO- 
pévov 7) tdnpnuevov 7) eénAdAaypévov. €yw Se KYpiov pev @ XpGvTaL 
éxaotol, yAatray dé @ erepor, wate avepov OTL Kai yAOTTay Kal KUpLoV 
civar Suvarov TO adtd, pH Tots adrois b€é- TO yap olyvvov Kumpios peév 
Kvpiov, nuiv dé yAdrra. The Latin equivalent for dvopata xépra will 
be ‘verba propria’: also ‘dominantia’ (Wilkins, Lpes¢les of Horace, 
pagse). Cp. 2. vw. Pp. 202 (S.Vv. Kuptodoyia). 


Addos. ad Pomp. 98 5. Loguacious. 


Lekrexds. ad Pomp. 92 27, 112 28, 116 11. Usually joined with 
some such noun as xapaxtyp: belonging to the department of style 
(as opposed to that of subject-matter, mpayyartixos). Cp. de Thucyd. 
C. 34 SueAdpevos Kal tavtny diyH THY Gewplay cis TE TO TpaypaTLKOV pépos 


\ > \ V4 
Kal els TO NEKTLKOV. 


és. ad Pomp. 98 26, etc. Style. Strictly Aééus refers to diction, 
but (like Ppdous and épyyveia) it is often used in the general sense of 
literary expression. It was one of the five parts into which the art 
of rhetoric was sometimes divided : evpeous (zzventio), ra€éis (dispositio), 
és (elocutio), pvnyn (memoria), vrdKprors ( pronuntiatio). 
13—2 
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herds. ad Pomp. 96 24. Subtle, precise. Cp. Lat. subtilis, 
with its three metaphorical senses of: (1) delicate, (2) precise, 
(3) plain. 

Aippa. ad Amm. i. 54 12, 80 dvayxaiwy ovvayerar Anppatov, ‘is a 
conclusion reached by indisputable data, presuppositions, premisses.’ 
The expression is Aristotelian. Cp. 7. vy. p. 202. 

Atyupds. ad Pomp. 98 4. Clear utterance (76 dvyvpdv). 

Adyo. ad Pomp. 90 23, 90 25, 92 1, 92 9, 92 21, 941, 94 3, 94 6, 
etc. Speeches, discourses, style, oratory, literature. Cp. 7. vy. p. 203. 
For Adyou in reference to Plato’s dialogues, cp. Aristot. Polit. ii. 6 76 
pev odv meputrov éxovar ravtes of TOD Swxpatovs Aoyor Kal 76 Kompov Kal 


sf , \ x Z 
TO KaLVOTOMOV Kal TO CntnTLKOV. 


peyadonperns. ad Pomp. 102 28,116 13,124 25. Stately, grand. 
Joined with wWyAds and rapaxexvduvevjévos in the first of these pas- 
sages. Opposed to Arrds in de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 8. 


pepakwdSys. ad Pomp. 98 21, ad Amm. 1.156 9. With youthful 
airs and graces, foppish, affected. 76 peipaxrddes is fully characterised in 
m. vw. C. 3 § 4.70 be peipaKiddes avtikpus Urevartiov Tois meyeHeru* TameLvov 
yap e& ddov Kal puxpowvxov Kai TO OvTL Kakov GyevvértaTov. Ti ToT’ ObY 
TO peipaxiad€es ety; 1) OfAOV Ws TXoOAGTTLK}) VONnoLS, UTO TeEpLepyacias 
Anyovoa eis Wuxporyta; dAicGatvovor 8 eis Toro Td yévos dpeyomevor 
pev Tod TepitTod Kal Teronuevov Kal padiora TOD Hd€os, éroKéAAovres Se 
els TO pwrikdov Kal Kaxoyov. See the excellent note on the word in 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa i. pp. 69, 70. Cp. Wilkins, Epzstles of 
fTorace, p. 383: ‘“tuvenentur, a word coined doubtless by Horace, 
on the analogy of augurart, auspicari, interpretari, velitari, etc. (Roby 
§ 961), to represent veavieverOar or pepaxrever Oa.” So adulescen- 
tiaris = veavievy, Norden i. 70. 

pecalver. ad Pomp. 98 9. To blacken, obfuscate, obscure. 

pAAov. ad Amm. i. 148 10. Future tense: ypovos. 

wépos. ad Pomp. 104 2. Branch, department. Cp. 7. wy. p. 203. 

peraBody. ad Pomp. 110 20. Variety of style, Cp. m. vw. p. 203. 

peradopd. ad Amm. ii. 18418. Transferred use, strained use. 
Here used in much the same sense as diadopd, which is found in the 


parallel passage of the de adm. vi dic. in Dem. Also: metaphor 
(or simile), ad Amm. i, 66 19. 


peroxy, ad Amm. it. 144 22. Participle. So peroxixdv dvopa 
tbid. 148 12, and peroxixay (sc. dvopdtov s. poptwv) chia. 184 11. 
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petovupla. ad Pomp. 98 16. Metonymy. Cp. Cic. Orat. 93, 
“hanc vraAAayiy rhetores, quia quasi summutantur verba pro verbis, 
petwvupiay grammatici vocant, quod nomina transferuntur” ; Quintil. 
inst. Or. vit. 6, 23, ‘nec procul ab hoc genere (sc. synecdoche) 
discedit perwvupia, quae est nominis pro nomine positio. cuius vis 
est pro eo quod dicitur, causam propter quam dicitur ponere; sed, 
ut ait Cicero, vradAayny rhetores dicunt.” Sandys’ edition of Cic. 
Orat. p. 103, “although metonymy may be regarded as coming under 
the head of metaphor in its widest sense (de Orat. ili. 169 ad fin.), 
there is a distinction. In metaphor another and a figurative expres- 
sion takes the place of the literal one; in metonymy another literal 
expression (especially a name) is substituted for the proper literal 
one.” 


piypa. ad Pomp.96 18. A blend, a combination: of two different 
styles artificially united. 


poptov. ad Amm. ii. 184 14,188 17. Fart of speech. ra pnuatixd 
popia THs A€Eews (in 188 17) = partes orationts verbales. Cp. de Comp. 
C. 7, atta Ta TpdTa popia Kat GTorxeia THs A€eLews, tbid. Cc. 17 Tay ovopa 
kal pnya Kal adXo popiov A€éEews. 

vonpa. ad Amm. i. 184 21, 186 7,1525. Thought, thought as 
expressed in a sentence. In 18415 Reiske retains the MS. reading 
vonuatwv, and translates év dé trois ocuvdetiKois Kal Tots mpobetiKots 
proptots Kat ere waddov ev Tots StapOpotor tas Tov vonudtwv dSuvdpes 
moujtov tTpomov evetovoratwy by “in coniunctionibus et praeposition- 
ibus, iis praesertim quae sententiarum robur et vim distinguunt, 
poetica prorsus utitur licentia.” 


voos. ad Pomp. 98 10,112 25. Mind; meaning. 


tévos. ad Pomp. 9814, ad Amm. ii. 138218. Strange, foreign. The 
attraction which 76 éevikdv had for the Athenians may be illustrated 
from Aristot. /e/ez. ili. 2, 3 510 det rovety Eevyv TH didAektov: Gavpactat 
N led > / > ie CON Qv ‘\ 6 Pe ss \ \ ‘\ \ 
yap TOv arovtwy ecigiv: nod S€ TO GavpucTor, ill, 2, 8 TO Gades Kal TO 
nov kal TO Eevixdv exer padiora y peTadopa, ill. 7, II Ta E€va pddcora 
dpporre. Néyovte Tabytikds, and also from Diod. Sic. Bzb/. Hist. 
xli. 53 (of Gorgias) 7d eviovte THs A€Eews eEérAnke Tos ’APynvatovs 
»” > tal XN / an ‘ > / ~ LE 
ovras evpveis Kal Pitodoyous. TpOTos yap Expnoato THs Aefews TKIMA- 
TLTpoIs TEpLTTOTEpoLs, Kal TH pirorexvia. Siadépovow avrBérors Kal ioo- 
KwAoUs Kal Taplools Kal dmovoTededTOLs, Kal TIT ETépoLs TOLOUTOLS, a TOTE 
perv ba 70 E€vov THs KaTacKevys drodoxy7s Hkvotro, viv dé weprepylav exe 


a \ / y / \ / , 
dokel, KQl palverat KaTayeAacTov, TAEOVAKLS Kal KATOAKOPWS TUO€mevor, 
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[The above passages are quoted in Jebb’s Attic Ovators i. pp. Cxxv, 
cxxvi. The last, because of its general importance for the purpose of 
this Glossary, is given here at greater length. | 

dyKos. ad Pomp. 102 9. Pomp. dykos (like éévos supra) is a 
term which may be used in a complimentary (cp. 7. U7. p. 204) or a 
depreciatory sense, according to the standpoint of the critic. Volkmann 
(Rhet. d. Gr. u. Rom. p. 557) errs in giving oyxos as an exact synonym 
of péyefos, and in adding ‘‘das Wort dyxos bezeichnet bei den 
Rhetoren keineswegs, wie unser Schwulst, etwas schlechtes, sondern 
das os magnum, die sublimitas, s. Goller zu Demetr. S. 113. Chrysost. 
de sacerd. iv. p. 305, 50: «i pév tHv AevornTa “Iookpdrous arytovv Kal 
tov Anpoobeévors dyKov Kai tiv @ovKvdidov ceuvoTnta Kat TO [LAdtwvos 
vyos. Vom oyxos des Aeschylus sprach ja schon Sophokles nach 
Plut. de prof. in virt. 7 p. 79 B.” 

oixovopia, ad Pomp. 116 22, 1225. Arrangement of material. 
Cp. Quintil. Zzst. Or. ill. 3, 9: ‘‘ oeconomiae, quae Graece appellata 
ex cura rerum domesticarum et hic per abusionem posita nomine 
Latino caret.” 


6poeSys. ad Pomp. 114 26, 118 24, 120 6, 1269 (dpoecdera). 
Uniform, wanting in variety. 

dvona. ad Pomp. 96 26, 98 11, 98 12, 98 13, ad Amm. i. 134 1, 
134 2 (dvopatiKas), 134 3) 134 11 (6vopatiKor : Cp. S.V. [LeTOXN supra), 
136 6, 1388 3, 138 4, 144 21, 148 12. Word; noun. Wilkins Aor. 
EEPiD. 28% > “HOMERG tun verba: dvopaTa...... pynuara, ‘nouns and 
verbs,’ covered with Plato the whole of language (cp. Craty/. 431 B, 
Aoyou yap Tov, ws éy@par, y TovTwv [Pnuatwv Kal dvopatwv| EvvOecis 
éorw: Cp. 425 A): and though Aristotle added the ovvdecpuos and the 
Stoics completed the ‘parts of speech,’ the names of the two chief 
classes were often used in the same wide sense, as here.” 

dpyavov. ad Amm. ii. 186 10. Jnstrument, organ. Ernesti, of. 
cit, Pp. 233: “Sopyava et xpwuara distinguit, quorum illa formam 
externam, haec vim et significationem verbis addunt.” 

ov8érepos. ad Amm. il. 184 9, 144 7, 144 17. Of the neuter 
gender. he triple division of the genders (yévy) into dppevexory, 
Oprvkov, odd€repov is no doubt of Stoic origin. 

madyrixds, ad Amm. ii. 184 6, 140 15,142 1. Passive (raOntixov 
pyya). See also under waGos. 


mdBos, ad Pomp. 114 13, 124 10. Passions, emotions. So ro 
mabyrixov (ad Amm. il. 186 15)=the power of stirring the emotions. 
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Cp. Cic. Orat. c. 37, ‘duo sunt enim, quae bene tractata ab oratore 
admirabilem eloquentiam faciant ; quorum alterum est, quod Graeci 
7O.xov vocant, ad naturas et ad mores et ad omnem vitae consue- 
tudinem adcommodatum ; alterum, quod eidem za6yricdv nominant, 
quo perturbantur animi et concitantur, in quo uno regnat oratio.” 
Sandys’ note ad Joc. should be consulted. Volkmann Rhet. 273: 
“Das Griechische ra0os—August. de Civ. Dei viii. 147, bemerkt mit 
Recht: verbum de verbo mafos passio diceretur, motus animt contra 
rationem—wurde allgemein Lateinisch durch affectus wiedergegeben.” 

masidys. ad Pomp. 12614. Puerile. From radiov: cp. wada- 
pwwdys. [In Aristot. Z¢h. Mic. vil. 8, 11508 it is from radia: SoKxet 
8é kal 6 raidwdns axodacros elvat, ote O€ paraxos* 7 yap maida adverts 
€or, eimep avaravors. | 


mavynyupicds. ad Pomp. 120 24. Panegyrical. 


mapddeypa. ad Amm. i. 6224. An ‘example. Cp. Aristot. 
Rhet. i. 2, 8 (on p. 64 supra). 

mapakexwySuveupévos. ad Pomp. 1041. Venturesome, audacious. Cp. 
Aristoph. Ran. 98, drris pbéyferau | TOLOUTOVE TL TAPAKEKLVOUV EvJLEVOY. 

mapepBory. ad Pomp. 126 13, ad Amm. il. 152 24. Lnsertion, 
digression, episode. ‘The same meaning as zupéxBacrs and rapevOyKn. 
Reiske (vi. p. 1138) thinks that the MS. reading zapaBodas can be 
retained, but he does not give any other example of the sense he 
would here assign to the word: ‘‘wapafoAas videtur appellare ra 
rapeuBeBAnueva, quae alii érescodia appellant, adscititias, aliunde 
petitas, praeter rem ingestas, a re alienas narrationes.” 


mapéprracts. ad Amm. ii. 184 22. Lnsertion. at petagd rapeprro- 
oes = parentheses, 152 6 zbid. 


maplowois, ad Amm. ii. 1386 1, 156 10. Parallelism in structure. 
Sandys, Ci. Orat. p. 45: “The simplest classification of these figures 
is that represented in the following table :— 


(i)  dyriGeors = parallelism in sense. 
(ii) waptowors = parallelism in structure. 
(iii) mapoyowous = parallelism in sound. 
(iii) is subdivided into three species :— 
(1) 6poroxérapkrov. 
(2) dpovorédevtov. 


(3) mapovopacia,” 
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Cp. de Lysia c. 14 Tév wept Tas dvTécas Kal Trapirooes Kal 7rapo- 
powsoes Kal Ta raparAynoi TovTOLS oXnpATA dvearrovdakdtwv, which is 
translated as follows in Desrousseaux-Egger’s edition of the de Lysza: 
“ceux qui travaillent les antithéses, les symétries, les ressemblances de 
mots et autres figures semblables.” Aristotle Rez. ili. 9, 9 avtiBeors 
pev obv 76 Towdt6v éorw, Tapicwors O eav ica Ta KOAG, Tapopolwats eo 
av Gmoua Ta eoyata éxn éxatepov 7d KdAov. See also Rhet. ad Alex. 
26—28. In both the passages of the ad Amm. ii. there is a special 
reference to the employment of these figures by Gorgias and his school. 


mapopolwots. ad Amm. i. 1861, 156 10. Parallelism in sound. 
See under rapicwors. 


mapovopacia, ad Amm. il. 1386 2. Assonance, Play on words. See 
under wapicwots. Cp. Cic. Ovrat. 135 ‘‘cum...verba...leviter com- 
mutata ponuntur”; id. de Orat. iii. 54, 206 “paullum immutatum 
verbum atque deflexum”; Aristot. AAe/. ill, 11, 6 Ta rapa ypdéppa 
oKwppata. Annominatio is the Latin equivalent: cp. <Cornificius> 
ad Herennium iv. 29 “annominatio est, cum ad idem verbum et ad 
idem nomen acceditur commutatione unius litterae aut litterarum ; 
aut ad res dissimiles similia verba accommodantur.” 


mapov. ad Amm. ii. 148 9. Present tense: xpovos. 


maxts. ad Pomp. 98 9. Coarse, heavy. Cp. de Ssaeo c. 19 
"AAkiwWapavta 8& Tov dxovaTHv adtod waxtrepov ovta tH éEw. Cp. 
m. UW. Cc. 29 evOds yap GBAcues TpoomimTe, Kovdoroyias te dlov Kal 
maxvtarov. Cic. Orat. vill. 25 “asciverunt aptum suis auribus 
opimum quoddam et tamquam adipatae dictionis genus,’ where 
Sandys remarks ‘‘Similarly elsewhere varieties of style are dis- 
criminated with the help of metaphors borrowed from the human 
body, its blood, bones, sinews, muscles, etc., see in Quint. x. 1 §$ 36 
and 60 (with Mayor’s notes), and esp. the elaborate comparison in 
Tac. dial. de orat. 21 ‘oratio autem, sicut corpus hominis, ea demum 
pulchra est in qua non eminent venae nec ossa numerantur, sed 
temperatus ac bonus sanguis implet membra et exsurgit toris ipsosque 
nervos rubor tegit et decor commendat’.” 


melds. ad Amm. i. 182 13. Prosaic. Cp. Quint. x. 1 § 81. 
medd, ad Pomp. 114 21. Persuasiveness. 


merornpévos. ad Pomp. 9814. Artificial, specially coined. Cp. 
Aristot. Poet. xxi. 9 rerompévov § early d dAws pip Kadovpevov bd 
Twov adtos TiHerar 6 mots, SoKEl yap evia eivat To.adra, olov Ta Képara 


> / ‘ a 
épvyas Kai Tov lepéa apyTipa. 
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meplepyos. ad Pomp. 118 27. Over-wrought, curious. Cp. de Lysia 
c. 6 ratryy éXdiyo pev euiypnoavto, Anpoobérys St Kat tmepeBadeto 
TANV OdX OUTWS ETLEKdS OSE AbedS Haorep Avolas xpnoadpevos adTH, 
GAG reptepyws Kal mxkpos. Aeschines taunted Demosthenes with 
meprepyia. and 76 muxpdv: de adm. ui dic. in Dem. c. 55 & 5é ye Aioxivys 
wept adrod ypade cvkopavtov, worep Edyv, ToTe pev ws TuKpois Kat 
Teplepyous 6vdpace xpwpévov, ToT? 8 ws andéou Kal oprixois, padias éxeu 
tas amodoyias. See also zbid.c. 35. In de Lysiac. 15 ddedys and 
dmepiepyos are found conjoined. TIlepiepyos is good Modern Greek 
{both literary and colloquial) in the sense of ‘curious’ or ‘ strange.’ 


meplodos. ad Pomp. 120 7, 126 9, ad Amm. ii. 152 19. Period. 
Cp: Aristot. Rhef?. iii. 9, 3 Aeyw de Teplooov deEw €xovd av apxiv Kal 
tedevtyy adtnv Kal aitiy Kal péyeOos edotvorrov. With the last part 
of Aristotle’s definition may be compared Dionysius’ view (de Comp. 
c. 23) that, in the yAadupa Kai avOnpa atvOeors, the mepiddov xpovos 
should be ov wvetpa réActov avdpos Kparnoet. 

meproxy. ad Pomp. 110 27. Section. Cp. the use of repixorn. 

mepittés. ad Fomp. 100 7. Unusual, far-fetched, ‘exquisite. The 
word is opposed to azépirtos (de adm. vt dic. in Dem. c. 8), and to 
Kowos Kal Sypwons (7. vy. Cc. 40, 2). Its meaning is sufficiently defined 
by such a sentence as: dexéo6w dé tis TH Teprepyiav TdV évopatwv vr 
atTod <Aeyopevnv> A€yerGoau vuvi wepittiv épyaciay Kat é&yAaypEevnv 
tov év Ge (de adm. vic. 56). The noun repirrodoyia is found in ad 
Pomp. 98 5. 

tepippacis. ad Pomp. 98 12. Periphrasis, ctrcumlocution. 

mOaves. ad Amm.i.6616. Persuasive, plausible. 


muxpés. ad Pomp. 1149. Repellent, odious: the opposite of 7dvs. 
Cp. mixpa (112 23 zbid.) = harsh.—r0 muxpov (ad Amm. ii. 136 13), and 
y mexpotns (ad Pomp. 124 28), = inciseveness, pungency. 


mivos, ad Pomp. 98 1. Mellowing deposit, tinge of antiquity. 
Cp. de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 39 Svapaiverar S€ tis dpola Kav rovrous 
ebyéveta Kal cepvorns dppovias Tov apxatoy pvddtrovea mivor, bid. C. 44 
adxp0d pecTov elvar Kat mivov, tbid. Cc. 45 THs pev yOelas orvOécews 
€darTw potpay éxovoas, TAS 5é adaTypas Kal remUOpErys TAELW, de Comp. 
C. 22 Acta avOnpa, peyadoppuvr, abGexacros, akopwpeutos, TOV apxaicpov 
Kai Tov mivov éxovoa KaAdXos, tid. Cc. 22 edt) Kal avioTnpav TeTOINKE 
tv dppoviav, ibid. C. 23 Txnpacl Te od TOIS apxaLoTpeTEdTatols, Ovd 
dcous } cepvorns Tis 7) Bapos 7) wivos mpocectiv, GAAG Tots Tpudepots Kal 


parakois ws Ta OANA xppobar pidrei, Cic. ad A7t. xiv. 7 (Tyrrell and 
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Purser v. 232) ‘‘a Cicerone mihi litterae sane rerwwpevar et bene 
longae. ceterum autem vel fingi possunt: zivos litterarum significat 
doctiorem,” zd. xv. 16 a “tandem a Cicerone tabellarius, et meher- 
cule litterae rerwopévws (‘in the true classic style,’ Tyrrell and 
Purser v. 299) scriptae, quod ipsum zpoxor7jy aliquam significat, 
itemque ceteri praeclara scribunt.” Plut. Vit. Alex. c. 4: “AmweAgs 
dt ypdduwv Tov Kepavvoddpov ok euiunoato Thy xpoav, aAAG paLoTEpov 
Kat remivwpéevov éroincev. The foregoing passages (particularly that 
of Plutarch) point to the metaphor being that of the oxidation of 
bronze statues, weather-marked and mellowed, bearing upon them 
the patina so highly prized by the connoisseur. A scholium on 
ad Pomp. 98 1 (and on the corresponding passage of the de adm. 
vi dic. in Dem.) seems to suggest a different explanation: ztvos 6 
pvros AToL 6 émikeiwevos Xvods ws eri pydwv Kal ariwy Kal daypacKnver, 
—See also 7. ty. p. 199 (edrivea), and (for the quantity of zivos) 
Soph. Oed. Gc 1259 yépwv yépovte TVYKATOKIKEV Tos. 

For the use of art-analogies by the Greek rhetoricians, cp. 
E. Bertrand De Pictura et Sculptura apud Veteres Rhetores, 
J. Brzoska De Canone Decem Oratorum Atticorum Quaestiones 
(appendix), J. E. Sandys Czce. Orat. pp. Ixxiii, Ixxiv, F. Blass Grvech. 
Bereds. pp. 222—231, H. Nettleship Lectures and Essays (Second 
Series) pp. 54—56, B. Bosanquet Avstory of Aesthetic, pp. 102, 103. 

mloms. ad Amm. 1. 54 11, ad Amm. uu. 180 16. Proof. In 
de Lysia c. tg (tov kadovpéevwv evtéyvov Tictewv), We have a reference 
to the Aristotelian division of wioreus into atexvor and evrexvor: Tov 
be TITTEWV at prev arexvol elo at 8 EVTEXVOL. arexva b€ A€yw ooa fa) 
be POV TETOPLOTOL andra TPOUTHPXEV, OLOV papTupes Bacavor ovyypadat 
Kal oa. TOLAUTA, evTexva de oa oud THS preGodou Kal be LOV KaTQAO KEVa- 
oOnvat duvarov, WOTE bet TOUTWYV TOUS jeev xpyoacbat Ta be evpely 
(CENOSOs, ACHE 1 23, 2). 

mracpa, ad Pomp. 118 7. Mould, form, manner. Cp. de Comp. 
Cc. 4 (passage quoted on p. 11 n. 3 supra), and =z. ty. c. 15, 8. 

mrnbovrixds. ad Amm. 1. 1847. Plural. 


moutexds. ad Amm. ii. 140 16, 142 3. Active: Spactyptos, évep- 
yyrixos. In ad Amm. ii. 186 10, 186 21 worixds probably means 
artificial or elaborate, rather than simply poetical: so Ernesti p. 275. 
But cp. ad Amm. ii. 184 16. 


mouidho, ad Fomp. 116 25. To embroider, diversify. 
moukidos. ad Lomp. 110 11,110 20. Varied. 
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modiricds. ad Amm. 1. 54 17, ad Pomp. 92 8, 92 21, 126 19. 
Public, civil: used with Adyos, or Adyou, in the sense of civz/ oratory, 
—the practical eloquence which is applied to public affairs, as 
distinguished from that of the school. oArrixds Adyos, or the oratory 
of public life, covers therefore a more extensive field than political 
oratory (oyos Snunyoptxes). Indeed, in the so-called Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum the word pytopixyn is not found, its place being taken by 
Aoyou TohutiKol: e.g. S80 yévy TAV ToduTiKdY ciot AOywv, 7d pev SnwNyO- 
pixov, TO 6€ dixavixoy (Rhet. ad Alex., init.). By Philodemus, the 
representative of the Epicurean rhetoric, the émudextixov yévos is 
classed as coguarixds Aoyos. It was the great ambition of Dionysius 
to revive the conception of oratory as moAutixds Adyos, in which term 
he would include not only the yévos dSyunyopixov and the yévos 
dixavixov, but also any examples of the yévos émieuxrexov which had 
a public bearing: the yévos émdextuxov as a whole (including p€Godos 
yeveOaxorv, ériarapiwv, eritadiwv x.t.A.) he would, like Philodemus, 
regard as goduotixov. Dionysius’ lost treatise vrép tHs moAttiKAs 
gpirocopias (vide p. 7 supra) did not, therefore, deal with ‘ political 
philosophy’ in our sense of the words, but with that civil and cultured 
oratory the practice of which befits the citizen of a free state: it was 
a defence of the phzlosophia civilis of Isocrates.—Writers unversed in 
the technical language of Greek rhetoric have sometimes made the 
strange mistake of taking kpatiotos 3) muvtwy tov roditiKdv oywv 
6 Mevétevos (de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 23) to mean “the Menexenus 
is far the best of all the political discourses (i.e. the Repudbdic among 
others: cp. Thrasyllus’ division) of Plato,” instead of rendering “ the 
Menexenus is claimed (sc. by some infatuated admirers of Plato) to 
be the finest specimen of civil oratory.” Cp. Aenex. (ad fin.) aAX’ 
Orws mov py Katepels, iva Kal avis wou todXovs Kal Kaovs Aoyous Tap’ 
auvrys ToAutiKods amayyeAdw. 


modvpophos. ad Pomp. 12216. Multiform, many-sided. 


modtmdoxos. ad Amm. ii. 184 23. Tangled, involved. Cp. rodv- 
mAoKxov vonua, Aristoph. Zhesm. 463 and zodurdoxwrépas yuvauKds 
tbid. 434. 

modvtporia, ad Amm. il. 136 24. Varwety. 

mopmués. ad Pomp. 124 26. Processional, stately. 

mpaypatikds. ad Pomp. 92 28, LO2TA later LOL i,  LLoro 7 
124 22,126 12. Relating to subject-matter: Opp. A€xtuKos. 


mpérov. ad Pomp. 114 25. Propriety. 
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mperddys. ad Pomp. 116 23. Becoming. 

mpdderis. ad Amm. ii. 1382 1,132 8. Statement, proposition 
mpoberixds. ad Amm. ii. 1384 14. Preposition: with pdprov. 
mpoolpiov. ad Amm. ii. 1529. Lntroduction. 


mpornyopta. ad Amm. ii. 144 21, 146 6, 134 5 (xpoonyopixov). 
Common noun, appellative-—For the history of the parts of speech, 
cp. Dionys. Hal. de Comp. c. 2, tatra (croixeia) d€ Oeodéxrns péev Kal 
"ApurroréAns Kal ot Kat’ éxeivous piiocopyaavtes TOYS XpdvoUS AXpL TPLOV 
xponyayov, dvopata Kal pyyata Kai cvvdéopovs TpPaTa. épn THS A€Eews 
mowvres. of b€ pet adrovs yevopevol, Kai padioTa ot THS ZTwiKys 
aipécews yepoves ews TeTTapwy mpovBiBacav, xwpicavtTes amo THV 
cvvdécpov Ta apOpa. 20 of petayevéotepor Ta mpoonyopika dvehovtes 
dd TOV évopatiKGv TévtTe aredyvavto TA mpOTa mépy. ETEpor O€ Kal 
Tas dvtwvupias amolevEavtes aT TOV dvoMaTwY EKTOV TTOLYELoV TOTO 
éroingav. ot O€ Kal Ta érippnuata die(Aov ard TOY PyuaTwY Kal Tas 
mpobéces ad Tav cvvdeopwy Kal Tas peTOXas ATO TOY TpPOTHYOpLKOV. 
Dionysius Thrax, Ars Grammatica, p. 23 Uhlig, rod d€ Aoyou pépyn 
€oTly 6xTw* dvopa, pnua, weToXH, apOpov, avTwvupia, tpobects, érippnua, 
avvdermos. yap mpoonyopia ws eldos TH dvomate VroBEBAnTa. It 
would appear from these statements that ovowa might include zpoon- 
yopia, while rpoonyopia could cover participles (jetoya/) and adjectives 
(émiera) as well as common nouns.—The history of Greek Grammar 
in ancient times is traced in Steinthal’s Geschichte der Sprachwissen- 
sthaft bet den Griechen und Romern. 

mpdcwmoy, ad Amm. ii. 138417, 1503. Person. Same sense as 
copa 150 15. 

mroos. ad Amm. il. 18411, 146 7,146 14. Case. 

mukvos. ad Pomp. 118 27, ad Amm. ii. 18613. Terse. 

pupa. ad Amm. ii. 134 3, 184 6, 146 21. Verb. So rd pypatixov 
= verbal form, 134 2, and ra pypatiKa popta THS A€Lews 138 Live 

pytopiky. ad Pomp. 96 10 etc. Rhetoric. See under dirocodos, 
and under zroAurikos. 

cadryvea. ad Pomp. 96 26. Perspicuity. 

capris. ad Pomp. 1183. Clear. [doapys=obscure: ad Pomp. 
110 28. | 

onpaivov. ad Amm. it. 18413 (rd onpatvov: Tod onpatvovros 
184 12), 184 12 (1d onpawopevov), 148 16, 148 21. 7d onpatvor = the 
expression: 76 onpawwodpevov = the thing signified, the sense. 
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onparta. ad Amm. ii. 138612. Expression. 


onpetov. ad Amm.i. 54 10: sign, tnaication. Cp. Aristot. Rhet. 
1. 2, 14 A€yerar yop evOvpnpata e& eixdtwv Kal onuelwv. See also 
under évOvunua p. 190 supra. 


onpeddys. ad Pomp. 118 26. Peculiar, cryptic, portentous. Cp. 
de Isocr, C. 2 Kat yop avrn répevyev amrnpxawpyevov Kal onpewdav 
dvomdtwv THY aeipoKadiay. 

onpelwors. ad Amm. ii. 18418. Expression. 

ordypis. ad Pomp. 9817. Harsh. 

oxodiss, ad Amm. ii. 184 2 3.  Lortuous. 


godouKirpds. ad Amm. il. 184 19, 146 15 (codorxiLew). Solecism. 
See Volkmann het. der Griechen u. Romer p. 396 (with note). 


otpipvds. ad Amm. ii. 18613. Lirm, solid: the reference being 
to the close texture of the language of Thucydides. But it may be 
doubted whether in this and similar passages orpvdvos is not the 
right reading. Cp. Jebb, Att. Or. i. 35: “He (sc. Dionysius in de 
Thucyd. c. 53) adds 16 orpudvdv, which seems to be a metaphor of 
the same kind as atvorypov, and to mean ‘his biting flavour.’” See 
also de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 34, de Comp. c. 22. 


otpoyyvdos. ad Pomp. 118 27. Compact, rounded, terse. Lat. 
rotundus. Cp. de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 43 tév dé TepWdwv at pév 
claw eixcpypor Kal otpoyytAat womrep amd topvov, ibid. c. 18 7 8 
evaywvios oTpoyytAn Te elvar Bovrerar Kal ovyKeKpornévy Kal pndev 
éyovoa KoATw@des: also tbid. c. 19, de Lsocr.c. 2, de Lys. cc. 6, 13. 
Cic. de Fin. iv. 3, 7 “apte ac rotunde,” Sruz. 272 “verborum et 
delectus elegans et apta et quasi rotunda constructio.” In Aristoph. 
Fragm. 397 the reference is to the style of Euripides: xpapar yap 
avTod Tod GTOMaATOS TS GTpoyyUAY. 

cvyypadess. ad Pomp. 106 27,11414,11417. Aistorian. Diony- 
sius uses in the same sense aviyp ioropixos (ad Pomp. 110 4, 110 24) and 
Noyoypapor (‘chroniclers,’ or perhaps rather ‘prose-writers,’ de Comp. 
c. 16). ovyypadevs is also used by Dionysius (e.g. de adm. vt dic. in 
Dem. c. 37, de Thucyd. c. 1) of a prose-writer, as distinguished from 
mountys. Cp. 7. vw. p. 207. 

ciyxpiors. ad Pomp. 929, 9218. Comparison. So avyxpiver, 
zbid, 94 6. 


ovddaBy. ad Pomp. 11013. Syllable. 
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cvddoyrpuds. ad Amm.i. 641. Syllogism. See under évOipnpa 
p- Igo supra. 

supBovreutixds. ad. Pomp. 120 25. Deliberative. With reference 
to the three yévy of rhetoric: orp Bovadreutikov, SuKAaVLKor, err LOELKTLKOV. 

cuptrowy. ad Pomp. 126 8. Lntertwining, blending: sc. Tov 
duvnévtwv ypapparwv. What Dionysius seems to mean is that there 
would have been more rugged force in the best passages of 
Theopompus if he had occasionally allowed the ovyxpovors, or 
clashing, of vowels. 

cvvayayy. ad Pomp. 1229. Collection. 

ovvderikds. ad Amm. ii. 18414. Conjunction: with popvov. 

ovvydea. ad Amm. ii. 1465. Usage. 

avi Ons. ad Pomp. 118 3. Customary, ordinary. 

otytaéis, ad Amm.i. 6211. Treatise, work. 

ovvtdcoerbar. ad Amm.1. 7211, etc. To compose. 

ouvtopia. ad Pomp. 1146. Conciseness. 

ovotpépav. ad Pomp. 9811. To compress. 

oxjpa. ad Pomp. 102 16, 120 4, 138417. Figure. Jebb, Att. Or. 
i. 29, ‘‘these (the technical figures of rhetoric) have been well dis- 
tinguished as ‘figures of language’ (cxxmaTa A€fews) and ‘ figures of 
thought’ (cx7jpata dvavofas)—the first class including various forms of 
assonance and of artificial symmetry between clauses; the second 
including irony, abrupt pauses, feigned perplexity, rhetorical question 
and so forth. Caecilius of Calacte [was] the author of this distinc- 
tion.” zbzd. il. 64, n. 2, ‘“ Quintilian (ix. 3, § 2) subdivides the 
‘figures of language’ as (1) grammatical—mere peculiarities of 
pathology or syntax, with no rhetorical purpose—e.g. the schema 
Pindaricum: (2) rhetorical—where a certain effect is meant to be 
wrought by the combination.” zd. p. 63, “a ‘figure’ (sc. as 
distinguished from a ‘trope’) is an affair of whole clauses or sen- 
tences.” Cic, 4ruz. 69 “ornari orationem Graeci putant, si verborum 
immutationibus utantur, quos appellant tpovovs, et sententiarum ora- 


tionisque formis quae vocant oyymara,” 

oxmparitev. ad Pomp. 120 8, ad Amm. ii. 188 18, 140 3, 146 1, 
146 6, 146 17, 15219. Zo construct, compose. oxnparilew seems 
sometimes to cover the distribution and arrangement of all the 


elements of composition. Adyos éoxnmaturpevos =oratio figurata, le 
discours figure. 
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oxypariopds. ad Pomp. 120 4, 126 10, ad Amm. ii. 182 20, 186 24, 
148 11, 156 9. Construction, composition: Vemploi de tours de phrase. 
Cp. de Comp. c. 8 4 wev 81 rept THY dppoynv TV KMAwV Oewpia ToLadTN’ 
q O& wepi TOV oXNMaTICpOV TodaTH ; oiK eoTW Els TPdTOS THS expopas 
TOV vonpdtwov: GANA TA pev Ws arropatvopevor €yopev, TA SE Ws dtarro- 
povrtes, TA EF ws TuVOavopevor, TA Se WS EdySpevoL, TA OE WS erLTaTTOVTES, 
Ta b€ ws brorTéuevor, Ta 5 GAAWS THs CXNpaTiLovTES: ots akodoVOus Kal 
thy AeEw repopela oxnuatilev. moddAol dé dyrov cxnpaticpol Kal THs 
A€Eews elo, WoTrEp Kal THS Siavoias: oVs ody oldV TE Kepadawdds Tept- 
AaBeiv: icws dé Kat arepoi, Tept dv Todds 6 AOyos, Kal Babeia 7 Gewpia. 
For a general discussion of oyypata, cynpartiley and oxypaticpos, 
see Ernesti Lexicon Technologiae Graecorum Rhetoricae pp. 3383—344, 
and Volkmann Rhetorik der Griechen und Rémer pp. 456 fe. 


capa. ad Amm. 1.150 15. Person. Same sense as mpéocwrov 
150 3. 


réps. ad Pomp. 114 21. Charm, allurement. 

réxvyn, ad Amm. ii. 182 2. Manual of rhetoric. at réyvat, or 
at pytopikat réxvar, is used specially of the Aeforic of Aristotle: 
cp. ad Amm. i. 529, 541, 548, etc.; de Comp. c. 25 &v TH Tpirn 
BvBrAw TOV PNTOpLKoV TEXVOV). 

texvicds. ad Amm.i.70 10. Technical, skilful. 

roves, ad Pomp. 114 18,126 1. Lnergy. 

somos. ad Amm.i. 745, 8017. TZopic. The loct communes, or 
common-places of rhetoric; the general heads under which may be 
grouped arguments applicable to particular circumstances. 

tpaxts. ad Amm. ii. 136 11. 

spomuds. ad Pomp. 98 15, 102 6, ad Amm. 11.1382 17. Tropical, 
figurative. For the strict meaning of ‘trope,’ see previous page, and 
further cp. Jebb AZZ. O7. il. 59. 

témos. ad Pomp. 116 28. Form, style. Cp. Hermog. zepi ideav 
il. Pp: 415 (Spengel), Kat OAws evpeTns Kal apx1yos yevéo bat TOU TU7TOU 
tov todutikod, and Greilich Deonysius Halicarnassensis quibus potts- 
simum vocabulis etc. pp. 19—24. 

imdderis. ad Pomp. 9224. Subject, theme. 

srobijkn. ad Pomp. 120 26. Precept, homily, treatise. 

iropvnpaticpss. ad Amm. ii. 180 11. Memotr, essay. Cp. 7. vy. 
p. 208; Blass, Griech. Bereds. p. 172 n. 2; de Comp. c. 3 époi & 


> n an , an 
tropvnocews eveka Néyovte apKel TAVTA [LOVa eipno0au. 
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ibmrds. ad Pomp. 96 18, 100 25, 102 28,124 25. Lvevated. So 
vos, elevation of style, 104 5, 118 5 zdid.: cp. 7. wy. pp. 209, 210. 

drdvOpwros. ad Pomp. 96 22. Attractive, winning. 

dirécopos pynropiky. ad Pomp. 96 9, 122 24. Philosophical, or 
scientific, rhetoric. The reference is to the old methodical Attic 
rhetoric (that of Isocrates especially), as distinguished from the later 
and purely empirical Asiatic rhetoric, to which Dionysius applies 
the epithet duabys (see p. 44 supra). For the wide sense of ¢vAo- 
copia, cp. Jebb Az. Or. ii. 36 ff., 439, 444. Dionysius’ high ideal 
of the training which the student of 7 diAdcodos pytopixy must under- 
go may be inferred from ad Pomp. 122 24. 

hoRepss. ad Pomp. 116 4, ad Amm. 11. 1386 14. Awe-inspiring. 

hoptixds. ad Pomp. 92 29. Vulgar, banal. 

bpdors. ad Pomp. 96 22. Style, expression. 

dovijes. ad Pomp. 126 8. Vocal. ra povyjevta ypappata = vowels. 

xapaxtip. ad Pomp. 96 12, 96 18, 96 20, 100 24, 114 3, 116 11, 
118 15, 124 23, ad Amm. ii. 180 5, 1380 16, 130 17, 182 13, 136 16, 
156 11. Characteristic stamp. Cp. Cic. Orat. 36 “sed in omni re 
difficillimum est formam, qui xapaxtyp Graece dicitur, exponere 
optimi, quod aliud aliis videtur optimum,” where Sandys annotates : 
“the formal type of what is ideally the best, that on which the 
‘idea’ of good is clearly stamped like the impression of a die on 
a coin. The usual Latin equivalent for yapaxryp in this sense is 
nota (46), but forma is here adopted in consequence of its having 
been already used in connexion with Cicero’s application of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas.” See also zdzd. 134, and Greilich of. cé¢. 
pp. 24—28. 

xpdvos. ad Amm. il, 184 18, 146 21. Tense. 

xpopa. ad Amm. 11. 186 12. Colour. Ernesti of. cit. p. 384: 
‘“‘Dionysio in Ep. 2 ad Amm. cap. 2 p. 793 xpaua THs Acews dicitur 
is color, vel ea forma et ratio elocutionis, qua in sententiis imprimis 
vel severitas vel gravitas vel acerbitas vel vehementia aliave illius vis. 
et indoles apparet: Colorit, Character des Ausdrucks in Riicksicht 
auf Sinn und Gedanken.” Cp. Greilich of. c@¢. pp. 31—33. 

Wuxayoyla. ad Pomp. 122 21. Persuasion, gratification. Probably 
Dionysius recalls Plato’s Phaedrus 261 A ap’ ov od 7d pe Odov % 
pytopiKy ay ein réexvy Woyaywyla tis did Adywv K.T.A., tid. 355 C émredy 
Aoyou Svvapus TuyXaver Yoxaywyla ovoa, Tov pwéovTa PyTopiKdy erecOat 
avayKn eldévai Woy ooa lon EXEL. 


Yoxpes. ad Amm. i. 66 14. Frigid. Cp. Norden of. cit. i. 69. 


Bip wlOGRAPHY “OF THE SGRIPEA 
REE LORICA: 


It is hoped that the following bibliographical list, which has not 
been confined to the ‘Three Literary Letters’ but covers the 
rhetorical writings generally, will be found fairly complete by the 
student who uses it. With one or two unavoidable exceptions, the 
editor has consulted all the books and articles included in it. The 
literature of the subject is scattered and unusually difficult to control. 


]. EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


R. Estienne. Avcovvolov rod ‘Adixapvacoéws ‘Pwmaikys ’Apyaco- 
Aoyias BiBria déka. Dionysii Halicarnassei Antiquitatum Roman- 
arum lib. x. (Avoveaiov...... Tepi cvvGécews bvomatwv mpds ‘Potdov. Tod 
QvTOv THS PHTopiKHs Téxvns Keparara Twa Tpds Exexpatnv.—Tod adrov 
Tept TOD Wovkvdidov idwyatwv, wpos “Appatov.—Dionysiz...... de compo- 
sittone, ett., 1547.) Gr. 2 pt. Ex officina Rob. Stephani; Lutetiae, 
peA0ets4a7. EDI TIO PRINCEPS. 


The drs Rhetorica, the De Comp. Verb.,and Ep. ad Amm. I/. were included in 
vol. i. of Aldus’ Rhetores Graect published at Venice in 1508. The 2p. ad Amm. LT. 
had previously appeared in the Zhucydides published by Aldus in 1502 and in 
that published in 1506 at Florence.—Later scholars occasionally incorporated 
Dionysius’ essays on Lysias etc. in their editions of the Attic Orators. The essay 
on Isocrates had, indeed, become known in this way as early as 1493, when it 
was included in the Milan edition of Isocrates; the essay on Lysias became 
similarly known by means of the first volume of the Aldine edition of the Oratores 
Graect (1513). The editio princeps of Robertus Stephanus includes the De Lsocrate 
and the Ve Lysia, as well as the three works mentioned on its title-page. 
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A. Dudith. Dionysit Halicarnassei de Thucydidis Historia 
LTudicium, Andrea Dudithio Pannonio Interprete., Venetits, 15509. 
This Latin version was reprinted in the volume entitled ‘ Zo. Bodint 
Methodus Historica etc. Bastleae, 1576. 

J. Sturm. Lzéri Duo Loannis Sturmii: de Periodis Unus: 
Dionysti Halicarnassaet de Collocatione Verborum Alter. Argentorati, 
1550. Greek text of ‘De Compositione Verborum.’ 

H. Estienne. Acorvolov rod “Adtxapvacoéws zpos Tvatov Top- 
anov éristoAn. Tod airod émustoAn mpds “Appatov. Dzonysi Re- 
sponsio ad Gn. Pompeii epistolam in qua ille de reprehenso ab eo 
Platonis stylo conquerebatur. LEjusdem ad Ammaeum epistola,—Ala 
praeterea, etc. Gr. Lutetiae, 1554. This is the editio princeps of 
De Antig. Orat. Proem., of Ep. ad Amm, I.,and of Ep. ad Pomp. 
The excerpts from the de /mit. also contained in it were, according 
to L. Cohn (Philologus xlix. p. 391) printed by H. Stephanus from a 
manuscript now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge (Gale 
Collection, O..2. 12). 

Stanislaus Ilovius. Diéonysit Halicarnasset nonnulla opuscula 
(de praecipuis linguae Graecae auctoribus, elogia ;—comparatio Herodoti 
cum Thucydide, etc.—esponsio ad Cn. Fompeit epistolam) a S. Llovio 
ses Latinitate donata. LEjusdem Llovit et Robortelli de Historica 
Facultate Commentatiunculae. Lat. Lutetiae, 1556. 


F. Sylburg. Avovvoiov...... Ta evpioKopeva toTopiKa TE Kal PyTOpLKa 
ovyypdppatra, Dionysit...... scripta quae exstant, omnia et histortca et 
rhetorica...... emendata,...... cum Latina verstone ad Graecit exemplaris 
jidem denuo collata....... Addita fragmenta quaedam cum Glareant 
chronologia...... additae etiam notae...... Opera et studio F. Sylburgit. 
2 tom. Gr. et Lat. Francofurti, 1586. The first absolutely com- 
plete edition, as it contains the de Thucydide and the de admir. vi 
adic. in Demosthene. Petrus Victorius had published the de Zsaeo 
and the de Dinarcho at Leyden in 1580. 

In this connexion may be mentioned: Déonyse? Halicarnassei Scripta quae 
extant omnia, Historica et Rhetorica, nunc primum universa Latine edita: illa 
quidem olim per Gelenium sed ita modo interpolata per F. Sylburgium ul pene nova 
versio dict queat. 2 tom. Lat. Hanoviae, 1615.—In 1643 some of the Rhetorical 
Works of Dionysius were published at Venice in the series Degli autord del bene 


parlare, and in 1644 (also at Venice) in the series Ofera Graecorum, Latinorum 
et Italorum Rhetorum. 


J. Upton. Avovvetov ‘AXtkapvaccéws rept cvvOécews ovopatwv, 
DI0NYStt 0.14. de structura orationis liber. Ex recensione J. Upton, 
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cum notis integris F. Sylburgit, his accesserunt S. Bircovit exempla 
Latina. Londint, 1702. 


J. Hudson. Avovvotov...... THs Pwpatkns Apxatoroylas ta cwld- 


peva. Dionysit...... Antiqguitatum Romanarum Libri quotquot supersunt. 
(Avovvaiov teeeee TO. EVpLO-KO LEV, PYTOPLKG. Kal KPLTLKG. ovyypappara.. 
Dionysit...... guae exstant rhetorica et critica.) Gr. et Lat. 2 tom. 


Oxoniae, 1704. 


W. Holwell. Select Dionysii Halicarnassensis de priscis Script- 
ortbus Tractatus. De priscts scriptoribus censura:—De oratoribus 
antiguis commentarit. LEpistola de Platone. Graece et Latine. Graeca 
recensuit, notasgue adjecitt G. Holwell. Londint, 1766. 

William Holwell (1726—1798) of Christ Church, Oxford, was proctor in 1758, 
vicar of Thornbury from 1762, and prebendary of Exeter from 1776. As his book, 
which contains some good emendations, is (with the possible exception of Hudson’s 
edition of the collected works) the most considerable direct contribution made by 
English scholarship to the study of the Scripta Rhetorica of Dionysius, the 
following extract from his Address to the Reader may be found of interest : 
“Textum habes, uti spero, accuratum; pluribusque in locis emendatum; rationi- 
bus tamen fere semper allatis, quibus innixus, vel a Vulgata recessi, vel saltem 
recedendum putavi. Interpretationem quod attinet, ea quidem mendis scatet 
haud paucis, et nimis saepe Auctoris mentem perturbat, vel in contrarium torquet. 
Hanc suae editioni Oxon. inserendam curavit cl. Hudsonus, magnisque, quod 
miror, laudibus effert. Novam autem condere minime vacabat; sed et respuit 
Ingenium. Optimus interea sui ipsius Interpres Dionysius. Nonnulla tamen 
loca cum in Lexico, tum in Notis, magis ad Auctoris mentem forsan explicata 
invenies, ne omnia, laboris fuga, intacta viderentur. Si qua autem in parte longior 
fuerim, aut nimis obvia quaedam annotaverim, scias velim, me haec, Studzosae 
Fuventutis potissimum causa, publici juris fecisse.” 


J. G. Meusel. <Adhandlungen des Dionysius von Halikarnass 
von dem Charakter des Thucydides, aus dem griechischen tibersetzt von 
J. G. Meusel (in J. C. Gatterer’s Allgemeine Historische Bibliothek, 
vol. vi., Halle, 1768). 


J.J. Reiske. Diéonysit Halicarnassensis Opera Omnia Graece 
et Latine. Cum annotationibus Henr. Stephani, Fr. Sylburgit, Franc. 
Porti, Isaaci Casauboni, Fulvit Ursini, Henr. Valesii, Lo. Hudsoni ed. 
Toh. Tac. Reiskius. 6 tom. Lipsiae,1774—77. The standard edition 
till the time of Jacoby and Kiessling (Amtzgg. Rom.) and of Usener- 
Radermacher (Scripta Rhetorica). It includes an important Désser- 
tatio de aetate Dionysti Halicarnassensis by H. Dodwell. 


C. Batteux. TZraité de ’ arrangement des mots: traduit du grec 
de Denys @ Halicarnasse,; avec des réflexions sur la langue frangatse, 
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comparte avec la langue grecque, par Vabbé Batteux, des Academies 
Francaise et des Belles-Lettres. Paris, 1788. Published posthu- 
mously. 


E. R. Mores. Avovvotov ‘Adtxapvaccéws Tepi Tw apxalwv 
‘Pytépwv vropvyparicpot. Dionysii de antiguis oratoribus commentarit. 
Recensuit E. R. Mores. Gr. et Lat. Oxontt, 1749. 


H. A. Schott. Téyvy ‘Pyropuxn guae vulgo integra Dionysio 
FHlalicarnassensi tribuitur emendata, nova wersione Latina et com- 
mentario illustrata, auctore Henrico A. Schott. Lipsiae, 1804. 


G. H. Schaefer. Dionysit Halicarnassensis de Compositione 
Verborum Liber Graece et Latine. Cum priorum editorum sutsque 
annotationibus edidit Godofredus Henricus Schaefer. Lipstae, 1808. 


F.Goeller. Diéonysit Halicarnassensis de Compositione Verborum 
Liber. £ coptis bibl. reg. Monacensis emendatius edidit F. Goeller. 
Jenae, 1815. 


P. Manzi. Dionigi Alicarnasseo dello stile e di altri modi proprt 
a Tucidide, dal Greco per la prima volta in Italiano recato da Pietro 
Manzi, con un atscorso del medesimo sull’ arte historica. Roma, 1819. 


F. Schlegel. Kumnsturthetl des Dionysios tiber den Isocrates. A 
German translation, with introduction and notes in vol. iv. of Friedrich 
Schlegel’s Sdmmtliche Werke (Vienna, 1822). 


K. W. Krueger. Dionysii Halicarnassensis Historiographica, 
h. e. Epistolae ad Cn. Pompejum, ad Q. Aelium Tuberonem et ad 
Ammaeum Altera. Cum priorum editorum sutsque annotationibus 
ediadit Carolus Guilelmus Kriiger. Halis Saxonum, 1823. 


[Tauchnitz.] Diéonys. Halic. Opera Omnia ed. I. I. Reiskius...... 
Accedunt Fragmenta ab Angelo Mato nuper reperta. Ed. Tauchnitiana. 
6 voll. Lipstae, 1823. 


E. Gros. Examen critique des plus célobres écrivains de la Groce, 
par Denys a’Halicarnasse ; traduit en francais pour la premivre fois, 
avec des notes, et le texte en regard, collationné sur les manuscrits de la 


Bibliothique du Rot et sur les meilleures éditions; par E. Gros. 
Farziss 1826: 


D. A. Durtnall. De Eloquentia Demosthenis : necnon ae vartis 
editionibus et versionibus eius orationum.  Florentiae, 18 33. Included 


in this is the Greek text of Dionys. Hal. de admir. vi dicenat in 
Demosth. 
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H. van Herwerden. Dvonysii Halicarnassensis Epistolae 
Criticae Tres, guarum duae ad Ammaeum, una ad Cn. Pompetum. 
£; codd. maxime Ltalicis a se primo excussis emendatiores et integriores 
edidit Henricus van Herwerden. Groningae, 1861. 


F. Hanow. Dionysit Halicarnassensis de Compositione Ver- 
borum Libri Epitome: e Germanicis exemplis edidit F. Hanow. 
Lipsiae, 1868. 


C. T. Roessler. Dionysit Halicarnassensis Scriptorum Rhetort- 
corum Fragmenta collegit, disposuit, praefatus est Carolus Theodorus 
Roessler. Lipsiae, 1873. 


A. Croiset. Denys ad’ Halicarnasse. Premiere Lettre a4 Am- 
maeus, Texte grec, avec une introduction et des notes en francais par 


Alfred Crotset. Paris, 1879. 
H. Weil. Denys a Halicarnasse. Premitre lettre a Ammée: 


texte grec accompagnée dune introduction, dune annotation critique, 
aun argument analytique et de notes en francais par H. Weil. Parts, 
1879. 

H. Usener. Dionysti Halicarnassensis Librorum de Imitatione 
Reliquiae Le pistulaeque Criticae Duae. LEdidit Hermannus Usener. 
Bonnae, 1889. 


Desrousseaux-Egger. Denys a’ Halicarnasse, Jugement sur 
Lysias. Texte et traduction francaise publiés avec un commentatre 
critique et explicatif par A. M. Desrousseaux et Max Egger. Parts, 
1890. 


H. Usener. Dionysii Halicarnasei quae fertur Ars Rhetorica: 
recensuit Hermannus Usener. Lipsiae, 1895. (For convenience the 
Ars Rhetorica is here included among the Scripta Rhetorica of 
Dionysius. Cp. p. 5 n. 1 supra.) 

Usener-Radermacher. Dvéonysit Halicarnaset Opuscula edt- 
derunt Hermannus Usener et Ludovicus Radermacher. Volumen Prius. 
Lipsiae, 1899. 
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II. OccasIONAL AND PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS IN 


CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


J. C. Leuschnerus. Pro Dionysio Halicarnasseo etusgue in 
rhetoricam promeritis, etc.  HHirschbergae, 1752. 


C. F. Matthaei. De Dionysio Halicarnassenst. Vitembergae, 
1789. 
Quarterly Review. 1822. xxvii, pp. 382—404. Panegyrical 


Oratory of Greece. This article deals incidentally with Dionysius 
as a literary critic. 


Classical Journal. 1826. xxxiv., pp. 277—284. An Inquiry 
into the Credit due to Dionysius of Halicarnassus as a Critic and 
Historian. By the Author of ‘ Remarks on the supposed Dionysius 
Longinus.’ This short paper refers almost exclusively to the critical 
faculty of Dionysius as a historian. 


A. G. Becker. Dionysius von Halikarnassos tiber die Redner- 
gewalt des Demosthenes vermittelst seiner Schretbart. Uebersetst und 
erlautert von Dr Albert Gerhard Becker. Nebst einer Abhandlung 
téber Dionysios als aesthettsch-kritischen Schriftsteller und den Lese- 
arten der von E. Gros verglichenen Pariser Handschriften. Leipzig, 
1829. 


Edinburgh Review. 1831. liv. pp. 39—69. Zhe Greek 
Philosophy of Taste. ‘or Dionysius, reference may be made to 
pp. 56, 57 of this article. 


C. I. Weismann. De Dionysti Halicarnassensis Vita et 
Scriptis. Gottingen, 1837. 

V. Loers. De Dionysit Halicarnasei Ludicio de Platonts 
Oratione ac Genere Dicendi Dissertatio. Treviris, 1840. 

A. W.F. Busse. De Dionysti Halicarnassensis Vita et Ingenio 
Dissertatio. Berolini, 1841. 

F. Dibner. Revue de Philologie, 1847, ii. pp. 362, 363. ‘Deux 


lacunes remplies.’ 


A. Sadous. De la Rhétorigque attribuée a Denys d’ Halicarnasse, 
par M. A. Sadous. Parts, 1847. 
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K. W. Kriiger. Historischphilologische Studien, vol. ii. p. 235 
(‘Emendationes’). Berdin, 1851. 


J. J. Schmitz. De Dionysit Halicarnassei quibusdam locts 


emendandis. Bonnae, 1854. (This dissertation the editor has not 
been able to see.) 


F. Blass. De Dionysti Halicarnassensts Scriptis Rhetoricis. 
Dissertatio Philologica, quam...... publice defendet scriptor Fridericus 
Blass. Bonnae, 1863. 


H. Sauppe. Dvzonysios und Aristoteles (Bedeutung der Anfihr- 
ungen aus Aristoteles Rhetorik bei Dionysios von Halikarnass fiir die 
Kritik des Aristoteles). G0dttingen, 1863. 


F. Blass. Due griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zeitraum von 
Alexander bis auf Augustus. Lin litterarhistorischer Versuch von 
friedrich Blass. Berlin, 1865. Especially c. vi, pp. 169—221, 
‘Dionysios und Caecilius.’ 

H.I. Heller. Przlologus, 1866, xxiii. pp. 551 —555, 668-—671. 
“Curae Criticae in Dionysii Halicarnassensis historiographica.’ 


A. Schaefer. Philologus, 1867, xxv. p. 694. ‘Zu Dionysios 
von Halikarnass.’ 


O. Jahn. Philologus, 1867, xxvi. p. 4. ‘ Variarum lectionum 
fasciculus.’ 


G. Mestwerdt. De Dionysit Halicarnassensis in Libro de 
Composttione Verborum Studits. Gottingae, 1868. 


A. Kiessling. Rheinisches Museum, N.F, 1868, xxill. pp. 248 
—254. ‘Zu den rhetorischen Schriften des Dionysius von Hali- 
karnass.’ 

F. Bender. Rhein. Mus. N. F, 1869, xxiv. pp. 597--601. 
‘Zu Dionysius von Halikarnass (Handschriftliches).’ 

L. Dindorf. Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Padagogik, 
1869, xcix. pp. 471, 472. ‘Zu Dionysios von Halikarnassos.’ 

O. Jahn. Prhilologus, 1869, xxviii. pp. 4, 5. ‘ Variarum lectio- 
num fasciculus alter.’ 

H. Usener. Rhein. Mus. N. Ff, 1870, xxv. pp. 610, 611. 
‘Lectiones Graecae.’ 

S.A. Naber. Verslagen en mededeelingen der koninklijke Aka- 
demie van Wetenschappen, 1871, ii. 1, p. 39. ‘Lanx Satura.’ 
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G. Mestwerdt. De Dionysii Halicarnassensis et Hermogenis 
in aestimandts veterum scriptoribus inter se ratione. Cleve, 1872. 


H. Usener. Neue Jahrb. fir Philol. u. Pad., 1873, cvii. 
pp. 145—174. ‘Lysias Rede wtber die Wiederherstellung der 
Demokratie.’ 


C.G. Cobet. Mnemosyne, N. S., 1874, il. p. 401. * Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis.’ 


C. Jacoby. Ueber die Sprache des Dionysius von Halikarnass 
in der Roemischen Archaeologie. Aarau, 1874. This treatise contains 
much that is of use for the Scr. Ret., as well as for the Anteg. Rom. 


F. C. Seeliger. De Dionysio Halicarnassenst Plutarcht qut 
vulgo fertur in Vitis Decem Oratorum Auctore. Budissae, 1874. 


L. van der Vliet. Studia Critica in Dionystt Halicarnassensts 
Opera Rhetorica scripsit Dr L. van der Vitet. Lugdunt-Batavorum, 
1874. 

C. G. Cobet. Mnemosyne N.S., 1875, iil. p. 330. ‘ Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis.’ 


F. Schoell. Acta Soctet. Philol. Lips., 1875, v. pp. 296, 297. 
‘Ad Dionysii Halicarnassensis Scripta Rhetorica.’ 


C.G. Cobet. Miscellanea Critica. Lugd.-Bat., 1876, pp. 223, 
224. ‘Ad Dionysium Halicarnassensem.’ 


U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Hermes, 1876, xi. 
pp. 300, 301. ‘Memoriae Oblitteratae.’ 


E. Hesse. Déionysti Halicarnassensis de Thucydide iudicia 
examinantur, vom Oberlehrer Dr Hesse. Leisnig, 1877. 

Th. Gomperz. Hermes, 1877, xii. pp. 511, 512. ‘Notiz.’ 

C. Jacoby. Philologus, 1877, xxxvi. pp. 129—164, 5290—561, 
and xxxvil. pp. 325342. ‘Dionysius von Halikarnass.’ Review of 
literature, with reference almost entirely to the Antig. Rom. 


A. Zucker. Qwuae ratio inter vitas Lysiae Dionysiacam, Pseudo- 
Plutarcheam, Photianam intercedat. Erlangae, 1877. 


L. Sadée. De Dionysii Halicarnassensis Scriptis Rhetoricis 
Quaestiones Criticae. Argentorati, 1878. 


H. Usener. Jnudex Scholarum...... Pracfatus est Hermannus 


Usener de Dionysit Halicarnassensis Libris Manuscriptis. Bonnae, 
1878. 
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J. Wichmann. Dionysit Halicarnassensis de Thucydide Tudicia 
componuntur et examinantur. Halis Saxonum, 1878. 


C. Fuhr. 2hein. Mus. N.F., 1878, xxxiii. pp. 325—363. ‘Der 
Text des Isokrates bei Dionys von Halikarnass.’ 


E. Baudat. Etude sur Denys ad’ Halicarnasse et le Traité de la 
Disposition des Mots, par Emile Baudat.- Paris, 1879. 


K. v. Morawski. hein. Mus. N. F, 1879, xxxiv. pp. 370— 
376. ‘De Dionysii et Caecilii Studiis Rhetoricis.’ 


H. Schenkl. Waener Studien, 1880, ii. pp. 21—32. ‘Zur 
Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der rhetorischen Schriften des Dionysios 
von Halikarnassos.’ 


L. Sadée. Meue Jahro. fiir Phil. u. Pad., 1883, cxxvii. pp. 413, 
414. ‘Zu Dionysios von Halikarnasos.’ 


G. Kaibel. Hermes, 1885, xx. pp. 497—513. ‘Dionysios von 
Halikarnass und die Sophistik.’ 


C. Castellani. Dz una supposta edtzione Aldina 1559 del 
trattato di Dionigi ad’ Alicarnasso De Thucydidts Charactere, Testo 
Greco. Venezia, 1886. 


H. Greilich. Dzéonysius Halicarnassensis quibus potissimum 
vocabulis ex artibus metaphorice ductis tn seriptis rhetoricis usus sit. 
Suidniciae, 1886. 

O. Knuth. Quantum Dionysit Halicarnassensts de vetertbus 
scriptoribus censura ad Quintiliant Ludicia valuerit. Pars Prima. 
Utriusque rhetoris tudicia quatenus ad veteres scriptores Spectant ade- 
prompsit disposutt comparavit Oscar Knuth. Drossen, 1886. 


H. Liers. Die Theorie der Geschichtsschretbung des Duonys 
von Halikarnass vom Gymnasiallehrer Dr Liers.  Watldenburg, 
1886. 

E. Rohde. Rhein. Mus. N. F,, 1886, xl. pp. 17o—190. ‘Die 
asianische Rhetorik und die Zweite Sophistik.’ 


L. Sadée. Neue Jahrb. fiir Phil. u. Pid., 1888, cxxxvil. pp. 549 
—555. ‘Zu Dionysios von Halikarnasos.’ 


G. Ammon. De Dionysit Halicarnassensis Librorum Rhetort- 
corum Fontibus. Munich, 18809. 
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L. Cohn. Philologus, 1890, xlix. pp. 390—399. ‘ Handschrift- 
liches zu Dionys von Halikarnass.’ 


H. Weil. Revue de Philologie, 1891, xv. pp. I—5. ‘Du 
Discours de Lysias sur le Rétablissement de la Démocratie 
Athénienne.’ 


H. Rabe. Rhein. Mus. N.F., 1893, xviii. pp. 147—151. ‘Die 
Zeitfolge der rhetorischen Schriften des Dionys von Halicarnass.’ 


L. Radermacher. Rhein. Mus. N.F., 1897, lil. pp. 412—424. 
‘Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Rhetorik.’ 


E. Thomas. Hermes, 1897, xxxii. pp. 60>—67. ‘Zu Dionysios 
von Halikarnass tiber die alten Redner.’ 


M. Carroll. Zvransactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, 1898, xxix. pp. lii, liv. ‘On Comparisons 
from Painting and Sculpture in Aristotle and Dionysios.’ 


W. Wyse. Classical Review, 1898, xii. pp. 391 —393. ‘Note 
on Dion. Hal. De Dinarcho Iudicium ec. 11.’ 


U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Hermes, 1899, xxxiv. 
pp. 623—625. ‘Aus dem Deinarchos des Dionysios.’ 


A. B. Poynton. /ournal of Philology, 1899, xxvii. pp. 70— 
79. ‘Oxford mss. of Dionysius Halicarnasseus, De Compositione 
Verborum.’ 


L. Radermacher. Lhein. Mus. N.F, 1899, liv. pp. 285—292, 
351—380. ‘Studien zur Geschichte der antiken Rhetorik.’ 


Winifred Warren. American Journal of Philology, 1899, xx. 


3, Pp» 316—319. ‘The Structure of Dionysii Halicarnassensis 
Epistula 1. ad Ammaeum.’ 


H. Weil. Revue des Etudes grecgues, 1899, Xii. Ppp. 312—320. 
‘Denys d’Halicarnasse. Du style de Démosthtne, Ubservations 
critiques.’ 


W.Heydenreich. De Quintiliani institutionis oratoriae libro x, 
de Dionysit Halicarnassensts de imitatione libro it, de canone gut dicitur 
Alexandrino, Quaestiones. Erlangen, 1900. 
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To this list may be added the following articles by the present 
editor :— 


American Journal of Philology, 1897, xviii. 3, pp. 302— 
312. ‘Caecilius of Calacte: a contribution to the history of Greek 
Literary Criticism.’ 


Classical Review, 1900, xiv. pp. 244—246. ‘Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus as an Authority for the Text of Thucydides. With 
special reference to Thucyd. vii. 64 § 5 as quoted in Ep. ad 
Amm. i. 11.’ 


Classical Review, 1900, xiv. pp. 439—442. ‘The Literary 
Circle of Dionysius of Halicarnassus.’ 


Classical Review, 1900, xiv. pp. 452—455. ‘Usener and 
Radermacher’s text of Dionysi? Halicarnasei Opuscula,’ 


oN AD GES: 


The numbers refer to the pages of this edition.—The Table of Contents on 
p. xiii, and the occasional use of thick type in the Introductory Essay, are intended 


to supply the place of an Index of Matters. 


For Dionysius’ part in the prolonged 


contest between ‘ Atticism’ and ‘ Asianism,’ see especially pp. 43-46 supra. 


I. INDEX OF NAMES. 


Aelian 166 

Aeschines 20, 22, 41, 54, 84, 201% 

Aeschylus 18 

Aesculapius 60 

Agathon 66, 165 

Alcaeus Preface x, 19 

Alcidamas 41, 54 

Alcmacon 84, 167 

Alexander of Macedon 43, 60, 82 

Alexander (father of Dionysius) 1 

Alexandria 42 

Ammaceus 3, 6, 25, 38, 43, 52, 130, 
164 

Ammon 217 

Anacreon 18 

Anaximenes 41, 54 

Androtion 56 

Anticles 84, 163 

Antimachus 18 

Antiphon 13, 18, 41, 54 

Aphrodite 18, 46 

Apollodorus 164 

Arbela 82 

Archias 70, 163 

Artstocrates 58 

Aristodemus 58, 162 


Aristophon 82, 163 

Aristotle 16 n. 1, 19, 25, 26, 40, 52 ff., 
60 (Life), 96, 161-163, 165 ff., 184 ff. 

Arnaud 29 

Alarneus 60 

Athenaeus 168 

Augustus 2 


Bassi 37 
Batleux 261 
Baudat 217 
Becker 214 
Bender 215 
Bertrand 202 
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Lixtracts from Reviews. 


‘Der Verfasser hat sich durch mehrere Abhandlungen iiber das goldene 
Biichlein vom Lrhabenen, die auch in dieser Wochenschrift (1898) besprochen 
worden sind, als trefflichen Kenner der Schrift und ihrer Kigentiimlichkeiten 
eingeftihrt....... Die Lesarten des massgebenden Parisinus 2036 sind so getreu als 
moglich wiedergegeben, dazu auch zehn geringere Hss zurate gezogen und zwei 
Faksimiles der ersteren Hs beigefiigt, sodass fiir den Kritiker schon wegen dieses 
Umstandes die englische Ausgabe neben jener Vahlens unentbehrlich sein wird. .. 
Dem kritischen Anhang iiberlegen ist die Erklarung sprachlicher Ausdriicke 
die eine feine Beobachtungsgabe verrat. eichhaltige Indices, darunter ein 
wertvoller Index Graecitatis, machen den Schluss des sehr schén ausgestatteten 
Buches.’—Dr C. HAMMER (editor of Rhetores Graecz) in the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift. 


‘Der neue Herausgeber, Roberts, hat schon mehrere auf die Schrift beziigliche 
Arbeiten ver6ffentlicht, namentlich eine Studie iiber Cacilius von Calacte und eine 
solche iiber den Verfasser der Schrift vom Erhabenen....Der Herausgeber giebt 
in den Anmerkungen genaue Rechenschaft iiber die Lesarten der Handschrift 
P 2036 und bespricht einzelne Stellen in einem textcritischen Anhang. Die 
Textbehandlung ist eine besonnene....Eine reichhaltige Bibliographie, Indices, 
eine umfassende Linleitung und eine den Text begleitende englische Uebersetzung 
erhohen den Wert dieser sorgfaltigen Ausgabe.’—Professor E. SCHURER in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung. 


\ 


‘Cette édition, due a un professeur qui s’est déja beaucoup occupé du Ilepi 
Tous, est une vraie mine de renseignements sur ce traité. M. Roberts ne s’est 
pas contenté d’en publier le texte avec une traduction; il n’a négligé aucun point 
qui puisse en éclaircir la lecture et l’interprétation....Cette édition sera utile non, 
seulement en Angleterre, mais aussi dans les autres pays.’—Professor MAURY in 
the Revue critique a’histoire et de littérature. 


‘Nel complesso si pud e si deve dire che il lavoro del Roberts fa onore all’ 
editore non solo ma alla filologia inglese...... Non abbiamo soltanto un’ edizione 
meritoria, ma una serie di buoni studi, sull’ autore edito, non soliti a trovarsi nelle 
edizioni.’—Professor C. O. ZURETTI in the Bollettino ai Filologia Classica. 


‘This book deserves a place in every classical library, both on account of the 
merits of the author and the excellence of the editing.... The whole is good from 
end to end; the specialist and the general reader will alike find much that is 
of extraordinary interest....What Gibbon had to master by hard work, what 
stimulated that fine scholar, Charles James Fox, to pursue his study of Greek 
as a boy at Eton by the ‘intense pleasure” (p. 259) which he derived from it, 
is now made easy for all by the labour and ability of Professor Roberts. No man, 
for the future, can claim to be a critic, a scholar, or even a respectable classical 
student who does not know Longinus. His merit is too great to be obscured by 
temporary vicissitudes of taste, and his reputation will beyond doubt revive.’— 
Mr T. E. Pace in the Bookman. 

‘Though not free from flaws, the book is a valuable addition to English 
Classical literature, and deserves a place on the shelves of all scholars and 
humanists. They will find in it delight and stimulus. The volume is a fragment 
of a larger literary scheme, which has our heartiest sympathy, and for the execution 
of which Prof. Rhys Roberts shows himself highly qualified..—Dr G. H. RENDALL 
in the Classical Review. 


EXTRACTS FROM RE VIEWS—continued. 


) 


‘With the single exception of Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics,’ the ‘Treatise on the 
Sublime’ has probably had more influence on criticism, both directly and indirectly, 
than any work in the world....... This edition will, we hope, become a text-book 
at the universities....... Dr Roberts’s translation—and we speak after careful 
inspection of the versions of his predecessors, who are eleven in number—is 
incomparably the best which has appeared in English....... His Prolegomena are 
full of interest and value.’—Quarterly Review. 


‘In the introduction we find a full and judicious discussion of the vexed 
question of authorship....... Prof. Roberts’s translation, also, is well done, being 
lucid as well as literal; and those who sympathize wirh Gibbon’s complaint that 
“the Greek is, from the figurative style and bold metaphors, extremely difficult” 
will not fail to appreciate the present version....... The linguistic appendix contains 
some interesting details on the affinities of ‘The Sublime’ with Plato, Plutarch, 
and Philo, as well as a most useful glossary of rhetorical terms.’—A thengéum. 


‘Two generations have passed since the last English edition of Longinus 
appeared. Considering the merits of the book, and the almost idolatrous reverence 
shown to it during the seventeenth century, it is strange indeed that it should 
have fallen into the shade; and English scholars owe Mr Roberts a sincere 
gratitude for editing it again. A good deal of work has been spent on it by 
continental scholars in the last few years, and Mr Roberts has made use of this; 
but he has advanced a step further. Text, notes, and translation are his own; 
and in critical questions he shows a sober judgment which some foreign scholars 
would do well to imitate.’—Zzzerature. 


‘This monumental edition of the famous treatise Hepi “Yous must surely go 
far to neutralize the ‘recent neglect’ of which Mr Roberts speaks in his introduction. 
For, apart from the inherent charm of the treatise itself—a charm which has made 
itself felt at all times and in all countries—we here have it embellished with all 
that the scholarship and taste of Mr Roberts can do for it in the way of appreciation 
and explanation. Greek scholar and English man of letters will alike welcome a 
great addition to their shelves. —Fournal of Education. 


‘This edition is in the first place a preliminary study for a ‘History of Greek 
Literary Criticism’ which Professor Rhys Roberts has for some years been 
preparing. But, apart from this, it is in itself a fine specimen of modern scientific 
scholarship....... Along with Professor Conway’s /talic Dialects, it gives welcome 
proof that the establishment of professorships in the new university colleges is one 
of the most effective forms of the endowment of research.’—Manchester Guardian. 


‘It is no small credit to the translator that he has for the first time put into the 
hands of English readers a really adequate version of an author, who though, like 
Theocritus, born out of due time has yet been proclaimed a classic by the sure 
sentence of the whole world.’—Saturday Review. 


‘Oxford, which seems to have done most since 1636 for Longinus, would do 
well to prescribe the De Sudlimitate for its school of English literature, and for 
the purpose a more complete, judicious, sympathetic, and scholarly edition than 
the one before us could hardly be desired.’—Speaker. 


‘ The present edition is not only far more complete than its English predecessors, 
but also skilfully planned to serve either the scholar or the literary reader....... The 
textual and linguistic appendices are by no means the least valuable parts of this 
excellent edition.’— Guardian. 


‘We are, on every ground, most grateful to Professor Roberts for his extremely 
interesting and scholarly edition of this remarkable treatise....... We have nothing 
but praise for the work, which is as good as can be, and ought to prove a source 
of enlightenment, as well as interest, to that large majority of classical students 
to whom Longinus has hitherto been little more than a name.’—Churchman. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIE WS—continued. 


‘ Professor Roberts’ previous work on the Azctent Boeotians won him much 
credit in America and on the Continent of Europe as well as at home. This new 
effort will add to his reputation....... It bears witness to the extent and thoroughness 
of the writer’s studies, his trained judgment, and his capacity for historical 
investigation and literary interpretation....... The chapters on the authorship of the 
work and its contents and character are models of clear, cautious and convincing 
discussion.’—Critical Review. 


‘A translation of some kind is absolutely necessary for ordinary readers from 
the extreme difficulty of the language; and that of Professor Roberts is faithful 
and very often vivid...,... Much is to be learnt from his introduction and appendices, 
especially from the extremely interesting glossary of rhetorical terms....... An 
admirable work of scholarship.’—Camébridge Review. 


‘Professor Roberts’ book is a model of scholarship and completeness.’— 
Scotsman. 


‘An edition on the highest level of scholarship of one of the most remarkable 
books of the ancient world.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘Il faut louer presque sans réserve la traduction, trés exacte et d’une allure 
trés aisée, ce qui, dans l’espéce, constitue presque un tour de force, tant la phrase 
du Pseudo-Longin est compliquée et pimentée.’—Revue des Ltudes grecques. 


‘L’édition et la traduction du Zrazté du Sublime, attribué 4 Longin, que 
Monsieur Roberts donne au public savant et lettré, sont excellentes....... M. Roberts 
n’a rien négligé pour rendre facile la lecture de ce texte aussi obscur qu’intéressant.’ 
—Bulletin Critique. 

‘Cette édition se recommande par la correction du texte, la fidélité et l’élégance 
de la traduction, et par l’érudition déployée dans une foule de questions qui 
touchent a la grammaire et a la littérature....... Le vocabulaire surtout est objet 
@un examen delicat....... Cet ouvrage, plein de science, de goiit et de critique, 
sera une utile préparation pour tous ceux qui voudront aborder l’étude du traité 
Sur le Sublime’ —L Université Catholique. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY THE CAMBRIDGE 
ONIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Ancient Boeotians: their Character and Culture, and 
their Reputation. By W. Ruys Rosperts, M.A. With a Map, a Table 
of Dates, and a List of Authorities. 1895. Demy 8vo. 55. 


Chapters on the Aims and Practice of Teaching. Edited 
by FREDERIC SPENCER, M.A., Phil. Doc. (Including a chapter on the 
Teaching of Greek by W. Ruys Roperts, M.A.) First edition, 1897; 
second edition, 1899. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN PREPARATION. 


Demetrius de Elocutione. Edited by W. Ruys RoBERTs, 
Litt.D. To form a companion volume to ‘Longinus on the Sublime’ and 
‘Dionysius of Halicarnassus: the Three Literary Letters.’ 
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